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In reading Sir James Stephen there is much to remind us of 
Mr. Macaulay. The points in which they resemble each other 
are sufficiently observable to render the points in which there 
is a difference only the more interesting. We may add, too, 
that something besides the possession of ‘Kindred gifts has con- 
tributed to place these two names in relationship. The fathers 
of these gentlemen were public men of great worth, and fast 
friends; and the sons grew up in habits of intimacy both at 
home and at college. Mr. Macaulay, with the slight interruption 
occasioned by his visit to India, has been wedded, as the world 
knows, all his life to literature. Sir James Stephen, on the 
other hand, has been occupied until somewhat beyond the 
meridian of his days in professional or official duties. His 
powers of labour are prodigious. As Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, his mastery of all questions relating to the history and 
state of our colonial empire was such, we suspect, as no second 
man in the kingdom possessed, and such as scarcely any 
second man could have acquired. An odd kind of pate: “Ae to 


aman of cultivated genius that world of state-papers must have 
been! But though divorced from literature comparatively during 
a great part of life, Sir James has been gradually returning to it 
for some years past; and the productions which have been the 
result may assist us in judging as to the success with which he 
would have occupied this ground, had it been, as in the case of 

fis only ground. We scarcely need say that 
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Mr. Macaulay wrote himself into fame as a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review. The same may be said of Sir James 
Stephen. Mr. Macaulay has now withdrawn from periodical 
literature, and is employing his powers in a walk of authorship 
more independent and personal. In this respect, also, the two 
friends have their course in common. 

Both writers are remarkable for the extent of their reading, 
The reading of Mr. Macaulay, from his having been ever either 
reading or writing, is probably more discursive and extraordinary 
than that of his distinguished friend. But the writings of Sir James 


: Stephen exhibit him as a man whose tastes have been always 


disposing him to make excursions into widely diversified fields of 
authorship. In literature, we find both bringing within their 
cognizance, and under the power of their analysis, the well-known 
and the little known, the light and the ponderous—works which 
weak men would overlook as insignificant, and works on which 
even the strong look with dismay, because swollen into 
libraries, the ore that may be in them having its place as in the 
midst of a continent of material not very pleasant to deal with. 
In the power of steady and laborious reading we are inclined to 
give precedence to Sir James. Few would have had patience 
to read as our author must have read, in order to write as he has 
written, on Luther, and Calvin, and Baxter; on St. Francis and 
Loyola ; on the Port-Royalists and the Bollandists. Mr. Macaulay 
would seem to be endowed with a more restless literary activity, 
with a more intense and ceaseless curiosity about books, and 
about what may be seen of humanity through the spectacles of 
books ; and with a memory, if report speaks truly, of more won- 
derful tenacity than can be attributed to Sir James Stephen. 
But we are, we think, quite safe in saying, that if Sir James 
has read somewhat less than Mr. Macaulay, he has reflected 
more. If he has not travelled so far over the surface of history 
as his learned friend, it is because he has more frequently 
descended beneath that surface. If he be not so fully versed in 
all that men have done, it is because he has felt prompted to con- 
cern himself with a prior question—the question as to what men 
are. ‘That question—the whence and why of humanity—though 
initself the question of questions, is one with which Mr. Macaulay 
will hold no parley—no, not for a moment. No enchanter ever 
kept more resolutely within his circle than does Mr. Macaulay 
within his boundary-line of the seen and temporal. His own 
individuality is marked—potent; but there is no conscious sub- 
jectivity in him. He lives to the outward, the inward is left to 
care for itself. His universe of being, past and present, is, for the 
most part, a universe of pictures. si is nearly all made up of 
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what the eye can see, the ear can listen to, or the hand can 
touch. His main business is with the good or bad actiny that 
has taken place in the world, not so much with the actors. The 
surface deed, and the surface motive, are vividly before you; but 
rarely does he disclose to you anything more latent. 

With Sir James Stephen, however, it is not so. He must 
descend deeper, and as the consequence he must ascend higher. 
The more he sees-of what man has done, the more earnest 
becomes his inquiry as to what man is; and the more he explores 
the chambers of the human spirit, the stronger is the feelin 
which impels him to ascend to the oracle of a higher Spirit, an 
to ask grave questions THERE. In this fact we have our explana- 
tion of the circumstance that the department of reading and 
authorship on which Sir James Stephen has bestowed the 
greatest attention, viz., the lives of religious men as such; is 
that on which Mr. Macaulay would appear to have bestowed the 
least. Of course, it is manifest enough, that the author of the 
memorable papers in the Edinburgh Review on Ranke's Lives 
of the Popes, and on Lord Bacon, must have read considerably 
both in the history of the Church and in the bistory of philo- 
ep hy. But it is no less clear, that, from some cause, Mr. 

acaulay has the power of treating even such themes, so as to 
be capable of infusing into them an extraordinary energy, and of 
throwing over them an extraordinary brilliancy; and, at the 
same time, a manner which leaves all the vital questions that 
should be suggested by them wholly untouched. The pictures 
which pass before you are pictures of things as they are, not of 
things as they ought to be. Not that this is consciously done. 
Mr. Macaulay’s sympathies are generous and noble. In so far as 
he is at all a teacher, his teaching is of admirable quality; but his 
bias is, as we have said on a former occasion, to sink the 
. instructor in the painter, the prophet in the artist. 

But all sins, even the sins of omission, are retributive. The 
man who contents himself with being merely artistic, will not 
rise to the highest eminence even as an artist. Man is not a 
being of intellect only. He is a moral and religious being. This 
is to be remembered by those who would discourse of him with 
the desired fulness, or to him with the desired effect. The © 
artist, speaking to us from the marble, the canvas, or through 
human speech, must know humanity—know it, and have stron 
sympathy with it in its highest forms of spiritual beauty an 
sublimity, if he would depict it effectively iu those forms. It is 
not too much to say, that the degree in which men of genius 
have failed in their aspirations has resulted more from their 
want of goodness, than from their want of genius. If Milton 
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had not felt how awful goodness is, his description of it would 
never have been given to us. So in a thousand instances 
beside. 

Herein lies the difference between what is called Christian 
art and Pagan art. Christianity presents manifestations of beauty 
and greatness other than are found elsewhere, and higher than 
are found elsewhere; and the artist who would depict them 
truly, must have come so far under their influence as to have 
felt their attraction, so as to have been fascinated, as it were, 
into the study of them. That he should fail in such attempts it 
is not necessary that he should be a bad man,—it is enough that 
he is not a good man, and that somewhat in the Christian sense 
of goodness. This new beauty and new greatness, which came 
to humanity nearly two thousand years since, have never ceased 
tobe part of it—the purer, the nobler, the progressive part of it. 

Nothing is farther from our thought than to say, that men of 
Mr. Macaulay’s powers should never give themselves to writing 
without intending to preach. We have no such meaning. 
Goethe is not a person to be classed among saints; but he 
appears to have had his seasons in which he came under the 
influence of all good along with all evil, and to have concen- 
trated his thought intensely, at intervals, on both. As the result, 
his estimate of religion in its relation to humanity was such as 
to dispose him to assign to its subtle, complex, and powerful 
influence, a large space in every development of man. In his 
view, to ignore religion in man was to ignore the most potent 
and productive element of his nature; and to ignore the 
Christian religion, was to ignore the religious as diffusing its 
creative and its formative power over all things human in the 
highest degree. 

In touching thus far on the defective in these respects, so 
observable in the writings of Mr. Macaulay, we are not influ- 
enced by a shade of unfriendly feeling towards him. We simply 
regret that, with powers so extraordinary, he should content 
himself, in the main, with themes so ordinary ; that, possessing 
so much of the genius of the artist, the art, after all, should not 
be of that higher description towards which such genius should 
aspires Nothing can exceed the vividness with which he de- 
picts characters and manners within the limits which he has 
prescribed to himself. But his success within those limits 
appears to have become his snare. It seems to have precluded 
him from aiming at anything higher. His latest efforts are 
simply repetitions of his earliest. The material or the subject 
changes, but the handicraft brought to it is everywhere the same. 
The manner natural to him from the first was singularly 
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adapted to startle and fascinate, and to the present moment he 
wonld seem to have been distrustful of all change. Now we 
admire Mr. Macaulay’s force quite as much, we think, as our 
neighbours, but we do at times feel the want of a little more 
discrimination. We are as sensible, we think, as we ought to be 
to his brilliancy, but there are moments in which we feel obliged 
to suspect that the patient scrutiny has not been such as to 
ensure that it is all gold that glitters. We never cease to be 
charmed with his rhetoric—with the pith sometimes concen- 
trated in a single word, with the point given to an antithesis, 
and with the mighty sweep of the invective; but the drawback 
lies in our distrust as to the exact truth of what is thrown off in 
terms so unmitigated, so absolute. It is true, the man who must 
discriminate is in danger of becoming dull; and the man who 
would be profound will be sometimes obscure; while the man 
who resolves that his rhetoric shall be so curbed and attempered 
as to become a vehicle fitted to convey all the nicer shades of 
truth, is likely to move at a pace not quite so swift as the wings 
of the wind ;—and with Mr. Macaulay, to be dull, to be obscure, - 
to move slowly, would appear to be the sin of all sins in author- 
ship—the sin never to be forgiven. 

evertheless, discrimination there must be, thoroughness 
there must be, and a cautious accuracy there must be, in the 
historian who aspires to be a guide to the wise, an authority to 
the just, a model to the truthful. We are sorry to say, however, 
that history, as it comes to us from the pen of Mr. Macaulay, is 
not a little wanting in these higher qualities. It is true, readers 
who read little history beside, will read it as given to them by 
him; but we venture to affirm, that few men of the class whose 
opinions Mr. Macaulay himself would most value, ever think of 
looking to his historical portraitures for anything more than an 
approach towards the exact truth. The great outline may be in 
the main correct, and the impression conveyed by it may be in 
the main a just impression; but to feel that as you descend from 
the outline to the filling up, your every step becomes uncertain, 
and that as you test the impression you have received, it proves 
to be in great part vague and unauthenticated, because your 
knowledge has been of that nature, is not very satisfactory. As 
this process of discovery goes on, sense of obligation to your 
guide naturally diminishes. You have ever to bear in mind, 
that, from the fear of becoming tedious, he rarely gives you the 
whole truth; and that from the ardour of his sympathy with the 
bold and the dramatic, he is always liable to be betrayed into 
exaggeration. 


. Macaulay predicted, long since, that were’ the history of 
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England written according to his conception of the manner in 
which it should be written, people would flock for it to the cir- 
culating libraries as for the last new novel. History has since 
been written after this conception; and it must be admitted that 
the prophecy has been fulfilled. But did itnever occur to Mr. 
Macaulay to ask whether history be really a subject which, from 
its own nature, can be successfully treated after this manner? 
No doubt the history of the English bar, or of the English 
parliament, would afford a field for much picturesque description, 
and much eloquent discourse, to any gifted man; but could the 
history of either be made to present the facts, the discriminations, 
the reasonings, proper to a history, and be still a book to attract 
crowds to the circulating-libraries? We need not attempt to 
answer the question. It is very much thus with the History of 
England. Lectures or orations upon history may be made to 
take with them all the attraction predicted by Mr. Macaulay ; 
but we feel bound to think that it is not possible that history 
proper should be made to serve two masters in the manner at- 
tempted by him. History which people crowd after as for the 
last new novel, cannot be history of the kind to be highly 

rized where there is a just perception as to the nature of history. 
, Tt may be rich in all the effulgence of genius—as everything 
" Mr. aulay does is sure to be—but to be the popular affair 
which he would make it, the true idea of history must be re- 
- linquished, and powerful writing on the more salient or dramatic 
points of history must be substituted in its room. 

Our strictures on Mr. Macaulay have reached to a greater 
length than we had intended; but the reader will see how this 
has happened. It has resulted from that association of ideas 
which Aristotle tells us is equally affected by the laws of resem- 
blance and contrast. 

Sir James Stephen, in common with his friend, is desirous of 
writing, not for scholars merely, but for the community. Hence, 
from his pen also, history has hitherto consisted not so much of 
history proper, as of résumés of history—of discourses upon it. 
He ad, we a similar dread of being found tedious, or dull, and 
has aimed with asimilar steadiness of purpose to secure attention 
from people not largely endowed with that power, by giving his 
broad sketches of the past more in the style of the orator than in 
that of the historian, and by throwing a pictorial, a dramatic, and 
sometimes a poetic richness over his fields of thought. But with 
these indications in common, Sir James’s narrative, especially in 
the volumes now before us, exhibits more discrimination, more 
fulness, more simplicity, thinking much more carefully wrought 


out, and feeling much riper, than we find in Mr. Macaulay. That 
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he might diffuse these qualities through his writings, he has been 
prepared to hazard some loss in the way of popularity. In pas- 
sionate mental force, Sir James does not rival Mr. Macaulay ; 
but his mind is of greater depth, and, taken as a whole, of richer 
combinations. In the volumes before us there are passages which, 
as examples of condensed power, and of clearness and vigour 
in expression, could not be surpassed ; but it is not the manner of 
the author to put himself upon the strain for effect in this form. 
If he is to be a favourite with the community, it must be, in a 
good degree, on his own terms. He is not unwilling to be a 
popular writer, but he must, at the same time, be the scholar, 
the Pg saan the Christian. He has all the humane feeling 
of Mr. Macaulay, and more than all, but it is more quiet, more 
courtly; it is feeling which prompts to caution more often than 
to boldness. It is in him, not an occasional force, so much as 
a mellowed habit. It has disposed him to look with a very 
large charity on many who have aberrated the most widely from 
a wisdom and self-government like his own. This feeling, 
indeed, together with his love of the artistic, has led him, we 
think, in some cases, to pass somewhat lightly over evils that 
he should have branded, and to convey a general impression in 
respect to certain men and systems greatly more favourable 
than truth would warrant. Some of his ecclesiastical biographies 
are, in our judgment, open to strong exception of this kind. 
Neither the Roman system, nor Roman saints, are entitled to 
anything like the leniency he has shown them. That system 
has ever been, in the main, a great, a most corrupting lie; and 
never more so than at this hour. In many places it is as 
sensuous as it ever was; and everywhere it is, in its general 
development, the ambitious, pitiless, denaturalizing, jesuitical 
thing it has ever been. 

evertheless, the works of Sir James Stephen have a place of 
their own among us. His ecclesiastical biographies do not come 
up to the standard of genuine history so omaly as the chapters 
of Mr. Hallam. But in the lectures before us we have a fulness 
and a discrimination often reminding us of that distinguished 
writer, and this allied generally with a fluency, a force, and an 
eloquence of style such as Mr. Hallam rarely exhibits. They 
are in our literature what the lectures of Guizot, and other 
eminent men, have become in French literature. In the manner 
of those writers, Sir James Stephen has contented himself with 
a general reference to the authors whom he has taken chiefly as 
his guides. We regret this, because, though the custom of giving 
references at the foot of the page is often overdone among our 
German neighbours, and not always honestly done among 
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ourselves, it affords the means of readily testing the accuracy of 
an author, and in history, is all but ‘niliopensable to the man who 
would become himself an authority. 

The first four lectures give a masterly view of the decline and 
fall of the Romano-Gallic province, and of the Merovingian 
and Carlovingian dynasties. The third lecture is wholly occu- 
pied with a powerful and highly laudatory delineation of the 
character and influence of Charlemagne. 

The chapter on the ancient municipalities of France, and on 
their antagonism to the feudal system, deeply interesting as it is, 
touches on so many vexed questions in the history of that 
country, as hardly to admit of a satisfactory treatment in the 
space assigned to it by our author, still less in the space which 
we can give to it. It is certain that in those municipia we see 
some of the remains of Roman civilization in the Romano- 
Gallic province. Through all the revolutions of a thousand 
years—revolutions often the most barbaric and terrible, the 
vitality of these civic organizations perpetuated itself. Many 
changes came over them, but their substance lasted until the 
Roman power came to an end—until feudalism came to an end 
—and until an absolute monarchy absorbed them, with every- 
thing beside, into itself. Feudalism was especially territorial and 
military, but these organizations were specially civic and indus- 
trial. In their nature the two were antagonistic ; and the compa- 
rative independence of these municipalities, whether extorted by 
insurgency, purchased from the feudal-noble or from the crown, or 
ceded by those authorities for political reasons, is a significant 
fact in the general history of France through those ages. During 
the feudal times, the privileges of these ‘bourgs,’ boroughs, or 
cities, were, speaking generally, that they should not be taxed 
beyond a certain maximum without their consent; that the 
power of legislation and administration in relation to their own 
affairs should rest with themselves; that they should institute 
and sustain their own police; and, in general, that they should 
possess the right to fortify their towns, to determine what coins 
should be current in their fairs and markets, to possess an hotel 
de ville, a belfry, a town-clerk, and a common seal. It is eas 
to see how the feudalism of a country, studded over with suc 
organizations, would be curbed, weakened, and in all probability 
destroyed by them. But it is not so easy to see how, having 
broken the strength of a local aristocracy, these same munici- 
palities should have contributed to the strength of an absolute 
monarchy. 

The simple truth is, that the monarchs of France did in those 
times in relation to the hierarchy of the state, as the popes were 
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ever doing in relation to the hierarchy of the church—they inter- 
posed between what we may call the aristocracy and the de- 
mocracy in both cases, so as to attach the latter to themselves, 
by detaching it from the former. As the inferior clergy, espe- 
cially the religious orders, were too often well Ps « to be 
released from obligation to their immediate superiors by the inter- 
vention of the pontiff; so these communes of France were will- 
ing to be released from obligation to the feudal lords of their 
respective neighbourhoods, by the intervention of the crown. 
They did not see that, by contributing to place this centralized 
power in such ascendancy, they were calling into existence the 
monster which, in its time, would appropriate their interests, in 
common with every interest beside, to its own selfish purposes. 
How this came about is thus explained by our author: 


‘ First. The bourg became a petty and democratic republic in the 
centre of a vast and absolute monarchy. ‘The spirit of the one was 
antagonistic to the spirit of the other. Laws as immutable as the 
nature of man and of human society, decreed that this inherent hos- 
tility should at last ripen into a mortal conflict. To that conflict the 
‘royal power advanced with overwhelming advantages. 

‘ For, secondly, when the bourg had succeeded in wresting from 
the lord his seigneurie, the bourg itself, as I have before remarked, 
became, by that very act, a seigneur. The feudal rights, and, with 
them, the feudal obligations, of the lord were not extinguished, but 
were transferred to the bourgeois. Now those obligations were 
numerous, and burdensome, and indefinite. In every contest between 
the commune and the king, he successfully asserted his privileges as 
their suzerain, and they inevitably acknowledged their liabilities as 
his vassuls. ‘The privileges were continually extended, the liabilities 
as continually increased. 

‘ Thirdly. The burden of military service pressed on the bourgs 
with extreme severity at all times. But during the wars between the 
Kings of France and England, those burdens became so oppressive, 
that, in many cases, the cities surrendered their charters and fran- 
chises in order to escape so intolerable a liability. This took place, 
for example, at Roye, in 1373, and in Neuville le Roi, in 1370. 

‘ Fourthly. When the parliaments of France, and especially that 
of Paris (as I shall hereafter have occasion to explain), acquired a 
supreme jurisdiction over all civil and penal causes, they employed it 
in subverting or undermining every municipal privilege which was 
opposed to the royal will, or which abridged the royal authority. For 
those parliaments were originally composed of nominees and depen- 
dents of the king, who usually employed all their judicial astuteness 
in promoting what they regarded as his interest; except, indeed, when 
the prerogatives of the Crown came into competition with their own 
powers, dignity, and emoluments. 

‘ Fifthly. In the exercise of their judicial power, the parliaments 
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established it as a principle of law, that municipal charters were 
revocable at the royal pleasure,—a principle which was not announced 
as a mere barren doctrine, but which was continually reduced to 
practice, as often as any municipality provoked the displeasure or 
Jealousy of the sovereign. 

‘Sixthly. By assisting the king to annihilate the seignorial or 
aristocratic power, the bourgs had deprived themselves of any alliances 
in their future contentions with him. The bourgeois were thence- 
forward brought into a direct and unaided collision with the power of 
the Crown, enhanced as that power was by the adhesion to it of 
that new nobility, which had taken the place of the ancient feudal 
seigneurs. 

‘ Seventhly. The bourgs were isolated bodies, whom the king 
could attack and conquer in detail, not confederate bodies, like the 
great Italian cities, or the Hanse Towns in the north of Germany. 
The strength of the king consisted in the concentration of his 
resources; the weakness of the bourgs in the wide dispersion and 
incoherence of the powers which they separately possessed. 

‘ Eighthly. In the contest with their sovereign, the French cities 
did not possess the advantage which, in that age, was enjoyed by the 
greater cities in Spain, Italy, Germany, and England—the advantage 
of commercial wealth and enterprise. ‘There was not a single mer- 
cantile city in France which could have competed in wealth, in 
manufactures, or in navigation, with Barcelona, Genoa, Venice, 
Bremen, Norwich, or Bristol. They could not oppose the power of 
the purse to the power of the sword. 

‘Ninthly. But of all the causes of their weakness and of their fall, 
the most important was, that their functions and powers were exclu- 
sively municipal, and were not at all political. At Florence, and Pisa, 
and in the other Italian Republics, the government of the common- 
wealth was inseparable from the government of the corporation. 
Those municipalities waged war and made treaties with foreign states, 
and rendered to their nominal suzerain little more than a formal 
homage. The incorporated municipalities of Engiand have, from the 
earliest times, assumed a large share in the political government of 
the kingdom, and, as early as the reign of Henry III., appeared by 
their representatives in the House of Commons. Their local rights 
were from the first regarded as inseparably connected with the 
national liberties, and, in the strength of their confederacy with the 
nobles and the people at large, they have ever maintained their own 
corporate franchises. Such, also, was the condition of all the munici- 
palities which enjoyed the freedom of the city under the Roman 
Republic. But it was otherwise in France. ‘The subversion of the 
privileges of any particular French bourg did not appear to violate 
the rights of any of the constituted authorities beyond the walls of the 
city itself, and was, therefore, not resented as an injury to society at 


: Tenthly. These privileges were therefore, one after another, 
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overthrown by acts of the royal authority, which, though sometimes 
resisted, and especially by the City of Paris, resulted at length in a 
complete, though progressive, social revolution. —pp. 177—180. 

The two lectures following treat of the Crusades, both against 
the Saracens and the Albigenses. Here explanation is given of 
the various ways in which those enterprises tended to break 
down the framework of feudalism, and to prepare the com- 
mercial spirit of the commons for opposing itself successfully to 
the military spirit of the feudal chiefs. It is further shown how 
those undertakings served to furnish to the crown opportunities 
for encroachment, of which it was not slow to avail itself, the 
strength of the monarchy being built up very largely from the 
dissensions between what we may call the local democracies and 
the local aristocracies. The disquisition on these topics is con- 
ducted with great clearness and ability. From the conclusion 
of the lecture on the Albigensian crusades we must extract the 
following estimate of their nature and results. Having observed 
that in the overthrow of the lords and the peoples of Languedoc 
and Provence ‘fell those who had raised the earliest protest 
which modern Europe had heard against the superstitions, the 


errors, and the spiritual despotism of papal Rome,’ our author 
proceeds to say :— 


‘ Their fate may, perhaps, seem to raise a more perplexing pro- 
blem. The natural regret that the Reformation was thus postponed 
till after the lapse of three more centuries of mental darkness, may 
possibly not be quite unmixed with surprise, that such should have 
been the decree, or such the permission, of the Divine Providence. 
But the ‘ Holy Church throughout all the world’ has ever contemplated 
the sufferings of her noble army of martyrs, not with repining, but 
with gratitude and exultation. In implicit faith she has ever com- 
mitted the times and the seasons to Him to whom alone their maturity 
can be known. Yet even to our contracted vision it is evident that, 
without a miraculous change in the whole economy of the world, and 
in the entire system of human life, the reformation of the Church 
could not have been successfully accomplished by the ministry of the 
Albigenses. The mind of man had not as yet passed through the 
indispensable preliminary education. The scholastic philosophy, 
extravagant as may have been some of its premises and some of its 
purposes, had yet a great task to accomplish; the task of training the 
instructors of the Church in the athletic use of all their mental facul- 
ties. Philology, and criticism, and ecclesiastical antiquity were still 
uncultivated. The Holy Scriptures, in their original tongues, were 
almost a sealed volume to the scholars of the West. The vernacular 
languages of Europe were unformed. The arts of printing and of 
paper-making were undiscovered. Such an age could neither have 
produced nor appreciated a Wickliffe or a Huss. Still less could 
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Melancthon, or Luther, or Calvin, or Beza, have borne their fruit in 
such times, if such men had then been living. Above all, the world, 
as it then was, could no more have fostered minds like those of Cran- 
mer or Ridley, of Jewell or Hooker, than it could have trained up 
chemists to rival Cavendish, or mechanists to anticipate Watt. If the 
Albigenses had succeeded in their designs,—if they had reclaimed the 
nations from the errors of Rome,—they must infallibly have substi- 
tuted for her despotism, an anarchy breaking loose from all restraints, 
divine and human,—an anarchy far exceeding, in presumptuous igno- 
rance and audacious self-will, the wildest of the sects which perplexed 
and disgraced the Reformation of the 16th century. 

‘ That despotism had then reached its noontide splendour; and, 
bewildered by the infatuation of that giddy height, was about to fulfil 
an immutable law of human society, by rapidly falling from it. The 
Papacy had risen to a more than imperial power. It had attained a 
dignity eclipsing that of the proudest of the Cesars. It enjoyed a 
wealth which could be emulated only in the fabulous East. To 
avenge the assassination of her legate Castelnau—to assert her own 
insulted majesty—and to arrest the growing revolt of mankind from 
her authority,—she had desolated the fairest regions of France by 
every plague which tyranny can inflict, or which the victims of it can 
undergo. Blinded by revenge, by haughtiness, and by fear, she forgot 
that, by crushing the Provencaux, she was raising up to herself an 
antagonist with whom she could neither live in peace, nor contend on 
equal terms. Scarcely had the Church of Rome brought the great 
province of Languedoc under the allegiance of the King of France, 
when he promulgated the Pragmatic Sanction, which established what 
have ever since been called the ‘liberties of the Gallican Church.’ 
During the two succeeding centuries the bishops of Rome had to sus- 
tain, from the successors of St. Louis, a series of indignities fatal to 
their moral influence, and a succession of open hostilities which 
menaced the entire destruction of their political power. In the person 
of Boniface VIII. the Papacy was compelled, by Philippe le Bel, to 
drink deeply of the cup of humiliation which it had so often mixed for 
the secular powers of Europe. From 1305 to 1377 the Popes were little 
more than vassals of the French monarchs at Avignon; and, from that 
time till 1417, the Papacy itself was rent asunder by the great schism. 
The edifice of their greatness then received at Constance, Basil, and 
Pisa those rude shocks under which the Reformation of the 16th cen- 
tury found it still trembling. From the days of Hildebrand to the 
end of the war against the Albigenses, the dominion of the Papacy 
had been progressively acquiring consistency and strength. From the 
end of that war to the days of Luther, it was progressively losing its 
hold on the affections and reverence of the world. It crushed a feeble 
antagonist in Raymond and his house; but it raised up irresistible 
adversaries in Louis IX. and his successors. It exiled from Languedoc 
all the Waldenses who escaped the sword; but it drove them to testify, 
through every part of Christendom, against the cruelties, the super- 
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stitions, and the errors of their persecutors. It silenced the open 
avowal of dissent from the creeds and the pretensions of Rome; but 
it sent to the utmost limits of Europe men whose hearts burnt with 
an unquenchable indignation against her falsehoods and her tyranny. 
As was her crime, such was her punishment. 

‘ In that crime the barons and the commonalty of France were the 
chief agents. But in the perpetration of it, they were also the 
destroyers of their own personal, political, and social privileges. The 
dominions of the Count of Toulouse and of the King of Arragon, north 
of the Pyrenees, were added to the French Crown immediately after 
the conquest by Philippe Auguste of the continental dominions of the 
sons of our Henry II. The coasts of the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic simultaneously acknowledged the sovereignty of the Capetian 
race. Strong in this great accession of power they rapidly overthrew 
the Feudal Confederation, at whose cost, and by whose arms, they 
had acquired it. The great, but now helpless, feudatories were sub- 
jected by Louis IX. to the judicial supremacy of the Crown. Philippe 
le Bel imposed on them those fiscal burdens which soon ripened 
into legal dues. The consequent substitution of hired armies for the 
military service of the feudal vassals, completed the extinction of the 
baronial power. The fall of it commenced with the improvident and 
short-sighted animosity, national and religious, which, thirsting for 
the extermination of a rival people, elevated over the conquerors 
themselves an irresponsible domestic tyranny. They were the eager 
executioners of the murderous decrees of Rome against the Albigenses, 
and thus became the suicidal destroyers of their own fortunes, powers, 
and independence. They grievously abused the trust committed 
to them by the Supreme Ruler of the world, and, by his equitable 
retribution, that abuse was rendered the instrument of their own ruin.’ 
—pp. 238—241, 


So do the retributions of Providence come round, and so does 
that Hand, to which Sir James Stephen, in the face of all the 
God-neglecting philosophies of our time, attributes the real 
ordering of human affairs, accomplish its benign purposes. We 
admire the courage, and the admirable taste, with which the 
author has wielded his lance in this conflict towards the close of 
his seventh lecture. In the eighth lecture, ‘On the Influence 
of the Judicial on the Monarchical System of France,’ we find 
the following sketch of the great St. Louis :— 


‘St. Louis occupies in history a place apart from that of all the 
other moral heroes of our race. It is his peculiar praise to have com- 
bined in his own person the virtues which are apparently the most 
incompatible with each other, and with the state and trials of a king. 
Seated on the noblest of the thrones of Europe, and justly jealous of 
his high prerogatives, he was as meek and gentle as if he had been 
undistinguished from the meanest of his brethren of mankind. En- 
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dowed from his boyhood, by the lavish bounties of nature, with rank, 
wealth, power, health, and personal beauty, he was as compassionate 
as if sorrow had been his daily companion from his youth. An enthu- 
siast in music, architecture, and polite learning, he applied himself to 
all the details of public business with the assiduity of one who had no 
other means of subsistence. Though glowing with all the ardour of 
an Homeric hero on the field of battle, he purchased and maintained 
peace by sacrifices which might have appeared humiliating to the 
faintest heart which ever throbbed beneath the diadem. Surpassed 
by no monarch in modern Europe in the munificence of his bounties, 
or in the splendour of his public works, those purest and most sump- 
tuous of the luxuries of royalty were in no single instance defrayed 
from any tributes levied from his people. Passionately attached to his 
kindred, he never enriched or exalted one of them at the public 
expense. Regarding the aggrandisement of the Crown by the sub- 
jection of the greater feudatories, asa king in all times, and asa 
patriot in his times, must have regarded that policy, he yet respected 
their legal rights, not only with rigid justice, but even with the most 
delicate and generous courtesy. The heir of conquests and territorial 
acquisitions of which the responsibility rested with his grandfather, 
the inestimable advantage with himself, he restored to his rivals and 
his adversaries every fief and province which, upon the strictest 
scrutiny, by the most impartial umpires, appeared to have been added 
to the royal domain by unjust, or even by questionable, means. With 
a soul knit to the Church, and entirely devoted to her real interests, 
he opposed a firmer resistance and a more enduring barrier to sacer- 
dotal rapacity and ambition, than had been contemplated by the most 
audacious and worldly-minded of his predecessors.’—pp. 264—266. 


The points in this delineation are presented with great skill. 
But we have been somewhat amused by observing, that of the - 
ten sentences which make up this forcible paragraph, the mecha- 
nical structure of nine is esa after the same model—each 
begins by describing something which St. Louis was, and ends 
with informing us of something that he did. Classical authorit 
there is, no doubi, for the sort of rule in sentence-making whic 
is here followed; but we venture, with much respect, to say, 
that we account Sir James Stephen much safer in following the 
guidance of his own fine understanding, and exquisite sense of 
fitness, than in taking council of Gibbon, Tacitus, or Cicero. 
It is by keeping clear of these fashions of the past, much more 
than by submitting to them, that the author will address himself 
with effect to the present. Mannerism, whatever be its quality, 
can only be a dit of nature—it is never the whole. Commonly, 
it gives you even that bit distorted. It is from this cause that 
mannerism, however excellent in its way, is sure to pall, while 
nature never does. 
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St. Louis, one of the best of men, contributed to inflict upon 
his country some of its gravest evils. Men could not distrust 
his good intentions, and the transition seemed natural from con- 
fidence in his goodness to confidence in his wisdom. French- 
men were thus thrown off their guard, but it was to their cost. 
St. Louis felt a religious scruple against the wager by battle. 
This fact, among others, disposed him to give special encourage- 
ment to the study of the Roman law, that the military issue to 
which questions were brought before the feudal tribunals, might 
be displaced by an appeal to written laws interpreted by lawyers. 
By degrees these lawyers crept from their low stools at the feet 
of the feudal barons, into the place of the said barons: and as the 
courts, regulated by the authority of this law, grew, from the 
very nature of the law, into a Sesisiiey, it soon became the 
doctrine of the lawyers that the king should be in the place of 
Cesar. Thus a change, which, in its beginning, seemed to be 
most favourable to the ends of justice, tended ere long to the 
establishment of absolute power—the form of power most ad- 
verse to those ends. The king’s courts were made to absorb 
nearly all other courts, and the king’s will nearly all other will. 

For to this state of subjection even what were called the ‘ par- 
liaments’ in France were soon brought. What was called the 
= of Paris, is described by Sir James Stephen as 

earing a nearer resemblance to our Star Chamber, or Privy 
Council, than to an English parliament. Its functions were not 
so much legislative as judicial; and from having included a 
majority of lay judges, it came to consist exclusively of lawyers. 
The parliament of Paris took cognizance of cases within what 
was called the royal domain; but other provinces of France were 
under assemblies bearing the same name, and of the same con- 
stitution. By the help of the civil law, and the good services 
of the men on whom it devolved to act as interpreters of that 
law, the working of the French parliaments was so ordered as 
greatly to facilitate, and not to impede, the progress of despotism. 
‘The tendency everywhere was to subordinate all things local to 
the central, and all things central to the will of a single person. 
It is true, the lawyers in the parliament of Paris, who had done 
so much to bring all other men, and all other interests, into 
subjection to the crown, would fain have made some effectual 
resistance in their own favour. They added to all their other 
instances of effrontery, the assertion, that the authority which 
had ceased to be exercised by the feudal nobility, survived in 
themselves. But the plea availed them not. They had done 
the work of the traitor, and they were to find his reward. 
Francis L, Henry IL., Charles [X., and Louis XIV., all schooled 
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them into obedience, whenever they attempted to exercise what 
they called their right, by hesitating to register and issue the 
~ rescripts of the sovereign. 

Our own judicial history has been in all respects the reverse 
of the judicial history of France. The judicial with us has been 
‘ based on law coming substantially from the mind of the people, 
and administered substantially by the will of the people; and, 
above all, it has never been so much centralized as ee ame 
In France, everything relating to law and justice passed by 
degrees into the hands of lawyers, and thus into the hands of 
the crown ; while with us, the maxim has been to leave as little 
as possible to be dependent on those authorities. Great has 
been the fight among us to preclude the proclamations of kings 
from taking the place of laws, and to provide that the interpre- 
. tation of law by the judge be not put into the place of the law. 

. The matter of the ninth lecture, on ‘The Influence of the 
Privileged Orders on the Monarchy of France,’ has been a good 
deal anticipated in the preceding lecture. The tendencies 
which sufficed to abridge, and ultimately to annihilate, the judi- 
cial authority once exercised by the different grades of a terri- 
torial aristocracy, would do much, as a matter of course, towards 
bringing these aristocracies into a state of subserviency in all 
other respects to the will of the crown. Everywhere the royal 
authority was interposed, as far as possible, between the people 
and the authorities immediately above them. In this manner 
the maxim was acted upon—divide and conquer. 

The greater part of this ninth lecture, however, is occupied in 
showing how this policy was worked in relation to the church. 
In this section we accept the skilful statement of facts which Sir 
James Stephen has given us, but we dissent, if we understand 
him aright, from some of his opinions. The policy of the pontiffs 
in relation to the church, in those ages, was, as we have said, 
the strict counterpart of that pursued by the kings of France 
towards the state—viz., to subordinate the aristocracy of the 
church to their pleasure, by taking its democracy under their 
special patronage. For this purpose they interfered in relation 
to all appointments to the more influential positions of the 
hierarchy. In so doing, they crossed the path of the clergy, in 
whom the church had vested the right to make such elections; 
and also of the civil magistrate, who, as the church became so 
enormously wealthy—if for no other reason—claimed to have a 
voice in the matter. Inthis manner the church of France was 
made to feel the mischief of being subject to two masters—her 
spiritual sovereign insisting on the right of lording it over her, 
and despoiling her almost at pleasure, on the one hand; and her 
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temporal sovereign insisting on the same powers, on the other 
hand. The great object in both cases was to subordinate the 
aristocratic power of the church to a sovereign power. Pontiffs 
and kings were alike eager to replenish their treasury from such 
sources, and to consolidate their power in this form; and both 
often extended their mercenary meddlings, in many ways, from 
the rich bishoprics and abbeys to the less opulent benefices, to the 
manifest wrong of many a humble clerk, and of many a lay patron. 

The proceedings of these two powers in France during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as related by Sir James 
Stephen, have their exact parallel in the history of our own 
country during the same period. The policy of our kings in 
relation to the civil institutions of our country, differed consider- 
ably, and of necessity, from that of the kings of France; but in 
relation to the church, and to transactions with Rome, the 
maxims acted upon were the same. The jarring was per- 
petual between the sovereignty claimed by the pontiff, and that 
claimed by the crown, in church matters; the issue being 
more and more in favour of the latter. The pontiffs might so 
have exercised their authority over the church of France, or the 
church of England, as to have made the clergy themselves . 
sensible that their liberty and property were greatly more secure 
in the keeping of their spiritual, than in the keeping of their 
temporal sovereign. But to expect a policy of steadiness and 
wisdom sufficient to that end, from such an order of men as 
would be presented in a succession of pontiffs in those times, 
would be to expect against nature. We should add, that the 
virtual captivity of the pontiffs for seventy years at Avignon, 
while it greatly conduced to bring the popes into subjection 
to the kings of France, contributed very naturally to make their 
meddlings with the affairs of England the less endurable— 
England being, during the whole of that period, either at war 
with France, or in a state of great disaffection towards it. 

But there are the secs cai gant read much of them in 
French history, and was there not in them a power to check this 
ceaseless tendency of the French monarchy towards the absolute ? 
It is a material fact, that the first of the assemblies so named 
was not convened until both the executive and legislative power 
of the State had passed virtually, and by usage, into the hands 
of the sovereign. This first meeting of the States-General dates 
from the early part of the fourteenth century; and during that 
century this French parliament somewhat after our English 
fashion, was summoned thirteen times. In the two following 
centuries it was convened eleven times, which gives one gather- 
ing of this description for “a every eight years during the 
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first of these centuries, and one for about every twenty years 
during the two succeeding centuries. During the same interval, 
the English parliament assembles every year, sometimes twice in 
the year—a contrast which is alone enough to suggest much as to 
the wide difference between the parliamentary history of France in 
those times and our own. But the States-General, in common with 
the English parliament, consisted of clergy, nobles, and commoners 
—the latter representing what were called the ‘third estate.’ 
‘The commoners, too, were chosen upon a scheme of suffrage much 
broader than obtained at that time in England. But experience 
demonstrated in this case, as it had often done before, and will 
no doubt often do again, that social institutions of this nature 


_ have little chance of keeping their footing, in the face either of a 


powerful aristocracy, or of a powerful monarchy, except as sus- 
tained by a large amount of public intelligence and public virtue. 
On these occasions, the kings professed themselves willing to 
hear the grievances of their eijents 3 and as the condition of 
obtaining money-grants froin the States, promises of better laws, 
or better regulations, were generally made, which were sometimes 
remembered, but much more frequently forgotten. The last 
meeting of the States-General, preceding that which took place 
a little before the outburst of the first French Revolution, was in 
1614. We shall leave Sir James Stephen to state the causes of 
the failure which had led to this utter disuse of a constitutional 
polity in France. 


‘From age to age, assemblies of the representatives of the people 
of that kingdom had but repeated the exhibition of the same imposing, 
but delusive spectacle. Arrayed in all the theatrical pomp of an 
ancient monarchy—embellished with the noblest names, and the most 
illustrious titles—connected, by no doubtful traditions, with the 
national comitia of Clovis, of Charlemagne, and of St. Louis—elected 
by a substantially free and an almost universal suffrage, what was 
wanting to enable the States-General to establish a constitutional 
government? And yet, what did they really accomplish for the free- 
dom of their nation, during the long centuries in which they had so 
often been summoned to meet, and to advise, their sovereigns? 

‘It is to be acknowledged, in their favour, that they constantly and 
faithfully laid bare the diseases of the realm, and depicted, in the most 
vivid colours, the wrongs of their constituents—that they pronounced 
orations of surpassing elogquence—that they gave birth to many bril- 
liant aphorisms—that they recognised the most profound principles— 
and that they formed and announced the loftiest designs. Nor is that 
all. ‘They have the further merit of having occasionally made some 
conquests of constitutional franchises, and of having lent their autho- 
rity to codes of laws which have immortalized the compilers of them. 
Their condemnation is, that they left all these diseases unhealed—that 
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their eloquence proved to be at last but so many sonorous declama- 
‘tions—that their aphorisms, their principles, and their projects, were 
gradually relegated from the senate to the schools—that the laws 
enacted at their instance remained dormantand ineffectual—and thatthe 
abuses which they condemned sprang up, after each renewed censure of 
them, with even greater vigour than before ; like so many noxious 
plants, pruned, but not eradicated. 

‘And whence this continually recurring frustration of so much 
public spirit, though animated by so much ability, and exerted, as it 
was, with such assiduous diligence? That public spirit was profitless, 
because the three orders of the States met there, not as allies, but as 
antagonists—because the impassable barriers of privilege, and rank, 
and prejudice, prevented their fusion into one harmonious body, the 
different members of which could co-operate together for the general 
good—because, on the contrary, the king always found in one or ano- 
ther of those members, a counterpoise against the authority of the 
rest—because they contentedly acquiesced in the humble office of sug- 
gesting and imploring remedies, and left to the king the higher 
function of enacting, and, therefore, the means of defeating, them— 
because the embarrassing multitude and the rhetorical vagueness of 
their proposals afforded always a pretext, often a justification, for the 
royal disregard of the greater number of their complaints—because the 
possession of an usurped, but undisputed, legislative power enabled 
the king to avoid the meetings of the States-General, except at some 
great, infrequent, and distant intervals—and because, during the 
many intervening years in which the representatives of the people 
exercised no superintendence or control over the executive and legis- 
lative government, the French monarchs committed, and the French 
people expiated, those habitual and grievous faults, from which, in the 
exercise of unrestrained authority, man never has been exempt, and 
never will be exempted; unless, indeed, the nature of man himself 
shall hereafter be delivered from the corruptions and the infirmities to 
which it has hitherto been in bondage.’—pp. 471—473. 


But though the States-General ceased from these causes to 
exist, our author is far from regarding their labour as having 
been altogether without effect. 


‘ Are we then to conclude that the States-General were an unpro- 
fitable element in the constitution of the French monarchy? As- 
suredly not. For, first, they moderated and restrained in practice, 
as well as in theory, the reckless increase, and the prodigal expendi- 
ture, of the public revenue. It had been a maxim of the feudal age, 
that no impost could be lawfully levied on free men except with their 
own consent; and reverence for that maxim was kept continually 
alive by the meetings of the representatives of the people, or by the 
traditions of such assemblies. In process of time, indeed, the kings 
of France triumphed over this, as well as all the other constitutional 
principles of earlier generations, and promulgated edicts under which 
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new imposts were exacted, and old imposts were increased, at the 
royal pleasure. But in the very plenitude of the power of Louis XIV. 
such edicts were condemned, even when they were not resisted, as a 
lawless usurpation.’-—pp. 473, 474. 


We wish our space would allow of our making our readers 
acquainted with the substance of the lectures ‘On the Sources 
and Management of the Revenues of France‘ On the Power 
of the Purse’-—and ‘ On the Wars of Religion’ in that country. 
Among popular fallacies, there is hardly another more prevalent, 
_ oF more pernicious, than that which presumes on such a vitality 

in great principles, as to expect to see them triumph indepen- 
dently of a wise and generous fidelity towards them on the part 
of those who profess them. ‘Truth is imperishable, but we have 
no guarantee for its —— imperishable in this place or in that. 
The world may not lose it, but particular communities may lose 
it utterly. The power of falsehood, aided by circumstances, is 
often mightier than it. The following are some of the reasons 
assigned by Sir James Stephen as accounting for the failure 
of Protestantism as the opponent of despotism in France. 


*The Calvinistic type which Protestantism assumed in France was 
alien from the national character. While yet a novelty, indeed, it was 
also a fashion. To sing the hymns of Marot in the Pré aux Clercs, or 
to join the multitude which thronged the pulpit of Theodore Beza, was 
the mode in a country where that capricious power has ever erected 
the chief seat of her dominion. But, ere long, the national spirit 
reasserted its indefeasible authority. Turning away from the cold, 
unimpressive worship of Geneva, the great, the noble, and the rich, 
followed by the crowd which usually follows them, joined again in 
theatrical processions to the shrines of their patron saints, and knelt as 
before around the altars, where the dramatic solemnities of the mass 
were celebrated amidst clouds of incense, and strains of sacred harmony. 
In religion, as in everything else, the craving of the French mind for 
spectacle, for representation, and for effect, is, and ever has been, 
insatiable. 

‘ The Calvinistic system was distinguished from that of all the other 
reformed churches, by the extent to which it rejected ecclesiastical 
tradition, and erected the whole superstructure of belief and worship 
on the Holy Scriptures, as interpreted by Calvin himself. Not content 
to sever those bonds which, reaching back to the most remote Christian 
antiquity, should hold together the churches of every age in one indis- 
soluble society, he imposed on his disciples and on their spiritual 
progeny in all future times, other bonds, wrought by himself from his 
study of the Bible, and embracing the whole compass, not of theology 
alone, but of moral philosophy also. His Christian Institutes claimed 
and acquired for a season, in his Church, an empire resembling that. 
which the logic and ethics of Aristotle had so long enjoyed in the 
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schools. But Calvin was not an Aristotle. His vivacious, inquisitive, 
sceptical fellow-countrymen were not schoolmen. Ere many years had 
passed, they became impatient of the dogmatism even of their great 
patriarch himself. By attempting to bring all moral science within 
the sphere of theology, and by converting scientific principles into 
articles of faith, he had exposed to the attacks of that ingenious and 
versatile people, a long line of positions, many of which, even when 
found to be defenceless, could not be abandoned with safety to the 
rest. The reaction which took place hurried the insurgents from one 
extreme to the other. Servetus may be said to have at length obtained 
his revenge. The doctrines for which he died were widely diffused 
throughout the churches founded by the author of his death. For, 
in the history of Calvinism in France, we have the most impressive of 
all illustrations of the truth, that no Christian society can sever itself 
from the ancient and once universal commonwealth of the Christian 
Church, except at the imminent risk of sacrificing the essence of 
Christianity to the spirit of independence. The Socinianism of the 
later Protestant Church of France was at once the proof of its inherent 
weakness, and the cause of its further decline. . . . . . 1. 

‘It was the error and the misfortune of the French Protestants to 
confide the conduct of their cause to the Princes of the Houseof Bourbon. 
The first of them, Anthony of Navarre, deserted and betrayed it in the 
visionary hope that the Triumvirate would reward him by the exchange 
of his nomiaal crown for a real sovereignty. His brother, Louis de 

Condé, deserted and betrayed it, in the persuasion, that Catherine would 

confer upon him the office of lieutenant-general of France. The 
younger Condé deserted and betrayed it, to rescue his life from the 
assassins of St., Bartholomew. Henry IV. twice abjured the Pro- 
testant creed, first for the preservation of his life, and then for the 
preservation of his crown. These treacheries of the four Bourbons, 
whom the Huguenots followed in the civil wars, were only less fatal 
to their interests than the unrelenting persecutions of the three 
Bourbons, who successively occupied the French throne between the 
death of Henry IV. and the accession of Louis XVI. 

‘It is to the persecutions to which the Protestants were ex- 
posed from the time of their first appearance in the city of Meaux, 
till the near approach of the French Revolution, that we must chiefly 
ascribe their failure to acquire the authority and influence necessary 
to their propagation of constitutional liberty in France. The story 
of these persecutions, so merciless, so unrelenting, and so continuous, 
fills vast volumes which have been dedicated to the memory of the 

sufferers, by the martyrologists of their own party. It is a story 
which no man would either willingly read, or repeat, or even abbre- 
viate. It exhibits our common nature in its most offensive aspect. It 
pervades every era of the French annals. It assumes every conceiv- 
able form of truelty and injustice, and many forms inconceivable to 
the darkest imagination, unaided by an actual knowledge of those 
horrible details. If the most terrific act of this prolonged tragedy 
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was the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the most revolting was the 
Dragonnades of Louis XIV. Catherine and her son had, at least, the 
excuse of believing that the enemies they destroyed were dangerous to 
their own safety, and their offence was not committed under the veil of 
any eminent devotion. Madame de Maintenon and her husband, on the 
other hand, neither felt nor affected to feel, any dread of the myriads of 
helpless victims whom they impoverished, banished, imprisoned, and 
destroyed. But itwas at the bidding of their confessors—with the cordial 
support of their priesthood—with prayers continually on their lips—and 
in the nameof the Prince of Peace, that they daily offered up these human 
sacrifices. The blood of the martyrs has, indeed, been the seed of the 
Church, but not when the hearts of the persecutors have been sufficiently 
steeled against all lassitude, compunction, and remorse. In almost every 
part of Europe, which at this day acknowledges the spiritual dominion 
of the Papacy, the sword, the scourge, the brand, and the axe, wielded 
~ by the secular powers, under the guidance of their spiritual advisers, 
have effectually arrested the progress of the Reformation. In France, 
those weapons were but too successfully employed by the Houses of 
Valois and of Bourbon, to crush religious liberty, and with it to 
eradicate the seeds of constitutional freedom. But they were also, 
however unconsciously, employed to prepare the way for the con- 
vulsions by which two whole generations of mankind have been 
unceasingly agitated, and by which the Capetian Dynasty has again 
and again been subverted from its once immovable foundations.’—pp. 
147—152. 

The seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth lectures are 
‘On the Power of the Pen in France;’ and to many of our 
readers, these will, no doubt, be the most interesting in the 
series. 

The first lecture is occupied with sketches of the career of 
Gerbert, Abélard, and St. Bernard—minds which indicate, with 
marked brilliancy, the science and speculation of the middle age 
in France. Gerbert, afterwards Pope Silvester, was the Roger 
Bacon of France; Abélard represents the French Nominalists ; 
Bernard, the Realists; the writings of the former including all 
the germs of our modern Rationalism—the writings of the latter 
the germs of our modern mysticism and transcendentalism. Sir 
James Stephen insists that these speculations, airy or cloudy as 
they may seem, supplied to the mind of France in those times 
some of the great principles by which its most practical affairs 
were more or less regulated; and maintains, under the 
authority of Cousin, that the two great schools of speculation 
in those remote times, still divide the thinkers of France between 
them. On some of the characteristic differences between 
English and French authorship Sir James Stephen thus writes: 


‘Every one who is at all conversant with the great writers of France, 
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will, I believe, be prompt to acknowledge their superiority to all other 
European writers, and especially to our own, in the art, or the powet, 
of perspicuity. Compare, for example, the language of Montaigne, of 
Pascal, of Bossuet, or of Montesquieu, with the style of Hooker, or 
Milton, or Jeremy Taylor, or Clarendon. How limpid the flow, how 
clear and logical the sequences, of the French,—how involved, inverted, 
parenthetical, and obscure, the stately march of the English composition. 
In the Ecclesiastical Polity, in the Areopagitica, in the Liberty of 
Prophesying, or in the History of the Rebellion, how few are the 
periods which fully convey their meaning, until they have been broken 
up by the student into their elementary sentences. In the Essays of 
Montaigne, or in the Provincial Letters, or in the Histoire des 
Variations, or in the Esprit des Lois, how laboriously must the 
reader search for so much as a single example of involution, inversion, 
or parenthesis? I express no opinion on the comparative excellence 
either of the two schools or of their respective canons of criticism. I 
confine myself to the remark, that, in this competition of the giants, 
the palm of habitually expressing the most profound thoughts in the 
most simple and intelligible forms of speech, must be awarded, not to 
England, but to France. 

‘ And such as are the giants in either host, such also, in their measure, 
are the innumerable dwarfs in each. In later times, indeed, the 
common herd of writers in both nations have affected a sort of chiaro- 
scuro; the convenient shelter for meagreness of thought and poverty 
of invention. For this degeneracy we however are, I fear, far more 
deeply responsible than our neighbours. Darkened as the literary 
language of France has so often been by the fumes of undigested meta- 
physics, there is no author, and scarcely any reader there, who would 
not stand aghast at the introduction into his native tongue of that 
inorganic language which even Samuel Taylor Coleridge himself 
tumbled out in some of his more elaborate speculations, and with 
which the imitators of that great man are at this day distorting and 
Germanising the speech of our progenitors. 

‘ Now, as we are to infer from the style peculiar to France some of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the national mind, what are those 

- distinctive qualities of the French people which have prescribed clear- 
ness and precision as the first and fundamental law of all good or 
tolerable composition among them? I answer, first, that, in that law, 
we have a proof of the genial, sympathetic, and communicative spirit 
which is their inalienable birthright. The cloud-compelling Jupiter 
shrouded himself in darkness, because he dwelt in an abstracted and 
silent solitude. But the god of day rejoiced in the light, because he 
was also the god of eloquence. Even so a German will so often write 
obscurely, because his pleasure is in secluded rumination. A French- 
man always writes clearly, because his happiness is in social and intel- 
lectual intercourse. The first calls up shadowy dreams not less with 
his pen than with his pipe. The other is engaged in the commerce of 
thought in his study, not less than in the salon. And hence the 
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immeasurable superiority of the French to all other nations in social 
literature. "What can be compared with the ease, the grace, the fasci- 
nating flow of their familiar letters? except, perhaps, their historical 
memoirs, which are, indeed, but another kind of familiar letters, 
addressed to society at large, by actors in the scene of public life, who 
have gladly escaped from its caution and reserve to enjoy the freedom 
of colloquial intercourse.’-—pp. 211—213. 


There is, however, something more to be included, if this com- 
parison is to make an approach towards completeness: — 


‘But such advantages are purchased at a price. The propensity 
and the power thus to render literature subservient to the embellish- 
ment of life, are continually tending to a fatal abuse. Recall the long 
series of men of genius, from Rabelais to Voltaire, who, becoming the 
victims of their own arts of fascination, have so often debased history, 
philosophy, and religion itself, to a frivolous pastime; the idle resource 
of the habitually idle. Remember how Bayle postpones everything 
else to the amusement of his readers; how Montesquieu strews the 
Esprit des Lois with epigrams; and how even the illustrious Pascal 
illuminates the most awful of all discussions with the charms of his 
inimitable irony. Conjecture (for it is hopeless to measure) the 
dimensions of those pyramids of contes, novels, romances, fictitious 
memoirs, comedies, and vaudevilles, which the pens of French men and 
women have piled up with sucha prodigality of labour and of talent; 
and then confess that, if the passion to captivate, and to be captivated, 
has rendered the style of France pellucid, it has also contributed not 
a little to render much of her literature frivolous.’-—p. 213. 


Sir James greatly admires—as every man of intelligence must 
—the exquisite perspicuity of the French written language, and 
regards it as indicating the predominance of the reasoning faculty 
in the French mind. No one acquainted with the best writers 
in France on metaphysical subjects can have been insensible to 
the delicacy and skill with which they express their ideas, and 
give you the finest shade of their meaning. We are disposed to 
suspect, however, that their logic is much more acute than com- 
_ prehensive—much more refined within certain limits, than safe 
asa whole. Our own Locke is singularly wanting in that ready 
and adroit structure of sentences, and use of terms, in which the 
French are such proficients. But let any man become master of 
the ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding,’ and then read Cousin’s 
course of lectures upon it, and we should marvel much if he does 
not admit that the Englishman, if not the more brilliant guide 
of the two, is greatly the more safe. He may be less clever at 
points, but he has more real perspicacity. If he does less to 
startle and astonish, he does less also to throw you off your guard, 
and tomislead. We are aware that statements to this effect are 
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not a to find favour at Cambridge, where even such men as 
Whewell and Sedgwick have dishonoured themselves by speaking 
contemptuously of our great Englishman. That these gentlemen 
have so done without having taken the pains really to under- 
stand the author whom they have so grossly misrepresented, is a 
point about which we have no sort of doubt. But this by the 
way. Even Sir James Stephen, with all his admiration of the 
logic-loving power of the French, does not conceal his impression 
that it is a power to which we should not surrender ourselves 
without a good deal of caution and forethought. Somehow or 
other, it is found to be marvellously apt at leading people into 
mischief. 

‘But this logical structure of the understanding of our neighbours, 
while at once generating their characteristic perspicuity of style, and 
attested by it, has also given birth to that remorseless Ergotsme (no 
language but their own could have found place for-such a word), by 
which they are no less distinguished. The helpless slaves of syllogism, 
they advance with unflinching intrepidity to any consequence, how- 
ever startling, which seems to them legitimately to emerge from what- 
ever they regard as well-established premises; while they reject, with 
equal hardihood, any doctrine, however invaluable, which cannot be 
so demonstrated. They are rationalists in the correct sense of that 
much misused expression; that,is, they are more than sceptical of all 
conclusions which unaided reason cannot reach, even though they may 
be reached by the aid of those guides, of which reason herself has 
taught the need, and the authority. They condemn, as unmeaning or 
superstitious, every opinion which cannot be enounced in terms per- 
fectly unambiguous, even when such opinions are conversant with 
topics beyond the range of human observation and of man’s ex- 
perience. He who would estimate the extent to which such Pyr- 
rhonism infects and degrades much of the literature of France, must 
pass a large part of his life in reading books, the knowledge of which 
a good man would regret, and awise and humble man avoid.’—p. 215. 


We submit, there must be something radically defective in a 
logic that does not better know where to stop. It may, as we - 
have said, be acute, but it must be lacking in comprehensiveness. 
A duly comprehensive logic not only assists you to move, it 

ives you the requisite caution when you should proceed no 
urther. One of the latest acquisitions of the wise is to know 
that. 

Even in respect to clearness and freedom of style, the distance 
between the French and ourselves has been constantly diminish- 
ing since the Restoration, and especially since the days of 
Dryden and Goldsmith. It may be that talent of this kind 
should be admitted, even now, to be more natural, upon the 
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average, to the Frenchman than to the Englishman. But what 
we have not so commonly by nature, we are daily realizing upon 
a large scale by study and practice; and as we say of our logic, 

_#0 we may perhaps say of our style—that what it wants in point 
and vivacity, it more than compensates in substance, and in the 
sort of power that produces and sustains conviction. 

Sir ¢ sora is fond of placing his great characteristic spirits in 
triads. First we have Ceshert, Abélard, and St. Bernard; next 
we have Joinville, Froissart, and De Comines; and next comes 
the same number,. more strangely assorted—viz., Rabelais, 
Calvin, and Montaigne. The delineation of all these master- 
spirits is achieved with great truthfulness and power. We 
scarcely need say, that Rabelais, Calvin, and Montaigne cannot 
be any one of them accepted as an expression of the spirit of the 
French people taken as a whole. The plants in this case are so 
widely different in their nature, that the atmosphere in which 
they alike found sustenance must have been widely different. 
Had Montaigne been the contrast of his times to the degree 
alleged by our author, the times would have given little heed to 
his utterances, and the proofs of his genius would probably 
never have reached us. He was antagonist to some of its 
developments—in harmony with others. In the France of that 
day the jovial sensuousness of Rabelais, the devout logic of 
Calvin, and the easy scepticism of Montaigne, found a fitting 
auditory. Religion, whether as proceeding from Rome or 
Geneva, had come to breathe the spirit, and take the form, of a 
stern dogmatism; and in the rising scepticism—of which Mon- 
taigne was the representative—we see the natural revolt against 
that tendency. Rabelais saw the weaknesses of both these 

arties, but added to this weakness a large stock of his own. 

he gravity of the divines would have been to him as a per- 
petual funeral: and even the comparative playfulness of Mon- 
taigne would have been an insipid affair, sadly wanting in the zest 
and lustiness necessary to all real enjoyment. Calvin, Montaigne, 
_ and Rabelais played the parts respectively of the Franciscan, 
the Courtier, and Silenus:—and as it was with these men, so was 
it with the French people. Each had his admirers. The 
national character embraced them all. In some, all these tem- 
peraments were largely blended; in a greater number, the one 
or the other was predominant. 

Rabelais became the father of the mocking school in French 
literature. From him the gifted men of that country learnt the 
me of ridicule. It was a perilous discovery to make. In 

rance, everything true, noble, and devout, has been prostrated 
lamentably by the force of that weapon. Montaigne did not 
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wield it in the manner of Rabelais: but together they formed 
the school of the doubters, and their disciples having learned, like 
themselves, to turn away from all grave subjects with a smile or 
a shrug, have sunk naturally into that form of tolerated selfishness 
so common among men of the world, ever giving themselves to the 
immediate, to the neglect of the future, to the personal, to the 
neglect of the public. It is not to this school, however, that we 
must look for the persecutors in French history. These men 
were not sufficiently men of convictions or earnestness in any- 
thing, to give themselves to such employment. It is not in the 
Pyrrhonists, whose history is traced from the rationalist specula- 
tions of Abélard, that our author finds the persecuting element, 
but rather in the Ideologists, whose history is traced from St. 
Bernard. In this latter school the force of logic, of quietism, 
and of mysticism, all strangely combined to form a school so filled 
with self-confidence and dogmatism, as to be prepared to regard 
all departures from their own opinions as necessarily sinful, and 
to regard the guilt so contracted as justly exposing the delin- 
quents to punishment. According to our author, we have a 
continuation of this school in our modern Spiritualists. The 
infallible oracle with such men is the subjective ; withthe Romanist 
it is also the subjective, but the subjective bearing witness to 
the objective. In both cases there is the same pretence to a 
scientific exactness and certainty; and from this fact, the same 
inference follows in favour of persecution. The following is our 
author’s account of the sceptical school of France, and of what 
it was fitted to do, and has done, for that country :— 


‘By scepticism, as I at present employ that word, I do not mean 
the suspension of the judgment on each successive subject of inquiry, 
nor that freedom of mind which, in the result of any such inquiry, can 
lay aside the most cherished preconceptions, and embrace truth, even 
if she at length presents herself in a form the most unexpected and un- 
welcome. Without such scepticism as this, the search for truth is but a 
mockery; and the inquirer, however much he may vaunt his freedom, 
is, in fact, a bondsman. The scepticism which I impute to so many 
of the great French writers, is a very different state of mind from this. 
They were opinionless, and were content to be so. They were desti- 
tute of settled convictions, and acquiesced in the want of them. Even 
so far as they could attain to any definite creed, they held by it faintly 
and irresolutely. ‘They had no faith which they were ready to attest 
by any considerable sacrifice; none to which they clung as an inde- 
structible part of their portion in this life, or of their inheritance 
beyond the grave. 

‘If, as I am constrained to infer, Abélard, and Rabelais, and 
Montaigne, and Bayle, and so many others of their illustrious lineage 
in France, were in this sense of the word sceptics, it seems to me to 
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follow inevitably that a large part of their readers were sceptics also. 
For they became illustrious, precisely because they were the faithful 
interpreters of the thoughts and feelings which had already been 
born, or were struggling into life, in the minds of their contemporaries. 
Their popular acceptance and their fame were earned by that fidelity. 
They would have inculcated Pyrrhonism in vain, and would have 
been unrewarded by the laurel in any land, of which the prevailing 
tendencies were not already Pyrrhonic. They gave to those tenden- 
cies a strength and a decision, which would have been unattainable 
without their aid; but though they fostered, they did not create them. 
‘ That scepticism has long been among the natural characteristics of 
Frenchmen, I infer, not merely from the general tone of so much of 
their literature, but also from that peculiarity of it which French 
critics make their boast. It bears, as they very truly say, constant 
witness to the national passion for abstract ideas. ‘That passion, 
indeed, animates not their books only, but their discourses in the 
senate, in the pulpit, and at the bar. It takes possession of their 
clubs, and even of their private society. No aspirant after wit or 
wisdom in France can make good his pretensions, unless he knows how 
to scale the transcendental peaks of philosophy. To this species of 
the sublime they are ever ready to sacrifice even the beautiful. The 
fine mental sense of Greece (where the love of beauty was a national 
and universal instinct) would have rejected, with unutterable scorn, 
those supersensuous embellishments with which Frenchmen, especially 
in our own times, rejoice to adorn their poetry, their history, and 
their rhetoric. For in truth, such ornaments are as cheap and vulgar 
as they are unbecoming. Any man of common intelligence may be 
easily trained to any legerdemain of the understanding—to the making 
of abstractions, for example, as easily as to the making of jokes, or the 
making of verses. The production of apophthegms is a hard task to 
him, and to him only, who allows himself to utter no words, without 
both a definite meaning and a profound conviction of the truth of 
what he says. The throes and labours of a long life preceded the 
birth of each of the sayings for which as many of the sages of Greece 
have been immortalized. But the writer of the newspaper which lies 
‘on your breakfast table at Paris is never without his pearls of super- 
lative wisdom to scatter over his account of yesterday’s review or 
opera. 
Pe Whence then is this national habit of quitting the solid earth 
‘ for the hazy clouds? It is nothing else than the love of that ‘ provi- 
sional doubt’ in which these aeronauts find their pleasure and their 
glory. By the aid of these metaphysical juggleries of words, they 
sublimate, darken, and dissolve all doctrines, even without the express 
and formal contradiction of any. They live in a region of half-mean- 
ings, or of no meaning,—in a state of contented, though perhaps un- 
conscious scepticism. Wedded to no political opinions, but dallying 
with all, they pass, in a few brief years, through all the phases in 
which political society has ever exhibited itself amongst men, though 
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never lacking ‘ pure ideas’ with which to polish periods, and to darken 
counsel, about each. 

‘The France of the last sixty years has, indeed, been in a state of 
chronic and unnatural distortion. But her intellectual habits were 
not, and could not have been, essentially different when the hill and 
gardens of Ste. Genevieve were thronged with the disciples of Abélard, 
or when the booksellers’ shops were besieged by purchasers of the 
Gargantua, or when the ladies of Versailles were writing Cartesian 
letters. The enthusiastic popularity of their sceptical teachers has, 
from age to age, been at once the effect and the cause of that state of 
the national mind, of which we may read the results in every page of 
their national history. That history everywhere depicts a people 
gallant, gay, ingenious, versatile, and ardent beyond all rivalry and 
all example. But it also sets before us a race more destitute than any 
other of profound and immutable convictions, and, therefore, less 
capable than any other of a steady progress in the great practical 
science of constitutional government,—a people who are, at one time, 
the sport of any demagogue who can veil his selfish ambition under the 
cant of ‘pure ideas; and, at another time, the victims of any despot 
who may be strong enough to trample both the ideologists and their 
verbal science under his feet. ‘To have induced, or cherished, this 
mental temperament is, I believe, the well-founded reproach of the 
‘ Pyrrhonic succession’ in France.’—pp. 271—275. 

But if Sir James has his cautions for those who believe too 
little, so has he for those who believe too much—or with so little 
of modest self-distrust as to be disposed to take upon them the 
airs of the infallible :— 

‘The Mystic and Quietist literature of France was pre-eminently 
devout both in its tone and in its design; but it propagated those 
views to which may be ascribed the massacre of the Albigenses and of 
the Huguenots. It contributed more powerfully than any other teach- 
ing to annihilate, in the minds of men, that modest self-distrust, by 
which the uplifted arm may be arrested before it falls in vengeance 
on those who dissent from our opinions. It fostered what I have 
before called the pride of belief—the pride of him who, believing that 
his own soul is a mirror reflecting the eternal verities of the Divine 
intellect, considers it impious to doubt his own infallibility. The 
stories of the Alhigensian crusade, and of the wars of religion, are, 
indeed, so revolting, that the reader of them is reconciled to his own 
nature only by the remembrance that crimes so unparalleled had their 
basis rather in the illusions of the human heart than in its malignity. 
Those crimes, however, have not been without their penalties. The 
royal exterminators of the heretics were elevated by their destruction, 
to an absolute and despotic power over every class and variety of 
their subjects. Those literary teachers, whose mysticism scattered 


the too prolific seeds of those persecutions, were therefore, in effect, 


the most fatal of all enemies to the growth of constitutional liberty 
in France. 
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‘Nor is it possible to exempt the great author of the Institution 
Chrétienne, and the ‘ Ergoists,’ who acknowledged in him their intel- 
lectual progenitor, from their share of the responsibility for the failure 
of sound principles of government amongst the French people. His 
book furnished the premises of which his Presbyterian scheme of 
Church government in France was the practical consequence. As we 
formerly saw, it was a polity founded on principles as purely democratic 
as were proclaimed in the States-General, either by Marcel or by 
Mirabeau. Calvin was one of the ‘grands organisateurs’ of France ; 
and, in common with almost the whole of that class of French states- 
men, he placed himself much more under the guidance of logic than of 
those other habits, or powers of the human mind, to which less ambi- 
tious statesmen render, not indeed an exclusive, but a willing, homage. 
He reasoned with inexorable precision, and as he reasoned so he acted. 
To compare things utterly dissimilar in every other respect, his Insti- 
tution Chrétienne, and the Ecclesiastical Economy to which it gave 
birth, tallied with the revolutionary declaration of the ‘rights of man,’ 
and the constitutional act which followed it. In either case the logic 
was invulnerable, and in each the scheme was impracticable. In either 
case the design was to advance the cause of freedom, and in each the 
result was to render that cause utterly hopeless. 

‘In his study at Geneva, Calvin seems to have forgotten the real 
condition of the people, and of the government of his native land. 
Perhaps he believed that his disciples would be strong enough to obtain 
the mastery of that government. If so, it was an entire and a fatal 
mistake. He established an ecclesiastical democracy ina land in which 
political freedom had not so much as a nominal existence, and in which 
the vast majority were the willing subjects of a spiritual despotism. No 
man could reason more closely, and no man could divine the future more 
unskilfully. No vision of such a monarch as Richelieu presented itself 
to his foresight. He did not foresee that, by asserting the independ- 
ence of the Presbyterian Church, he was raising up against it a mortal 
enemy in the first great statesman who might be strong enough to 

assert the supremacy of the Crown over all the other institutions of 
France. He fell into the error so habitual to almost all French re- 
formers, of sacrificing the practical to the theoretical, and of squan- 
dering all which might have been secured, in the vain hope of at once 
grasping everything which could be desired. I therefore place him 
and his followers amongst those whose writings contributed to the 
growth of absolute power in France; because he, and they in obedience 
to his lessons, presented to the French kings, and especially to 
Richelieu, the greatest of them all, an antagonist which at once pro- 
voked and justified their hostility.—pp. 278—280. 


This witness is true; so may men err through the mysticism 
which owns no logic; and so may they err through logic, when 
divorced from a due regard to the practical. From the period 
when the French monarchy became consolidated and ascendant, 
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its great policy, as will be a was to discountenance all 
political discussion. Singularly destitute, accordingly, of works 
of that nature, is the literature of France, from the age of 
Francis I. to the close of the reign of Louis XIV. How it was 
managed, not only to prevent the great authors of France from 
touching on — speculations, but to degrade them to the 
level of worshippers before the absolutist power of the throne, is 
thus explained :— 

‘ As Francis, and Charles, and Leo, and Julius, and Lorenzo had 
assigned science, and poetry, and painting, and architecture, and sculp- 
ture, as their appropriate provinces, to those great master-spirits of 
Italy, to whom they forbade the culture of political philosophy, so 
Louis, when he interdicted to the gigantic intellects of his times and 
country all intervention in the affairs of the commonwealth, summoned 
them to the conquest of all the other realms of thought in which they 
might acquire renown, either for him, for France, or for themselves. 
The theatres, the academies, the pulpits, and the monasteries of his 
kingdom rivalled each other in their zealous obedience to that royal 
command, and obeyed it with a success from which no competent and 
equitable judge can withhold his highest admiration. At this day, 
when all the illusions of the name of Louis are exhausted, and in this 
country, where his Augustan age has seldom been regarded with much 
enthusiasm, who can seriously address himself to the perusal of his 
great tragedians, Corneille and Racine—or of his great comedians, 
Moliére and Régnard—or of his great poets, Boileau and La Fontaine 
—or of his great wits, La Rochefaucauld and La Bruyére—or of his 
great philosophers, Des Cartes and Pascal—or of his great divines, 
Bossuet and Arnauld—or of his great scholars, Mabillon and Mont- 
faucon—or of his great preachers, Bourdaloue and Massillon—and not 
confess that no other monarch was ever surrounded by an assem- 
blage of men of genius so admirable for the extent, the variety, and 
the perfection of their powers. 

‘And yet the fact that such an assemblage were clustered into a 
group, of which so great a king was the centre, implies that there 
must have been some characteristic quality uniting them all to each 
other and to him, and distinguishing them all from the nobles of every 
other literary commonwealth which has existed amongst men. 
What, then, was that quality, and what its influence upon them? 

‘ Louis lived with his courtiers, not as a despot among his slaves, 
but as the most accomplished of gen'‘emen among his associates. 
This social equality was, however, always guarded from abuse by the 
most punctilious observance, on their side, of the reverence due to his 
pre-eminent rank. In that enchanted circle men appeared at least to 
obey, not from a hard necessity, but from a willing heart. The 
bondage in which they really lived was ennobled by that conventional 
code of honour which dictated and enforced it. They prostrated 
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themselves before their fellow-man with no sense of self-abasement, 
and the chivalrous homage with which they gratified him, was con- 
sidered as imparting dignity to themselves. 

‘ Louis acknowledged and repaid this,tribute of courtesy, by a conde- 
scension still more refined, and by attentions yet more delicate than 
their own. The harshness of power was so ingeniously veiled, 
every shade of approbation was so nicely marked, and every 
gradation of favour so finely discriminated, that the tact of good 
society—that acquired sense, which reveals to us the impression we 
make on those with whom we associate—became the indispensable 
condition of existence at Versailles and Marly. The inmates of those 
palaces lived under a law peculiar to themselves; a law most effective 
for its purposes, though the recompence it awarded to those who 
pleased their common master was but his smile, and though the penalty it 
imposed on those who displeased him was but his frown.’—pp. 286—288. 


The manner in which patronage of this nature gave its im- 
_ to the whole style of rrase- ee in those times, is most 
elicitously given in the paragraphs which follow. 


‘The men of letters, to whom a place was assigned in the court of 
Louis, were nearly all plebeians, but were rescued by the king from 
the social degradations to which their rank might otherwise have 
exposed them. The graces and the elegance which they witnessed in 
his circle, were not only adopted in their own personal address and 
manners, but were transferred into their writings. To please, and to 
rise by pleasing, became the great ends of literary, as they were of 
fashionable, existence. Men of genius sought to please in the republic 
of letters, as they had learned to please among the aristocratic compa- 
nions of their princes. They ascended to literary power by the arts 
which, in that age, conducted the nobles of the land to power in the 
state. They aimed at creating a profound interest by their writings, 
without ever provoking a painful excitement. Their books were 
redolent of the same graceful ease, by which they had themselves been 
charmed in the intercourse of the privileged classes. They exhibited, 
as authors, the same gaiety of spirit which they had seen diffusing, 
through that elevated circle, the transient sense of equality, so indis- 
pensable to all true social enjoyment. Having learnt, in the brilliant 
companies which thronged the royal salons, how mighty is the force of 
ridicule, they assumed, in their literary character, all the weapons, 
offensive and defensive, by which the assaults of that great aristocratic 
power may be’ either pointed or repelled. Diligent students of the 
cohventional code of manners, they became familiar with all the signals 
. beneath which it commands the polished few to rally, and with all the 

penalties which it denounces against the unpolished many, who are 
heedless or unconscious of that rallying ery. Minds born to grapple 
with the loftiest contemplations were thus too often engaged with the 
most trivial. They were but too apt to study the superficial aspect of 
society, to the disregard of its inward state and of its outward tenden- 
cies. They investigated the specific man more than the generic man, 
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the French character more than the human character, the empty 
vanities of the world rather than its true dignities, the fleeting follies 
of mankind more than their inherent weaknesses or corruptions. 
Moliére himself, great as he was, condescended to become little 
else than the lord justiciary, under Louis XIV., of the high court of 
Ridicule. 

‘ But while many of the nobler pursuits of literature were thus aban- 
doned, the learned courtiers of Louis found, in their mental and social 
allegiance to him, the fullest occasion for exercising and perfecting 
those qualities which, at the commencement of my last lecture, I 
enumerated as eminently characteristic of the spirit and intellect of the 
people of France. Their social disposition and genial nature rendered 
it easy and delightful to them to reflect in their books, the gaiety, the 
grace, and the cordiality of the high-born associates with whom they 
mingled. Their logical acumen detected at a glance, and expelled 
remorselessly from their writings, whatever would have appeared to 
that fastidious audience, either vulgar, or exaggerated, or tedious, or 
obscure. They used the most abstruse deductions of reason, as 
Cleopatra used her pearls, to add an occasional zest to a royal banquet. 
Their national eloquence shone forth with unwearied lustre, though, 
even in the pulpit, they never wholly intermitted the homage so 
habitually rendered to their princely idol. But, above all, the 
unmeasured obedience of the French people to whatever was esteemed 
as alegitimate power améng them, was manifested by the authors of 
their Augustan age by the most indiscriminating loyalty. Because 
Louis was superstitious and intolerant, not a voice was raised among 
them in defence of spiritual or of mental freedom. Because he was 
an absolute king, they breathed not a word on behalf of their national 
franchises. Because he was himself the state, they passed by the 
affairs of the commonwealth as though the discussion of them would 
have been a case of léze majesté against him. Because success in war 
was his favourite boast, they incessantly laboured in erecting trophies 
to his military renown. Because he was amorous, they sang of love in 
strains sometimes impassioned, sometimes artificial, but always in 
harmony with the sentiments which rumour taught them to ascribe to 
their king. And because he was the admitted model of universal 
excellence, the greatest minds which France has ever produced, drew 
habitually and servilely from that model in many of their greatest 
works.’—pp. 288—291. 


We sometimes complain that the literary character among us 
participates so iittle in the notice and favour of our own ruling 
powers. That it is so, however, is a fact to which we owe no 
small portion of the sound political feeling that has been here- 
ditary in this country. May the day be far distant in which 
those who hold ‘ the Power of the Pen’ in England will be found 
looking with expectancy to the patronage of princes or of minis- 
tries in the prosecution of their labours, Nor is it in the nature 
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of such a state of things that itshould last. Such an inversion of 
the noble is unnatural. Even in France it could not be per- 
tuated. When those who suffered themselves to be interdicted 

m all free discussion on either politics or religion, had worked 
the soil left to them until it could yield no more, the time came in 
which bolder men seized on the neglected fields, and wrought in 
them, after a fashion, and with results, never to be forgotten! 
When the reaction came, the glories of priesthood and of mo- 
narchy were laid alike in the dust, and amidst deeds the report 
es which has been as a tingling in the ear of the nations to this 

our. 

We have passed by many beautiful and instructive passages in 
these volumes which we had marked for insertion. Much also 
that it was in our mind to say about the French monarchy under 
Louis XIV. we must forbear to say. That memorable reign 
extends from 1643 to 1715. It naturally divides itself into three 
parts—the years of the king’s minority, which were not without 
embarrassments and inquietude; the interval extending from 
the majority of the king to the year 1704, which may be described 
as the era of prosperity and splendour and the space from 1704 
to 1715, which may be described as the disastrous, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the retributive portion of that epoch in French 

istory. During the lifetime of that one monarch in France, 
the grand struggle between the parliamentarians and_ the 
royalists in England originated, and was prosecuted to its close ; 
our ancient constitution gave place to a commonwealth and a 
protectorate; the House of Stuart was restored to the throne, 
and a second time expelled; and our country, amidst all the 
impediments of war abroad and feud at home, is found pursuing 
an onward course during the reigns of William and Mary and 
Queen Anne. Sir James intimates, that he may some day dis- 
course on English history as he has now discoursed on the 
history of France. We earnestly hope that this purpose may be 
realized—though the last lecture in this series, intituled ‘The 
Growth of the French and English Monarchies compared,’ is to 
us the least satisfactory of the whole. A fairly developed view of 
the history of the two countries in something like comparative 
lights, would be inestimable. If we have any fear about it, as 
coming from such a pen, we must be allowed to say, that it is a fear 
as to the natural influence of such a position as that filled bv Sir 
James Stephen, even on a mind of his order in the discussion of 
suchatheme. The English government is not in relation to the 
University of Cambridge, what Louis XIV. was to his literati. 
But in the former case, as in the latter, there is danger of its 
being tacitly understood that nothing is to be said in such con- 
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nexions that may not be expected to pass muster as political or- 
thodoxy of the most respectable description. The ignorance and 
special pleading of Hume have done their work. His influence 
is of the past. Retribution has come. The lie does not last 
for ever. 

We close these pages with a feeling of sincere gratitude to 
their author; and we can honestly say that we have no memory 
of having ever read two volumes more rich in material, in taste, 
or in wisdom. 


Art. IL—(1.) Barrett’s Pastoral Office. London: 1839. 

(2.) Dixon’s Methodism, in its Origin, Economy, and Present Position. 
1843. 

(3.) Methodism in America. By Dr. Dixon. 1849. 

ts Minutes of Conference. 1851. 

5.) An Essay on the Constitution of Wesleyan Methodism. By Dr. 
Beecuam. 1850. 

(6.) The Doctrine of the Pastorate. By Grorce Smitu, F.A.S. 1851. 

(7.) Principles of Wesleyan Methodism. By the Rev. James H. Rice. 
1850. 


(8.) Congregational Independency and Wesleyan Connexionalism con- 
trasted. By the Rev. James H. Rica. 1851. 

(9.) Grindrod’s Compendium of the Laws and Regulations of Wes- 
leyan Methodism. London: Mason. 


‘ Tne Independent theory goes upon the assumption, that every 
‘church member is competently intelligent, and humbly pious, ‘a 
‘ perfect man in Christ Jesus,’ who has his ‘ senses, fully exercised 
‘to distinguish good from evil,’ right from wrong. Little need, 
‘ comparatively, could such a community have of a teacher or 
‘pastor at all. A settled minister, a permanent (nominal) head 
‘and ruler is, in fact, an incongruity and superfluity, on the pure 
‘ Independent hypothesis. In an Independent church, ‘ the 
‘ minister is not the servant and humble representative of Christ, 
‘bound to teach his truth and enforce his laws, whether the 
‘people will hear or whether they will forbear, but he is simply 
‘the organ and mouthpiece of the people. How can a minister so 
‘ circumstanced respond to the prophet’s strain of exhortation in 
‘ Ezekiel xxxiii.? How can he, in this degraded and degrading 
‘ position, conscientiously, and without fear or favour, discharge his 
‘ duty to Christ, in ‘ warning the unruly,’ ¢ rebuking those who are 
‘unsound in the faith,’ ‘ rejecting the factious or immoral.’-—‘ A 
‘corrupt Independent church is almost sure to grow more deeply 
‘and deadly corrupt ; and in one that is tainted with corruption, 
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‘ the leaven of evil is very likely to spread.—The republican con- 
‘stitution of those churches calls forth and fosters a turbulent Anti- 
‘nomian spirit; and the factious flatterer of popular vanity, or 
‘ abettor of popular licence, will almost always in the end overcome 
‘ the passive resistance and quiet influence of the more peaceable, 
‘ pious, and soberminded.—The system of Independency is alike 
‘ unfriendly to the piety and fidelity of pastor and flock ; the action 
‘and reaction are both bad, and bad in many ways: and if the 
‘effects are in many instances happily less injurious than might 
‘have been expected, it“is because in these cases the much 
‘ vaunted theory of Independency is a dead letter.—We conclude, 
‘then, that a system (Independency) the necessary tendency of 
‘ which is to counteract the energies, to limit the scope, to chill the 
£ heart, to pinion the arms of Christian charity,—to self-centre all 
‘thought and care, to transform every neighbour church, though 
‘called by the same name, into a rival, that such a system cannot 
‘be, &c.—The spirit engendered and nourished by Independency 
“is essentially opposed to the missionary spirit. Sectarian narrow- 
‘ness, and low-thoughted selfishness—not catholic and expansive 
‘ charity—are the natural fruits of the system of Independency.’ 
*—Their system (the Independents), we are solemnly convinced, 
‘is THE MOST UNSCRIPTURAL FORM OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT IN 
ProrestanT CurisTENDOM.’! 

The italics in these precious morsels are for the most part our 
own. But whence, it will be asked, can we have derived this 
series of modest, truthful, and charitable’ utterances? Has the 
Bishop of Exeter descended from his throne, and deigned to 
visit us with the lash of his rhetoric? or has that clean-handed 
= Master Gathercole, broken his silence, and given 

imself to his work again? Neither. We regret to say, it is a 
Methodist minister who thus writes—not an old one, we are told, 
but one regarded by the old as entitled to connexional honour 
and confidence ; partly on account of his ability, and specially be- 
cause of the true Methodist spirit that is foundin him. The writer 
' speaks, accordingly, in the manner of one who feels that he has 
a right to speak, not only on his own behalf, but in behalf of his 
brethren. Speaking of our own ill-starred brotherhood, the 
Independents, our authority says: ‘We have ever been peace- 
‘able, and would fain continue so. But fellowship with such 
‘ spirits it isin vain to hope for. Again and again have we sought 
‘amity, and seemed to find it for atime. But our confidence has 
* ALWAYS been imposed upon, and our hopes have EVER been de- 
‘ceived. We dare noi hastily trust them again. With a few 
‘noble exceptions, whom we the more love and honour for their 
‘rareness, it is the principle of the Independents, when possible, 
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*andas far as possible, to embroil, injure, and scatter Wesleyans.’* 
We have ‘ sought amity—our confidence has always been imposed 
upon—our hopes have ever been deceived,’—truly, these are some- 
what provoking words. The intercourse between Methodists and 
Independents an intercourse of narrow and selfish calculation 
on the side of the Independents, and of the most expansive and 
generous feeling on the side of Methodism! The marvellous com- 
placency of the man who could insinuate that, is to us quite a 
curiosity. 

We think we may ourselves say, that both from the press, and 
through other channels, we have ever been disposed to pursue 
towards our Wesleyan brethren the course dictated by neighbourly 
and Christian feeling. We are quite sure, also, that this has been 
the practice of Congregationalists generally. It may be, that 
where we have been weak our aid has rarely been ‘ sought;’ but 
where we have been strong it has been very commonly solicited, 
and as commonly rendered. If, as Mr. Rigg assures us, we are to 
be trusted no more, we may regret such loss of confidence on 
other grounds, it certainly will not be from considerations at all 
of a selfish nature. 

It is natural, however, that our readers should wish to know 
what has happened to call forth this crusade of Methodism 
agairst Congregationalism. The secret of the whole is found in 
the fact, that the recent defections from Methodism,—defections 
extending to the loss of more than 60,000 members in one 
year,—have all been, not indeed ¢o Congregationalism, but 
certainly in that direction. But are we poor Congregationalists 
to blame for what has thus happened? ‘ it a fault of ours if 
our principles prove to be of such a nature as to commend them- 
selves, in whole or in part, to other minds besides our own? It 
is said, indeed, that Methodist defection in the direction of 
Congregationalism has found much sympathy among Congrega- 
tionalists. But supposing this to be so, is the thing itself so 
unnatural—so monstrous—as to place such sympathizers in the 
class of men who have become sinners above all sinners that have 
a dwelling-place among us? The sympathy expressed has 
been confined to a portion only of the dissenting press, and that 

rtion not at all subject to denominational control. Not one 
in twenty of our ministers has taken any public part with the 
*Reform’ party among the Methodists, or has expressed any 
opinion pubiicks on the controversy now in ey sams in that body. 
In a great number of instances the reformers have solicited the 
use of our chapels without obtaining them. In short, all things 


* Congregational Independency and Wesleyan Methodism contrasted. By the 
Rev. James H. Rigg. Pp. 22, 23, 30, 33, 79. 
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considered, the conduct of Congregationalists generally, during 
the long interval through which this warfare has been raging, has 
been dignified, calm, and highly becoming. But in this instance, 
as in too many that have come under our notice, so peculiar is 
the Methodist notion of Christian charity and Christian duty, 
that not to cede everything is to cede nothing. 

_ Being assailed as we are—after such fashion, and in such cir- 
cumstances—we think the time has come in which it behoves 
us to show, for the benefit of those who may need the information, 
what Methodism really is. In so doing, we shall present the 
case both of the ‘ Reform’ Methodists and their sympathizers, in 
' such lights, as to make it very clear, as we think, that both these 
parties may be right-minded people in the main, and entitled to 
a much more lenient verdict than the temper of Mr. Rigg will 
ever allow him to pronounce upon them.* 

Methodism is to be a ‘great fact ;’ nay, it is even 
pronounced by some of its admirers as the great fact in the reli- 
gious history of the past century and the present. In one ‘point of 
view we may perhaps allow it to be so, but in another, we 
are apt to consider it a great fiction. In its original evangelical 
spirit, and in the success which has undeniably attended the 
labours of its agents, we discern a substantial good; but in its 
later developments, and especially in its attempts to establish a 
church polity, and in certain proceedings of the Conference, 
which have gained for that assembly an unenviable notoriety, we 
cannot concede to it our commendation. We do not, however, 
propose to scrutinize any of the minor points of the system, nor 

et to criticise the legislation and acts of its supreme court. Our 
inquiry will have respect to the principles peculiar to Methodism, 
and to its prospects of permanency and extension. 

The literature of the subject presents nothing very remark- 
able. In immediate relation to what is called the ‘ Reform 
movement,’ now in progress, a profusion of pamphlets, news- 
paper articles, and small volumes, have been published, of 
various excellence when compared with each other, but other- 
wise little worthy of notice. The greater part of what we 
have seen are of very temporary value, and will, in the course 
of nature, speedily give place to successors of like character. 
The works enumerated at the head of this article are, we 


* Mr. Edward Miall’s book on the British Churches has been quite a godsend 
to Mr. Rigg. His worst sayings about us are sustained by some semblance of 
authority from that source. The passages cited, however, are intended to put in 
the strongest light, real or supposed faults; and a man of intelligence and honour 
would no more think of estimating a religious denomination from such descriptions, 
than he would think of drawing his conclusions as to the morals of the English 
people from the maxims on such questions which obtain among the ladies and 
gentlemen in Newgate. 
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believe, considered the best, or, at any rate, amongst the best 
exponents of Methodistic principles. The work of the Rev. 
Alfred Barrett was a prize essay, being adjudged the most 
meritorious of several competitors by three of the most influential 
ministers of the body. Dr. Dixon’s pamphlet on Methodism is 
the expansion of a sermon preached before the Conference in 
City-road Chapel, during the year of his ex-presidency. 
His volume on ‘ Methodism in America’ is the most interesting 
work on the list, containing an expositon of the episcopalian 
form which the system has assumed on the other side the 
Atlantic, and sundry notices of its present condition. The 
compendium of Mr. Grindrod is the most systematic compilation 
of conference law, and of disciplinary details, which has yet 
issued from the press. We believe it is in general use among 
the leading ministers of the connexion ; though it has never been 
formally adopted by the Conference. Among these writers we 
detect no extraordinary brilliancy of talent; their views are, for 
the most part, very circumscribed, and, with the exception of 
Dr. Dixon, there are no indications of displacency with any 
part of their system; and they are never, perchance, guilty of a 
sentiment which may be construed as favourable to radicalism. 
The entire satisfaction—nay, the ——- admiration which 
they seem to entertain for their ‘ beloved Methodism,’ is indeed 
one of the most obvious and characteristic features of their 
writings. They profess an unfaltering and unqualified attach- 
ment to its peculiarities; they denounce innovators with sternest 
reprobation; and they utter a solemn caveat to any who would 
meddle even with its minutest details. We have been struck 
with the singular style of argument by which it is attempted to 
defend those peculiarities which seem to us least defensible. So 
ingenious, indeed, is the logic of these advocates, that they 
manage to vindicate their system by the very considerations 
which we deem most fatal to it. ‘That which we should be dis- 
~ to urge as condemnatory they advance as proof of excel- 
ence, and worthy of praise. In short, they put forth on behalf 
of their economy pretensions hardly one remove from an avowed 
claim to authority jure divino. How else are such expressions as 
the following to . taken ?— 


‘Much of the discipline of the Societies was unpremeditated ; but 
far from impairing the force of any argument for its preservation, such 
a conviction throws us back on the first and most sacred plea for 
regarding the whole with tender reverence.’— Minutes of 1851. 
Pastoral Address. 

‘In dealing with the minuter parts of such an organization, a jealous and 
reverent caution ought to be exercised.’ . . . ‘If we hold the pasroraL 
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cRoOK (sic) with steady and unfaltering hand, it is in obedience to the 
clearly revealed law of Christ, and for the sake of the flock redeemed 
by His most precious blood.’—Ibid. 

Dr. Beecham adopts a similar strain :— 


‘ The more carefully the constitution of Methodism is studied, the 
more clearly will its excellence be perceived. We have a system 
which is the special boon of heaven. Mr. Wesley, and his early asso- 
ciates, had no conception, in the first instance, of what their labours 
would effect. They went forth, without any plan or any other object 
than to preach the Gospel wherever they might find an opening. As 
they advanced, first one institution and then another sprung up out of 
circumstances, without any previous thought or arrangement on their 
part; until that system arose, which, as to its great and leading prin- 
ciples, we still enjoy. We have a system, the great outlines of which 
our fathers, heaven-directed and heaven-assisted, filled up with many 
prayers and tears, and much solicitude, lest they should mar those 
original features which the finger of God had so evidently traced.’ — 
Constitution, &c., p. 115. 


Notwithstanding this demand upon our reverence, we shall 
venture to investigate this system, and attempt a careful and 
calm estimate of its fundamental principles, so far as we have 
been able with certainty to ascertain them. On this point there 
appears considerable uncertainty. Without regard to their own 
controversies, we cannot but observe some discrepancy between 
their authorized standards and the views of their late writers 
who have undertaken to expound them. The documents which 
legally fix the constitution are far from being so explicit in the 
enunciation of principles as the commentaries upon those docu- 
ments which are generally accepted. We presume, however, 
that the latter may be treated as the legitimate expositors of the 
former. We cannot be far wrong in assuming the correctness of 
their own interpretations, and availing ourselves of these as the 
basis of our remarks. We premise one thing—Methodism is not, 
strictly speaking, a system at all. Whatever its name may import, 
there is in fact a destitution of method in it. It has a variety of 
offices, and an extensive scheme of religious services; but there 
is a strange absence of such determinate principle as might 
give unity to these multifarious details, and compact them 
into systematic form. Method implies unity in multiplicity, the 
presence of some ground-thought pervading a diversity o owl 
nomenal forms, combining them in a vital whole. Now we have 
sought in vain for such a central, vitalizing principle. Philoso- 
phical method requires that every ecclesiastical system should be 
the expression of some determinate principle, giving character to 
all its offices, their functions and mutual relations, to all its 
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forms of procedure and disciplinary arrangements. The form, 
in all its parts;should be the natural product and vehicle of the 
spirit. What, then, is the principle of Methodistic Church-unity ? 

We have three peculiarities specified as distinctive of this 
economy—viz., Connexionalism—Itinerancy—and the Pastoral 
Character of its Ministry. ese three are so blended, and 
so necessarily imply one another, that it is difficult, even in the 
analysis of Sought, to separate them. The bond of the con- 
nexion is the itinerant ministry, and that ministry is the col- 
lective pastorate. Inseparably allied as they are in practical 
application, they are, however, capable of distinct consideration. 
In what order shall we discuss them? The most convenient 
order of discussion will perhaps be that in which we have just 
stated them. Previously, however, to entering upon the subject, 
we adduce a few quotations as examples of the kind of 
reasoning, employed in their defence, and in vindication of some 
of the most vulnerable points of Methodistic polity. These 
quotations will serve, at the same time, as- evidence that the 
animadversions ventured in subsequent pages, do not rest upon 
misrepresentations, but are sustained by the explicit testimony of 
their own authors:— 


‘ After all that I have heard and read, I have met with no mode 
which offers any rational hope of maintaining the connexional principle 
but our present one of conference government, and legislation. ‘But 
then,’ it is urged, ‘ you give the conference a power which it may 
abuse.’ Nay, I do not give it, and therefore am not responsible to 
that extent. The conference possesses this power and that, as I fully 
believe, in the wise providence of God.’—Smith’s Doctrine, $c., 
p- 69. 


Against the introduction of laymen into the supreme assembly, 
and the admission of direct lay influence, the same writer argues 
thus 


‘ While the ministers of Methodism stand alone responsible to the 
head of the church, and to the salutary influence of public opinion, 
it is next to impossible that they can obtain any dangerous degree of 
power. But let them once pass the Rubicon, and associate with 
themselves an aristocracy of laymen, and then no one can imagine the 
extent of the peril. The merciful providence of God has wonderfully 
preserved Methodism from this danger, by maintaining its ministry as 
an isolated presbytery, responsible as ministers of Christ for all their 
acts to Him.’— Smith, p. 78. 


In admiration of this ‘isolated presbytery,’ another author, 
uoted by Mr. Rigg, in his ‘ Principles, §c.,’ seems to surpass 
Mr. Smith. His style is rather florid and obscure, but the 
general sentiment is sufficiently plain: 
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- £On the whole structure of Wesleyan Methodism the Almighty 
has stamped a most original peculiarity. Its origin, progress, and 
work, are peculiar. It stands equally remote from high-churchism 
and low-dissent. It cannot hold any connexional alliance with ultra- 
toryism or ultra-liberalism; statesmen and philosophers are alike 
puzzled with it; it never had an incorporated political character, and 
it never can have, until by lay delegation a lay oligarchy and minis- 
terial oligarchy shall have changed its original character. It stands 
isolated before the world; the principle of exclusion, which shuts out 
lay power from the conference, reacts upon themselves, and prevents 
_ their collision with, or access to, the people.’-—Rigg, p. 107. 


The. last sentence, if it means anything, certainly makes a 
singular admission. On the subject of Conferential — 
take Mr. Barrett’s opinion. We have italicised for ourselves. 


‘Let the Wesleyan code be examined with as philosophic an eye as 
ever beamed, and its structure will be found astonishing. The 
-successive waters of friendly strife have subsided, and have left at each 
subsiding a deposit of clear truth, which now in the aggregate exhibits, 
with many moral veinings, a solid substratum of Christian law. It is 
thus that one of the highest acts of the Conference, the forbidding 
unconstitutional meetings, is a high compliment paid to the good sense 
of the societies: the greater the requisition which is made, the greater is 
the honour of those of whom it is made. The ministers rely on the 
people for supplies,-and yet they legislate against private debate. They 
presume that the societies are satisfied with their long-tried system,— 
the system in whose details they have acquiesced ; and therefore, by 
such orders as these, with dignified friendship and confidence, they 
preserve it from destruction.’— Pastoral Office, p. 224. “ 


~ Qn the subject of itinerancy, we may quote Dr. Dixon, who, 


we fancy, is not very cordially attached to that peculiarity of the 
system : 


‘Whatever may be thought of the fitness of itinerancy to meet the 
entire necessities of a settled and regularly-organized Church, its 
establishment and provisional perpetuity, and indeed universality, 
prove that our Church system contains within itself essentially the 
element of aggression. Had the founder of our polity, and those who 
acted with him, designed that it should become a mere local, limited, 
and stationary body, they certainly would not have introduced the 
principle of itinerancy, so as to found the ministry upon it. True to 
his own impressions and long-continued practice, it seems to have been 
the fixed resolution of Mr. Wesley that his followers should never have 
the temptation of settling down in a limited sphere in the exercise of 
isolated pastoral functions, gain for themselves mere local influence or 
respect, or surround their ministry by attached admirers! Religion 
was regarded by him as a great truth, to be as little incorporated with 
human feelings and tastes as possible, and the Gospel as a remedy, 
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complete in itself, and needing none of the adjuncts of conventional 
honour and influence. Its ministers are left, by being in constant 
transitu, to the bare and naked power of enunciating the truth, without 
the adventitious aids of residence, personal influence, the reputation of 
wisdom, or any of those qualities which recommend a public character 
to those to whom he ministers.’-—Methodism, p. 163. 


If the itinerant principle was adopted from these motives, it 
were easy to show its complete fallacy; and we hardly know 
whether to understand Dr. Dixon as approving or reprobati 
the principle. In explanation of what are pe the aa 
functions of the conference, very little need be quoted. Mr. 
Barrett enumerates the following particulars, as scripturally com- 
prehended in the pastorate :— 

‘Ist. To receive candidates into Church-fellowship, having 
‘ first judged of their fitness for that privilege. 2. To remove 
‘ from the body the disobedient and incorrigible. 3. To inflict 
‘ censures in cases of less flagrant transgression. 4. To appoint 
‘ to Church offices.’ — Pastoral Office, p. 190. 

Constitutionally, these functions appertain to the Conference, 
and by its agents throughout the Connexion it practically exer- 
cises them all. Mr. Rigg is equally explicit— 

-* Tt is clear that sentence was pronounced, and discipline, as enforced 
by church majorities, was unknown to the apostles. It is plain that 
the ministers of Christ, as such, and in their own official right, ruled 
the churches, and were obeyed by the members ; that they had the 
right not only of admonition but of rejection or excommunication; and 
that it was their duty to reject not only the immoral, but also, after a 
first and second ineffectual admonition, the ‘factious and unruly.’’ 
—Principles, p. 67. 

Mr. Rigg approaches very near to the attributing of infalli- 
bility to the Conference-agent, in the exercise of these rights. 


‘It is,’ he says, ‘though far from probable, yet within the limits of 
possibility, that from human infirmity or passion, a superintendent 
(the preacher in charge of a circuit) may misdecide, or act unconstitu- 
tionally in a case.’—Jbid. p. 75. 

Where Mr. Rigg may have obtained his historical informa- 
tion, or what system of logic he applies to the subjects he favours 
with consideration, we cannot tell. We, however, admit neither 
the authenticity of his facts, nor the validity of his argumenta- 
tion. It would be easy to multiply quotations to the same effect 
from these works, but a sufficient number has already been given 
to exemplify the style of sentiment and reasoning which we find 
in these writers. We proceed now with the particular examina- 
tion of the three before-mentioned peculiarities. 

What is called the connexional principle has not been 
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very clearly defined, nor the several forms under which it is 
capable of application very precisely discriminated. Whatever 
it may be, it is affirmed to be essential to a true church exist- 
ence. According to the Independent use of the term, each 
local society’s congregation is a church. The individuals com- 
prised in it are voluntarily associated. As a community, they 
possess the right of self-government without the interference or 
control of any extrinsic authority. They may frame an orga- 
nization which, in their view, is at once scriptural and healthy, 
tending to the efficient co-operation of all the members for the 
general purposes of their union. Hence will arise various offices 
with their respective functions and mutual adjustments. Within 
its own bounds such a church is truly a connexion. But what 
is called the connexional principle involves the interdependence 
and interaction of many such congregations, and their common 
relation to some central authority. Now, in any church commu- 
nity there are two classes of interests, the secular and the spiri- 
tual; and there will be two orders of functionaries corresponding 
with these. Keeping in view this palpable distinction between 
the financial affairs and the spiritualities of a church, it is 
plain that churches may combine in several forms—in other 
words, several applications of the connexional principle are ad- 
missible. 

There may be a blending of secularities, or of spiritualities, or of 
both. In this last case the connexion would be so complete as 
to constitute many societies into but one church ; in all respects, 
resembling the local or congregational church, except that all its 
members could not meet at the same time under the same roof. 
But the place of meeting is a non-essential, an accident. A 
congregation of moderate size needs but one building, and will 
generally have but one pastor; but when it assembles to hold a 
purely religious service, it is not taking action as a’ Church- 
organism. When it deliberates on financial matters, or legis- 
lates on its internal government, or as an executive is engaged 
in the reception or expulsion of members, or in the election of 
a pastor or other officers, then it is acting in its joint capacity 
asachurch. Now, we can easily conceive a body of people divided 
into separate congregations for purposes of re g and yet con- 
stituting for all other purposes but one church. Their finances 
may form a common fund, and their officers may form a common 
court, they may, in short, have all things, secular and spiritual, 
incommon. But it is plain, that so complete a community of 
interests would become very unwieldy, and, indeed, impracticable, 
on a very extended scale; and yet it is the — form of organ- 
ization which would present a thorough-going illustration of the 
connexional principle. 
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But it may be said, churches may combine their secularities 
—they may, for example, have a sustentation fund, out of 
which all the ministers shall receive their stipends, or they may 
form a common trust fund, out of which all the expenses of 
chapels and schools shall be paid, and so in reference to 
every other financial matter. This aggregation of all monies 
to be employed in the schemes common to all the societies may 
not necessarily interfere with local pee ome in matters 
directly spiritual. Each congregation shall be at liberty to elect 
its own pastors, appoint its own officers, and, in fact, govern itself 
without molestation or appeal. Then, again, all pecuniary affairs 
might be localized, and all spiritual affairs centralized ; but this 
segregation of the two interests would, if attempted, be found 
extremely difficult, if not practically impossible. Besides these 
two partial applications of the principle there are others which 
might be theoretically projected. A connexion might be pro- 
posed, which should comprise all the secular and part of the 
spiritual, or all the spiritual and part of the secular, or some of 
each class of interests. This might give numerous conceivable 
schemes of ecclesiastical connexion, if ecclesiastical many of 
them could with propriety be called. Now, we ask the advocates 
of this boasted connexional principle—what is your project? 
Which is your type, your ideal embodiment of church efficiency 
and excellency? How shall we decide when the connexion 
includes too much, and when too little? In a word, which form 
realizes a true connexional church? Does any one, rather than 
the other? Ifso, which is it? But if not, what a host of pos- 
sible schemes we are required to choose from! Surely, the simple 
theory of Congregational Independency is vastly preferable to the 
uncertainty of aselection from the claims of such various systems. 
But methodism presents itself as the beau ideal of a connexional 
system. Is it, then,a complete amalgamation of all interests what- 
ever—an all-absorbing centralization? Or is it an equitable 
finance club, a sort of joint-stock banking scheme? Or is it a 
combination of all the spiritual functions while the secular are 
left to local management? ‘The truth is, its character cannot be 
very certainly defined. It is all these at once, and yet none of 
them. The idea of methodism is avowedly that of connexion in 
its simplest form, the unreserved combination of all its societies, 
or as Mr. Rigg defines it, ‘the absolute inter-community of inter- 
ests,’so as to constitute one gigantic all-embracing social scheme. 

Now, though this Connexional principle is generally propounded 
as the contrary of the principle of independency, it seems to us 
but the extension of the same principle to a widely-diffused con- 
gregation, composed not immediately of individuals, but of so- 
cieties, or minor communities of individuals. The principle of 
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the methodistic scheme when thus reduced to its simplest formula 
is found to be identical with that of congregational independency. 
It is only in the application of the principle that the difference 
arises. We confine our application of it within the walls ofa building 
—they within the bounds of a district, a country, or even a world. 
Within its own limits, the action of an Independent Church 
involves offices and arrangements analogous to those which are 
adopted in the connexion. The difference lies simply in the 
narrower or. broader scale upon which they are projected. Is 
there, then, any natural limit to the application of this principle ? 
We think there is. While applied in submission to the limita- 
tions imposed by nature, it developes itself under the form of Inde- 
ndent congregations; but its application beyond these can only 
be effected by the rs Wi of power and activity on the part 
of a few, and the surrender of individual rights on the part of 
the many. A complete unity among many elements ‘ceally 
sundered, cannot be realized. The unity of a congregation can 
be maintained, because its constituents lie within a limited com- 
pass, but the real and full unity of many societies, scattered over 
a wide geographical region, we deny to be possible. All the 
interests of the several parts cannot be so identified as to com- 
— the one interest ofa self-sustaining and self-governing whole. 
he activity of such a body will inevitably become concentrated. 
They in whom it is concentered may be free, but the rest must 
be passive and constrained. Independent thought and liberty of 
action will not belong to the body, but will be the prerogatives of 
a — of the body. This will be the certain retribution of those 
who disregard the natural conditions of space, and resign them- 
selves to an artificial organization. A few will secure to them- 
selves all the freedom, and, in the shape of authority, they will 
exercise it, while the rest must consent to sustain the function of 
quiet, unquestioning obedience. Every church is, in fact, a con- 
nexion, and its organization should be so framed as to secure the 
healthy co-action of its several members. There may be various 
offices, with their appropriate functions and gradations specifically 
defined, and, within a limited sphere, such a connexion is prac- 
ticable without infringing upon the common rights of Christian 
ople. But when it is attempted to comprehend a large extent 
of local territory, the working becomes more difficult. By inde- 
finitely ialaing the constituent parts, its efficiency is at 
length altogether destroyed. ‘The mass will then become either 
inert or unmanageable, and, in this case, will fall to pieces by its 
own gravity. Methodism designs a connexion on an all-compre- 
ending scale, thus adopting the connexional principle of Inde- 
pendent churches, but attempting to apply it without regarding 
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the natural restrictions imposed by local boundaries, and, if we 
have not misinterpreted its history, its career amply verifies our 
views. Space is ideally annihilated, and one church household 
is formed, its members being actually diffused over a whole 
country. We admit the possibility of organizing a general scheme 
of co-operation among individuals or churches for the advocacy 
of some acknowledged principle, or for the furtherance of some 
common object. But when all the interests involved in the 
church-relation are contemplated, and when it is proposed to 
frame an organization which shall harmoniously and vigorously 
advance all the objects of that relation, then severance in place 
becomes an obstacle which cannot be surmounted—except, indeed, 
by the universal surrender of individuality by the great majority 
of those comprised in the Connexion. Something external to the 
main body, some power over, rather than of it, must then be 
submitted to. The whole then ceases to be self-acting. It 
moves not by organic impulse, but by impact, and by a force from 
above or from without. The mass, in fact, becomes a mere pas- 
sivity. In some individual, or in some minor body dissevered 
from the mass, all activity resides, and emanating from that 
source, gives motion to the whole. If, then, it be an object to main- 
tain through all the parts a healthy vitality, the connexion must 
be of limited extent, otherwise its corpulency, its overgrown 
bulk, engenders a vis inertie which makes it impossible for all 
the members to act together, and only possible for them to be 
acted upon simultaneously on condition of their entire submis- 
siveness. The local congregation is the young apostle, lithe and 
free of limb, girding himself, and walking whither he will. But 
the unlocalized congregation, that which refuses the restrictions 
of space, is the aged body, which may stretch forth its hands, but 
another shall gird it, and, it may be, carry it whither it would not. 

That this thorough-going application of the connexional prin- 
ciple is projected in Methodism we cannot question. We are 
not, then, perpetrating a caricature by giving this representation. 
Under this form its realization is attempted, and we now affirm 
our belief that it never can be realized. Pure connexional 
Methodism does not and cannot exist. It is a fiction, a dream. 
In practice, we find certain modifications and limitations admitted, 
and to these deviations from its own principle it is indebted 
for its perpetuation even so long. The theory of a proper eccle- 
siastical connexion requires that it should except nothing. To 
combine .for some church objects to the exclusion of others, is 
a departure from the principle itself, its virtual renunciation. If 
there is to be external unity at all, it must be complete. We 
do not see what practical modifications are admissible short of 
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an explicit recognition of the independence of congregations. 
The friendly intercourse of churches, and their co-operation for 
some specific purpose, may conduce to their spiritual prosperity, 
but the ‘absolute intercommunity’ which is contended for can 
oniy be achieved by the destruction of spiritual life. A body 
may, then, exist, but, in the destitution of life, it is not a church. 
Such a body we have in the Church of Rome. The Episcopal 
Church of England is constituted one simply by its State rela- 
tions, hence its unity can hardly be accounted that of a church. 
It is rather a secular association, forming a body, much in the 
same sense as the Freemasons form a body, or as an organiza- 
tion of savings-banks, or a temperance society, or an anti-corn- 
law league, may so do. ‘There is about as much of a church, in 
the spiritual sense of the term, in that, as in any of these. And 
to a similar position must the Wesleyan Conference descend, if 
it excepts from the Connexion any of its church-interests. Here, 
then, is the singular dilemma—it must either attempt an impos- 
sibility, or renounce its ostensible principle. If it shall persist 
in unnaturally extending the wre 2 principle, it destroys 
itself; and if it allow any exception in favour of any one object 
of church organization, it denies itself. It may then become a 
secular society by banking its finances, or an association for the 
advancement of some specific project, but it cannot, with pro- 
priety, be esteemed a church. Paradoxical as it may sound, this 
is the fact: that Methodism maintains its existence as a con- 
nexion only by modifying, and, in truth, abandoning, the 
connexional principle. 
By what means, then, is it attempted to sustain Methodistic 
Connexionalism? Chiefly, says the Pastoral Address of 1851, 
‘by means of a common ministry.’ The ‘united and circulating 
pastorate’ gives unity to the whole, and is the medium of inter- 
communion through all the societies. As the principle of itine- 
rancy is thus affirmed to be the bond of the Connexion, it 
deserves to be more fully explained, and its operation investi- 
ted. As the most prominent feature, and indeed the palla- 
ium of their polity, it is earnestly defended by Methodistic 
writers. The scheme of an itinerant ministry was originally 
adopted by Mr. Wesley, because his societies were widely 
scattered, and his evangelical agents were few. But by the pro- 
visions of his deed of declaration he established the system in 
perpetuity. The appointment of his preachers ‘to the use and 
enjoyment’ of any of the chapels belonging to the connexion is 
limited to the term of three years. Though ‘chapels’ are here 
specified, the preachers have from the beginning been appointed 
to circuits, where they are not stationary, confining their labours 
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to one congregation, but employed in circulating among a 
number of congregations. In these circuits, or ‘ rounds,’ as they 
were originally called, the stay in no case exceeds three years. 
The preacher usually resides in some central place, and amon 
the villages and calles towns in the neighbourhood he regularly 
rotates—each man, where there are more than one, accomplishing 
the circuit of preaching-places in a given time. Thus, duri 
the year, they are perpetually moving from place to place; an 
at the end of their term they are transferred to another ‘ round,’ 
where the same system of rotation is repeated. It appears, then, 
that the itinerant principle penetrates the whole economy, and is 
the sine qué non of its permanency. The vital blood of Methodism 
lies in its ministry; and once arrest the circulation, the body 
will dissolve. Itinerancy and Methodism are almost synonymous 
terms. It is essentially an itinerating evangelism; and let this 
peculiarity be modified or renounced, Methodism, as such, is no 
more. Proposals have of late years been made for its modifica- 
tion, and seemed for a while to meet with countenance from the 
authorities of the body, and we have been given to understand 
that, with many of the ministers, a project of this sort would still 
find favour. More lately, however, we discover in some of their 
publications signs of their resolve to maintain the itinerancy 
intact. They urge against any innovation the terms of certain 
legal documents which fix that constitution. But we conceive 
there are other reasons, not without weight, arising out of the 
covert polity of the Conference. These will, perhaps, become 
apparent as we proceed with our review. The itinerancy must 
be considered in its relations to the people, the individual 
minister, and to the Conference, respectively ; and we doubt not, 
that in whatever aspect it is viewed, it will be seen that such a 
scheme, in the unmitigated form here presented, can only have 
a temporary value, and can only be efficient under certain con- 
ditions. If adopted by a church as a necessary element of its 
economy, it will be found in many important respects completely 
insufficient. 

The religious state of these Islands during the last hundred 
years may have demanded an active and extensively diffused 
evangelism, and in some districts the demand may yet exist. 
John Wesley and Methodism were raised up to meet this demand. 
He was the apostle, and his preachers were the evangelists. It 
was never his design to frame an ecclesiastical polity. He only 
formed societies for the promotion of personal godliness by the 
fellowship of the godly. The class-meeting is the germ and type 
of his Methodism. Constituted on the simplest principle, the 
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brought together those who were imbued with common senti- 
ments, that by the interchange of thought and the intermingling 
of emotion they might confirm each other in the faith, and 
provoke to love and good works. The societies composed of 
these classes were not, properly speaking, a Church; that is, they 
were never formally organized and placed in the position of an 
independent system; they were intended to supplement the 
ordinary services of the Eatablishinent, So far as they were 
united, it was only as separate societies, and the bonds of union 
were their common relation to the parent Church, and to the man 
whose ministry had created them. The travelling preachers 
were merely the representatives and agents of the founder—a 
body of evangelists employed, under his direction, in visiting and 
preaching to his societies. But in all this we detect no peculiar 
ecclesiastical principle whatever, nothing which could originate 
a formal organization. Have, then, the Methodist societies 
changed their character ?—have they ceased to be the spon- 
taneous expression of social religion ?—and are the preachers no 
longer evangelists? These questions are negatived by their own 
advocates; and in denying the suppositions they involve, very 
tenable ground is assumed. But how does this position har- 
monize with other views advanced by the same authorities ? 
They call Methodism a distinctive system. We presume they 
mean a clearly-defined and strictly-constituted Church-system. 
Is it then also an evangelism? or is the one identical with the 
other? Conservation and aggression are the two ends of a Church 
constitution ; but each requires its own apparatus. A complete 
system will embrace both. An evangelism is only aggressive; 
its object is extension; and we venture to affirm that Methodism 
was, is, and can be, nothing more than such an evangelism. A 
system embracing all the objects of a Church community may 
arise in connexion with it, but then this system will be something 
distinct from Methodism. ‘The two may be related, just as a 
Missionary Society, home or foreign, to the establishment, or to 
the Congregational Union. The problem which at the present time 
s¢ems, consciously or unconsciously, to be perplexing the minds 
of Methodistic politicians, may be stated thus: Given, The 
United Societies—required, the construction of a Methodistic 
Ecclesiasticism. Is a practical solution of this problem a possi- 
bility? Can those who are endeavouring to form a Methodist 
Church succeed? They may succeed in producing some kind 
of system,—but will that be Methodism? We think not. Their 
success will terminate its existence. This may be easily shown. 
The evangelical and the pastoral functions are naturally different, 
and are scripturally distinguished. The one is conservative, and 
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the other aggressive. The same individual cannot sustain the 
two characters of evangelist and pastor at the same time, towards 
the same people. In the origination of churches, the evangelical 
agency is concerned. When the people thus collected as the 
unshaped material of a Church are ‘ fitly framed together and 
compacted,’ the pastor's office emerges. But this office cannot 
be well filled by an evangelist, unless he change his character 
and work. The evangelist must itinerate, the pastor must be 
stationary. ‘The former is employed in raising societies,—in 
evoking, by the announcement of gospel truth, the religious 
consciousness in men; and his work may be fulfilled without the 
construction of any regular church platform; but when this 
platform is constructed, a pastorate distinct from the evangelical 
agency is required. If you transform this into that, you, ipso 
facto, abolish evangelism. If you attempt to blend the two in the 
same individual, you attempt a natural impossibility, unless you 
can make provision for the efficient exercise of either function 
alternately. Now, the Methodistic ministry has from the begin- 
ning been a pure evangelism ; and this is its present dilemma,— 
it must either continue Methodistic, and retain its itinerant plan ; 
or it must cease to be Methodistic, and become a real pastorate. 
In the one case, the United Societies are reduced to a defined 
ecclesiastical union; in the other, their original unformed character 
is perpetuated. To call a body of itinerants a ‘collective 
pastorate’ is a solecism—we had almost said, an absurdity and 
contradiction. An itinerant, individually, cannot be a pastor ; 
and a collective intinerancy can hardly, with any propriety, style 
itself a pastorate. 

But it may be said, why may not Methodism crystallize 
into a Church-form, and adopt a real pastoral function? 
Simply because it is essentially an evangelism, and so soon as it 
becomes anything else it ceases to be Methodism. A pastoral 
system may be framed to which Methodism shall bear the same 
relation that it originally bore to the Church of England; and 
that system may, for aught we know, be now in course of forma- 
tion. We shall watch its genesis and exodus out of the seething 
agitations of the community with deep interest. At present, we 
are satisfied that no alternative remains, but either a re-union with 
the Establishment, or the constitution of Churches identical in 
principle with those of congregational independency. 

The itinerancy, or Methodism proper, would in either case re- 
turn to its original function, and become a supplementary agency, 
the organ of Church aggression. Itwas a Missionary scheme,—the 
vehicle through which the active religious spirit of a fixed organi- 
zation expressed itself, and such it would be again. Methodist 
preachers, as things now are, must either return to their proper 
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work, renounce the fiction of a circulating pastorate, and let 
Church-polity alone; or they must organize churches with real 
pastors stationed over them, the itinerants being employed in the 
missionary work of real evangelists. In this case, their churches 
would either be re-attached to the Establishment, or would 
become virtually independent. While the preachers circulate as 
they do, they cannot be pastors. Whatever they may choose to 
designate themselves, so soon as they become located they cease 
to be Methodists. Election is of course open to them; but certain it 
is, that the contradiction to which they now adhere will in the long 
run prove its own Nemesis. If they continue to itinerate, they 
must not attempt government, but must attend only to their 
preaching. The societies may then govern themselves by local 
arrangements, or perchance be altogether ungoverned, or enter 
the communion of some determinate system. But if the preachers 
persist in their purpose of ruling, they must cease to circulate, 
and must in some way identify themselves with local interests and 
authorities. The hour of change undeniably approaches: The 
highest conservatives of the body are constrained to acknowledge 
this. Whether they clearly apprehend their true position, we 
cannot ascertain. Suns of their organs speak explicitly on the 
int. 
re In its appropriate department of service Methodism has been 
eminently successful. It has carried the Gospel into neg- 
lected ten, and its foreign operations are a praise in all the 
churches, While attending to its destined work, it is peaceful 
and prosperous ; but so surely as it endeavours to legislate or to 
organize, its weakness appears. It is incapable of being reduced 
to a polity, and the convulsions and schisms which have occurred 
during the last twenty years should teach its ministers the peril 
of every effort to frame a distinctive organization. Other systems 
have commenced with clearly definable Church principles, and from 
these their disciplinary arrangements have proceeded. But Me- 
thodism appears never to have conceived any principle capable 
of embodiment in a peculiar discipline. Its mission was to 
diffuse evangelical truth, and to awaken the Churches and people 
of this country to listen to and receive the Gospel. Has it 
accomplished its mission? We think it has, If so, then its 
agency may henceforth be dispensed with. This peculiar evan- 
gelism may depart; and, in fact, it is departing, but there seems 
some likelihood of its bequeathing to us as its residuum a narrow 
polity, distinguished by an intense sacerdotal superstition,—the 
supremacy of a clerical order, and the total subserviency of the 
people. Toa hard, contracted ecclesiasticism, its present managers 
are rapidly reducing it, restraining the free diffusive spiritu- 
ality which was originally its glory and distinction, within 
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the limitations of a disciplinary economy. This restraint will 
inevitably crush its vitality, and there will remain a stubborn 
concrete Church-phenomenon, which will gradually moulder 
under the action of social influences, and the progress of human 


thought, till at length it totally disappears. Let Dr. Dixon 
administer a caution : 


‘In a system of religion such as ours, in which societies, committees, 
conferences, and all manner of institutions, are so much in use, a danger 
will arise,—perhaps has arisen. There is danger of destroying indi- 
vidual power, intelligence, and activity. The tendency of government 
by institutions is to cut down all men to one common level, to make 
them work within the limits of some miserable line of circumvallation, 
and to press them within the dimensions of the canons and laws of the 
institute. Hence, in this state of things, there is no scope for faith,— 
for any teaching of God,—for any inspirations of love,—any bursts of 
ardent zeal. The best men are those who creep along the line,—who 
serve God and their generation by the human canons thus prepared,— 
who study their duty, not in the light of Scripture, the visions of eternity, 
the great designs of the gospel, or the miseries, groans, and dangers of 
a suffering world, but in that of the code, the pandects of a society. 


All this is mischievous, is absolutely destructive. —Methodism in 
America, p. 287. 


So much, then, for itinerancy as an integrant of the Methodistic 
economy, as, indeed, the necessary expression and vehicle of the 
— Methodistic spirit. If we descend to details we shall 

nd that, in the operations which proceed within a circuit 
boundary, the travelling preacher does not, and cannot, exercise 
strictly pastoral functions. There is no identification of interests, 
no intimate fellowship between him and the societies. He is to 
them but the agent of an external authority, of a Conference dis- 
severed from them. He is governed by the idea of the Con- 
nexion. They look to the ordinary local matters of fact. Only in 
a very limited degree can co-operation of preacher and people be 
secured. Perhaps in seasons of repose both parties are uncon- 
scious of the lack of union. But in times of agitation, when dis- 
putes arise, and the real pastorate is required to act, they inevitably 
come into collision. He must then regard Conferential law 
and Connexional interests; while they are very prone to disregard 
both, and to study only the welfare of the locality. A man 
who has been brought from a distance, and deposited in a 
place, to remain there but a short term of years, may with facility 
merge the thought of the locality in that of an unlocalized abstrac- 
tion; but the people who dwell on the spot, and are likely to 
continue there, cannot achieve this generalization so easily. 
He is necessitated by his position to look at things in their most 
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general, and sometimes least appreciable bearings. They look at 
them in direct relation to themselves, and to the prosperity of 
their own cause He is the representative and agent of a body 
whose legislation is determined chiefly by its own vaguely defined 
purposes. They try this legislation by its actual applicability to 
cases among themselves. As to the pastoral relation, we need 
only refer to the verbal usages which prevail through the 
Methodist societies, in support of our position, that itinerants are 
not, and are not considered pastors, but simply ‘ our preachers.’ 


We must next consider this system in its effect upon the 
character of the preachers themselves. It is a common obser- 
vation, that Wesleyan ministers are all alike, all cast in the same 
mould. They are the products of their system, and the presence 
of a foreign or heterogeneous element among them is rare. The 
itinerant plan seems naturally to generate a uniformity which the 
eye aches to look upon, a monotony which the ear aches to listen 
to. The best among them are but exaggerated specimens of the 
same general type—a size larger, but bearing the same image and 
superscription, related to the inferior as the shilling to the six- 
pence. ‘These endless reproductions, in various degrees of the 
same qualities, are painful to the lover of individual varieties. 
The qualities may be very good of their sort, but others also are 
good, and, by a proper blending, might greatly improve those 
already there. But the system hardly admits of such a blending 
of other elements, least of all of any opposed to the old ones. A 
mind vigorous and independent must feel strangely out of its 
place, if by chance it should become involved in the meshes of 
this connexional net. Association without adjustment can neither 
be pleasurable to the individual nor advantageous to the commu- 
nity. Such minds will do best to avoid the orbit of the body, unless 
they are prepared to surrender themselves unresistingly to exist- 
ing forces, and to be carried forward in the direction of the mass. 

t is admitted that the Wesleyan ministry includes within its 
ranks a very small proportion of men distinguished for great 
mental power, scientific attainments, or profound scholarship. 
We do not hold that these distinctions are essential to the 
character of a successful minister, but we regard them as very 
valuable auxiliaries to the more specific objects of the ministerial 
vocation. It is not unusual for us to hear a contrast instituted 
between the Methodist and the Congregational ministry, always 
reflecting credit upon the latter. We do not now wish to make 
' invidious comparisons, especially when the intention appears to 
be self-laudatory; we cannot, however, but congratulate our- 
selves on the array of theologians, philosophers, and scholars, 
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whose names are recorded in the annals of modern Indepen- 
dency. That we have the advantage in mental culture and in 
biblical learning, none can deny. What works has Methodism 
produced which can be esteemed permanent additions to the 
theological writings of this country? * Have they increased 
our stock of valuable thought? Have they aided in the critical 
exposition of the sacred text? Have they produced one man 
who has commanded a first-rate position, who has won the 
homage of the thinkers of the age? 

This defect is generally referred by their apologists to the cease- 
less and fatiguing evangelical labours required by the plan of 
the ministry. We admit the explanation; but such a mode of 
representing the necessary operation of that plan condemns the 
itinerant system, rather than vindicates the itinerants. We 
almost wonder that their own writers should be so slow to ac- 
knowledge that this is a most telling argument against their 
vaunted practice. A system which represses the activity, and 
restrains the productiveness of mind, must be radically faulty. 
But their representation of this matter seems to imply, that 
the defect does not arise from want of ability and disposition on 
the part of their ministers to distinguish themselves, but only 
from want of leisure. ‘This, which is meant for an apology, 
should rather be matter of complaint. As an explanation, it 
is not satisfactory. Something besides leisure must be wanting. 
In this respect we conceive the itinerant, whose three years’ 
stock of sermons has been made up, and who has but occasion- 
ally to address the same auditory, will have quite as much time 
at his private disposal as the stated pastor who every sabbath 
ministers to the same Church. But, it is said pastoral visitation 
absorbs what time the Methodist preacher ¢an spare from his 
study. This may be the fact, and, in the absence of all statis- 
tical returns we cannot wholly refuse the explanation. 

Still, we venture a question ortwo. Are the hours of Wesleyan 
ministers generally devoted to this purpose? If so, why the 
universal outcry through the societies, and the almost yearly 
injunctions of the Conference on this subject? We conjecture, 
after all, that Independent churches are as well pastorated in 
the form of household visitation, as the bulk of the Methodist 
societies. But the cause has a deeper root. It not merel 
limits the time, but it damages the mind of the minister. We 
think the matter very plain. Itinerancy inevitably induces 
vagrant and indolent habits in the majority of minds. If there 
has been previous culture, the influence of the system may, by a 


* Richard Watson’s writings should be excepted. 
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vigorous and firm resolve, be surmounted. But the greater 
number of junior methodist preachers are men of untrained 
minds, frequently summoned directly from the counter or the 
stall—from the manual avocations in which from early youth 
they have been engaged—to enter the pulpit, and fulfil the office 
of the ministry. Now the inquiry is, what stimulus and facilities 
for mental pn are afforded by their itinerancy? The advo- 
cates of the system will themselves hardly deny that in most 
cases the iin life begets habits of desultory reading and 
superficial thinking. Their business is simply to preach, and 
when a young beginner has succeeded in borrowing or making 
a sufficient number of pulpit discourses to carry him through a 
circuit, he is henceforth stocked for life. He then rests from his 
mental labours, at no time very mighty or profound, and his mind 
passively surrenders itself to stagnation. We have heard of 
ministers in this Connexion who have not composed a new 
sermon for thirty years; and it is a matter of public notoriety, 
that one of their most celebrated preachers has for that period 
of time at least been accustomed to deliver precisely the same 
discourses. Now this habit of reiterated recitation is most perni- 
cious. It necessarily enfeebles and narrows the mind. It encases 
it in words and phrases until it sets in hard unchanging type; or, 
to vary the figure, the effect resembles that which is wrought 
upon the patient mill-horse—the animal plods with a dull inva- 
riableness the same circular path until he grows stone blind. 
This defect in the mental character of the ministry was so felt some 
years ago, that institutions were established for training the can- 


‘didates. How far these institutions have been actually successful 


we have not had opportunities of ascertaining; but we conceive 
that if they do succeed, the itinerancy is doomed, and with that, 


according to their own showing, Methodism goes too. Men of 


powerful and well-cultured minds will never contentedly resign 
themselves to be the agents of a system of ministerial vagrancy. 


“Sf the theological institutions produce such men, they will ere 


long defeat the avowed purpose of their establishment. Me- 
thodist preachers cannot as a body become men of intellect and 
scholarship; if they do, they speedily become dissatisfied with 
the itinerant work ; and then their alternative is, either to retire 
and seek a more congenial sphere, or to spend their lives in 
reluctantly travelling the circuits, or to modify the system. In 
the first case, they forsake; in the second, they clog; and in the 
third, they destroy Methodism. 

. The sakjeet is not yet exhausted. Itinerancy has other evils 
besides these. Its operation in determining the relations of the 
ministers among themselves is in the highest degree objectionable. 
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‘ Methodist preachers form a ministerial community, complete in 
itself. In its separate position, as a church of ministers co-ordinate 
or superior to the church of people, this body must now be con- 
templated. Weshall briefly examine it, not in its relation to the 
body, but in its internaleconomy. In looking at this community 
we are struck with the presence of a fallacy, which may also be 
_ met with elsewhere—namely, that the ministers or clergy are the 
- Church. The Methodist Conference is, in fact, the Connexion. 
First it is affirmed the Conference does not depend upon the 
’ societies, but the societies upon it. These owe their very exist- 
ence to that; hence it follows that the ministers are the church, 
whether there be people adhering to them or not. From their 
own writers we learn that they occupy an isolated position, which 
‘prevent their collusion with or access to the people.’ They are 
complete in themselves, compacted into an independent associa~ 
tion, a communistic fraternity, involving an ‘ absolute inter-com- 
munity of interests ;’ in short, constituted on the thorough-goin 
socialist principle, which, with some few variations in form 
application, pervades the mendicant and monkish orders of another 
system. It is urged by Methodistic writers as an objection fatal 
to independency, that the congregation must either be subject to 
a turbulent democratic faetion, or re-governed by one or more 
ruling minds and ruling purses, or remain without any govern- 
ment at all, a mere scene of anarchy. We refer to this objection 
simply as suggesting an argument against their own ‘ isolated 
presbytery.’ We may put it thus:—this ministerial community 
must either be the sport of a violent faction, or the slave of a 
dominant clique or bureau, or ‘. must remain without any con- 
trolling authority whatever. Here no other alternative appears. 
What, then, will probably be its fate? If without government, 
the self-will of individuals will speedily dissolve the association. 
But it exists, and therefore must be governed. Now there is this 
difference between a successful faction and a bureau. The one 
is a triumphant opposition, and is probably led on by some reso- 
lute spirits, who are abetted by passionate and noisy partizans ; 
the other stealthily builds up its power,—while men sleep it is 
awake, and noiselessly working its way towards supremacy. At 
length it feels itself secure in its monopoly of power; and if the 
slumber of its subjects should be broken, it is prepared sternly to 
enforce silence, or summarily to eject the disturbers. Can the 
Conference be swayed by a factious opposition? Against the 
possibility of this issue there are most careful guards. It is even 
denied that there can arise any opposition at all. In this body 
two parties cannot be admitted. ndividuals may dissent, but 


no coalition of dissentients is practicable. Whether there be 


; 
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unanimity or not, there must be uniformity. The expression, 
the word and deed, must be one, whatever may be the mind, the 
thought, and purpose. The ministry, comprising as man 
hundreds as may be, must not be an aggregate of individuals, 
but must itself become an individual, to all intents and purposes . 
a unit. ‘The heart and mouth of it must be the heart and 
mouth of one man. Here we have another proof of the unqua- 
lified connexionalism which they are attempting. The people are 
welded into one dense, passive mass; the ministry is fused into a 
‘central vitalizing body,’ as Mr. Rigg terms it. The minds 
are not to be separate, but each globule is to run into every 
other, and thus a globe of indistinguishable parts is realized. 
That this is the theory of Conference we have not the slightest 
doubt. How far it is a matter of fact is another question. But 
nothing short of its total realization will secure anything like 
consistency or efficiency in the action of the Methodist ministry. 
Here, then, the people are one and the pastors one, as in an 
Independent church, with an important difference or two. In 
the former case, the life and activity are concentrated in the 
pastor, or rather pastorate, for the neuter abstraction is more 
appropriate than the personal designation ; in the latter, life and 
energy are common properties. In this the pastor is of the flock, 
identified with the people, sharing their sympathy and pene- 
trated with their life ; in that the pastorate is over the flock with 
a life peculiarly its own. Action emanates from it. It is its pre- 
rogative to dictate the creed, and to promulgate the law, to the 
submissive laic community. It teaches, acts, and rules; the people 
learn, are wrought upon, and obey. Here we have twocommuni- 
ties, not co-ordinate, but one subordinate. In the other case, we have 
but one community, and neither co-ordination nor subordination. 
But to return to the Conference. _ Is that also a body distinct 
from the ministry, or are the two identical? Legally the Con- 
ference is composed of only one hundred members, who are 
mostly entitled to membership by their seniority. As vacancies 
occur they are filled up by election, all ministers of a certain 
standing present at the meeting of Conference being allowed to 
vote. ‘Chere may be from three to five hundred present on these 
occasions, and they constitute the nominal Conference, certain 
privileges having been conceded to them. Strictly, however, 
they are only a kind of consulting committee to the hundred or 
legal conference, which must confirm every act in order to render 
it valid for the Connexion. If, in any case, it should happen that 
the hundred disapprove the measures of the general assembly of 
preachers, and refuse to homologate them, those measures could 
not be carried into effect. There is a natural tendency in power 
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to centralize itself, and. this tendency is remarkably exemplified , 
in the Wesleyan ministry. At present we find in that ministry 

a series of concentric circles, each narrower than the one enclos- 

ing it; but as in logic, the comprehension and the extension of 
notions have to each other an inverse ratio, so with these circles 

of power—the wider the extent to which the power stretches, 

the narrower the circle from which it emanates. The inner 

circle comprehends in it but a few individuals, and probably has 

hitherto centred in one, but it contains under it the whole 

body of ministers and the whole of the societies. Nominally a 

brotherhood, this ministry has gradually adopted various orders, 

until it has grown into a prelatic system. Beyond the outward 

circle are the masses of the people—immediately above these are 

the general body of the itinerants—then the narrower circle of 
what might be called the conferential committee—then the 

hundred, then the platform or clique, as the reformers persist 

in designating them. That such a central authority exists none 

can doubt who will glance into methodistic affairs. It is plain 
that by a conjuncture of circumstances favourable to the maturity 
and establishment of their power, they have succeeded in acquir- 
ing a dominancy, first over the preachers, and then over the whole 

Methodist body. Itis, however, much more easy to maintain the 

subjection of the ministers, than to command the obedience of the 

people. The itinerants are trained to submission, and soon learn 

that their appointments are contingent upon their demeanour 

towards their ‘ fathers’ in Conference. Hence they are less fre- 

quently intractable than the people who form the societies. The 

working of Methodism is like the revolution of a semi-fluid mass. 

The cohesion is most powerful in the centre, but the influence of 
the centrifugal force becomes more evident as we approach the 

circumference. The Conference may cohere strongly within its 

own bounds, and may succeed in attaching to it the majority of 
the preachers, but the people are not so easily attached. Hence 

the frequent secessions which have been thrown off, and which 

we attribute to the operation of natural laws. In such a body 

as Methodism professes to be, these secessions must periodically 

recur, and in proportion to the size of the body will be the 

intensity of the force operating in the centre, and the extent of 
the secession which takes place at the circumference. 

That the Conference system admits of a monopoly of offices and 
authority must be allowed by any who will look into its details. 
We think that with such a system this monopoly cannot be avoided. 
Nothing short of essential changes can prevent a clerical despotism 
emerging out of John Wesley’s convocation of ‘preachers and 
expounders.’ With, or without design, a party must rule the ~ 
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Connexion. A select board of managers will be formed in the 
natural course of things, and they will be able to command the 
doorway into the ministry; the approval and training of candi- 


“dates will rest with them; the direction of missions, the disburse- 


ment of funds, nomination to all Connexional offices, and the 
control of all circuit appointments, will fall into their hands. Not 
only is it possible for these things to be secured by a limited 
arty in the Connexion, but it appears to us that constitutionally 
it cannot be otherwise. Much as the existence of a ‘clique’ has 
been denied, we are decidedly of opinion that Methodism itself 
could not exist, save in the hands of a dominant and powerful 
‘clique.’ The present dynasty may pass away, but another will 
Succeed who must perpetuate their spirit and repeat their acts. 
No man ought to connect himself with this system, unless he can 
be contentedly passive, or has a reasonable hope of one day 
raising himself to power. Opposition is certainostracism. Who- 
ever shall possess the neilaced to impugn the acts of the execu- 
tive, has nothing to look for but censure, exile, or excision. This 
is not an peer ah evolved in the mal-administration of the 
system, but it is the natural working of the system itself. Faith 
in conferential wisdom is an indispensable qualification for a 
candidate to this ministry. The calm surrender of himself to the 
will of his superiors is the condition of preferment. The first 
habit he must acquire is that of submission. Having learned to 
obey, he may hope at — to rule, and every one knows the 
most servile dependent makes the most despotic master. The 
imputation of tyranny is of course most indignantly repelled by 
those upon whom it is cast, and perhaps they really are uncon- 
scious of the character of their own proceedings. Saul, the 
persecutor, was an honest believer in the rectitude of his sup- 
pressive measures, and not unfrequently the most stringent and 
despotic policy is found expressed in smoothest, mildest, phrase- 
ology. Men may be as remarkable for their personal sanctity as 
for their illiberal principles. A very saint may be an arbitrary 
ruler and a bigoted partisan; and most pernicious social falsities 
may co-exist with much devotional ardour. A man’s heart may 
be warm while his eyes are blind. We cannot but commiserate 
the perplexed and erring creature, and though the operation may 
be painful, we conceive that no truer kindness can be shown him 
than to restore his sight. Pity it is that a scheme of evangelical 
agency, which, in its own department of service has attained such 
signal success, should be fettered and brought to the verge of 
destruction by the futile endeavours of misguided men to reduce 
it to a Prelatic Ecclesiasticism. + 
We have seen that in methodistic Connexionalism it is pro- 
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“eee to maintain the union by a combination of the ministers, 
hese constitute a synod or convocation of clergy strictly repre- 
senting their own interests, though professedly studying the 
interests of the people. The relation of this synod to the body 
will be determined by the idea of the ministerial function to 
which it adheres. In the conception which the Methodist 
ministry entertains of its own character and prerogatives, we 
find another peculiarity of the system. That conception is 
expressed in the designation, ‘ the collective pastorate.’ The 
incompatibility of the pretensions involved in this title with their 
itinerant plan we have already noticed; those pretensions them- 
selves must now come under consideration. 

The great economical question before the churches at this 
time is the distinction of laity and clergy. Does Christianity 
recognise such an original difference of character and position, 
as in effect to constitute two distinct orders, one inferior to the 
other? And has Christ established this relation, an ordinance 
for ever in his Church? ‘There are two answers competent to 
these inquiries; the one is given in the prelatic theory of the 
ministerial character, the other in the presbyterian. According 
to the former, the ministry are a distinct, superior order of men, 
whose vocation is in no sense contingent upon the will of the 
people; they are not nominated by the popular voice, nor is 
their position conferred by the choice of the congregation. In 
cases of State connexion they may be the nominees of the secular 
authority, but they derive their commission from the clerical 
order itself, that order having the sole prerogative of transmitting 
clerical functions. A divine call is indeed acknowledged, but 
that call is practically subject to the arbitration of the clerical 
body. An extraordinary sanctity is thus thrown around the 
ministerial character. It is the highest presumption for an un- 
authorized person to assume it, and it is sacrilege to usutp its 
peculiar functions. The presbyterian conception ofthe minister 
is that of office simply. The duties and relations of that office 
are defined and guarded, but the official character is not conveyed 
by direct transmission from clerical superiors, nor is it conferred 
by an immediate act of divine investiture. The presbyter is 
designated to his function of teaching because of his qualifica- 
tions for the work: he fills the position by the concurrence and 
choice of the people, and his duty is but the particular applica- 
tion of the general law, that every Christian, according to his 
ability and opportunities, must work for the advancement of 
truth and piety in the community. 

To which theory do the ministers of the Wesleyan Conference 
incline? Had the formularies of the Connexion been the only source 
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of information on this subject, we should have remained in doubt 
as to the proper reply to this question, but the prelatic pretensions 
which have been lately protruded in the words and deeds of the 
preachers are unmistakable. The title of‘ collective pastorate,’ by 
which they have become accustomed to designate themselves, 
and the ministerial prerogatives which they indisputably claim, 
and the enforcement of which has occasioned the present dis- 
turbances in the body, indicate with certainty the presence 
and operation of the prelatic idea. A few words will suffice 
to illustrate the nature of the claims advanced by the Con- 
ference, and show how the functions they now exercise in 
their character of ‘collective pastorate’ have been gradually 
assumed. 

Mr. Wesley was episcopally ordained, and had been academi- 
cally trained. Beyond question, at the outset of his career, he 
considered a university whination and ordination by a bishop as 
indispensable qualifications of an authorized Christian minister. 
At first, indeed, he doubted the lawfulness of disregarding the 
strict injunctions of episcopal authority in any ecclesiastical 
matter; but the impulses of spiritual religion led him, at length, 
to break through parochial boundaries, and preach wherever an 
open door presented. This was the first bond of prejudice 
from which he was freed. The formation of societies within the 
Church of England, and the establishment of services additional 
to those regularly provided, were the next steps towards emanci- 
pation. He hed to justify this to himself, and it was some time 
before he saw it to be perfectly right. Expenses were incurred 
in the management of these societies, moneys were raised for 
distribution, and the cost of his own journeys had to be defrayed; 
furthermore, the classes which he had formed must be com- 
mitted to the charge of able and responsible persons. These things 
led to the institution of leadership and to the appointment of 
stewards. But all this while he was the sole minister and pastor 
except in those parishes where the clergy encouraged his evange- 
lical labours and cordially co-operated with him, undertaking 
the oversight of his converts. At length, a demand for more 
preaching than he and his clerical coadjutors could supply was 
created. The societies increased in number so rapidly, that he 
could not visit each so frequently as was requisite. What then 
must the people do? Must they disband their associations 
almost as soon as they are formed? They need teaching, but 
where are the teachers? The ministrations of the establishment 
were lifeless, if not heterodox. A dead morality, if not worse, 
was all these pulpits furnished, and that did not satisfy the spi- 
ritual cravings which Mr. Wesley’s ministry had awakened. 
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Here, then, a serious difficulty had arisen. What must be done 
to meet this crying want of the societies? Authorized pastors, 
possessing the credentials of episcopal ordination, like himself, 
could not be found in sufficient numbers to meet the demand 
and extend the work. A few were willing to aid him within 
their own parochial boundaries, but how few would travel as he 
did and under his superintendence? Had he been prepared to 
recommend for holy orders any who had not received a univer- 
sity training, the bishops would hardly have been persuaded to 
ordain them. But it does not appear that he ever thought of 
making the proposal. At this juncture, some zealous member 
ventured to commence preaching. This violation of order almost 
staggered Mr. Wesley, and his first impulse was to forbid the 
impropriety. After a while, however, he satisfied his conscience 
that he ought not to interfere. The man had evidently been 
moved to preach by Divine influence. He was a good man, he 
could preach, and his preaching made converts—in other words, 
he had ‘grace,’ ‘ gifts,’ and ‘fruit,’ as the Methodist phrase is: 
and would it be right to silence him? Convinced by such con- 
siderations, Mr. Wesley allowed him to proceed, and thus was 
another link of his educational prejudices sundered. 

Still he clung to his notion of the ministerial character. The 
preacher was at the outset employed only in his own locality, and 
permitted to visit as many places as he could gain access to, and to 
preach as frequently as his other occupations would allow. He 
corresponded with what is now called a local preacher. But one 
innovation was speedily succeeded by another. In a short time, 
some of these local preachers found it necessary to renounce 
their secular callings, and gave themselves wholly to itinerant 
evangelism. They were taken under Mr. Wesley’s care, and 
provision was made for their support. In this manner, the body 
of travelling or circuit preachers originated. But in the view of 
their director they sustained no ministerial character. They 
simply corresponded with a class of men known as ‘ Hired Local 
Preachers,’ and still employed in some parts of the connexion, 
though strongly disapproved by the Conference. As yet the rights 
of the holy cake were not invaded. ‘The power to dispense the 
sacraments was not communicated, nor was the pastoral oversight 
of the societies committed to these preachers. The societies 
were in communion with Mr. Wesley. He only held the power 
of the keys, admitting and rejecting members. They were but 
his agents and deputies, acting, not by their own right, but 
always in his name. The preachers multiplied, as the number 
of people connected with him increased, and then a gradation 
of office among them appeared. The ‘ assistant’ and the ‘ helper’ 
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were distinguished, but no pastoral order was instituted. The 
requirements of the American societies, after the independence 
of the States was established, led to still further modifications in 
Mr. Wesley’s views. In 1784, we find him ordaining presbyters 
and bishops to take charge of the Transatlantic societies, and 
subsequently he set apart by the same rite certain preachers for 
the administration of the sacraments to the societies in Scotland. 
He had now renounced the opinion, that the bishop is superior 
to the presbyter, and has alone authority to create the pres- 
byter, though he appears to have retained his notion of the minis- 
terial order, and of the necessity of a regular and formal 
transmission of its sacred functions. Lord King’s ‘ Account of 
the Primitive Church,’ had convinced him that the presbyter 
and the bishop were one, and that the distinction upon the 
latter conferred no exclusive right to ordain. He was satisfied, 
that as a presbyter he had the power of ordination as truly as 
any bishop in the land, but he abstained from ordaining his 
travelling preachers for the sake of peace. Though frequentl 
importuned to exercise the right, he persisted in the refusal. He 
would not ordain for England, because he was resolved to violate 
as little as possible the established order of the national church, to 
which he still considered himself as belonging. In that church 
were bishops having a legal jurisdiction, and holding a monopoly 

of ordination, and while he adhered to the establishment, he 
would not so far infringe upon the prerogatives of its highest 
functionaries. Shortly before his death, however, it appears. 
that his repugnance was overcome; he was induced to invest 
some of the English itinerants with the ministeral character by 
formally ordaining them. He seems never to have abandoned 
his conception of an authentic ‘ minister,’ or ‘pastor,’ or ‘ pres- 
byter,’ for all these terms in his vocabulary were synonymous. 
To the presbyter alone, as he thought, appertained the right of 
sacramental administration and the function of complete pas- 
toral oversight, and these prerogatives must be enforced by those 
who are already exercising them. 

Mr. Wesley’s preachers, then, as he left them, were not a body of 
‘ministers,’ the pre-ordained preachers among them alone excepted. 
They did not generally baptize or preside at the Lord’s table; and 
the Conference, as he constituted it, and left it at his decease, was 
not a ministerial synod, nor was it styled a‘ Collective Pastorate.’ 
It was nothing more than aconvocation of lay preachers or evangel- 
_ ists, or asthe Deed of Declaration styles them, ‘gentlemen, preach- 

‘ers and expounders of God’s Holy Word, under the care and in 
‘connexion with the said John Wesley.’ Such was the position 
of things when the Conference commenced its separate career. 
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One of the first steps taken by the preachers was to declare 
their equality with the few who had been formally advanced by 
their founder. These considered themselves clergy, and their 
brethren laity, and, of course, assumed airs of superiority. It 
was, however, easy for the majority to affirm themselves fully as 
clerical as this ordained minority—the form of ordination being 
a mere accident in the matter. They acted from the beginning 
as Mr. Wesley’s successors, in the admission and expulsion of 
members, though they were compelled to introduce various 
modifications in this mode of exercising these functions. Had 
they stayed here, they would not have realized the complete 
notion of ‘ ministers’ as held by their founder. He might have 
made them the guardians of the doorway into the fold, and yet 
have withheld from them the right of pastorating the flock. One 
of the distinctive functions, if not the distinctive function, of the 
ministerial or pastoral office, as Mr. Wesley conceived, was the 
dispensation of the sacraments. Until that was assumed, the 
clerical character was not fully developed. In a few months, 
the societies began to demand the sacraments at the hands of 
their own tes. se Some of the itinerants complied, and dis- 
pensed the ordinances, but the trustees of many chapels in the 
connexion raised a clamour against this procedure. This was 
the cause of agitation in 1795 and the years adjoining. The 
disturbances gradually subsided after the Plan of Pacification, 
which contained various provisions and guards respecting the 
sacraments, came into general operation. In the course of a 
few years, the preachers and people had introduced the sacra- 
ments into all their societies, and thus the former found them- 
selves in undisputed possession of this prerogative also. 

The right of sacramental administration had all along been consi- 
dered the peculiar and sacred right of the presbyter or pastor, 
and when the preachers were established in the exercise of this 
right, they readily came to imagine themselves a pastoral order, 
and the legitimate successors of Mr. Wesley, their father. They 
exercised these functions before the ministerial style of desig- 
nation was adopted, yea, while yet passing under the plain, unas- 
suming title of ‘A. B., preacher of the gospel.’ It had not yet 
been deemed expedient to propound and vindicate the notion of 
the pastoral office, but the contents of that notion were gradually, 
perhaps imperceptibly, calling forth the Conference feeling on 
this point. 

At length, the agitation of 1835 developed in theory what 
had for some years been preparing in fact. Henceforth, A. B., 
‘ preacher of the gospel,’ was transformed into the ‘ Rev. A. B., Wes- 
leyan minister,’ who was admitted into his order by a solemn im- 
position of the hands of his superior in the ministry. In this man- 
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ner the Conference became an unmixed convocation of clergy, 
and declared itself the ‘ Collective Pastorate’ of the Methodist 
societies. Now the notion of a Methodist presbyter was elabo- 
rated into completeness. 


Thus have clerical assumptions been matured in the Wesleyan 
body, until we have before usa strange and almost unprecedented 
ecclesiastical phenomenon,—a voluntary society subject to an 
irresponsible synod of clergy! For irresponsible it oe is, 
except in a sense which its members will by no means allow. 
We here see a body of men advancing pretensions little different 
in spirit or expression from those of the Romish or Tractarian 
priesthood, and putting forth claims to an exclusive pastoral autho- 
rity, such as cannot long comport with the relation of teacher and 
member in a voluntary church. In a word, the Conference 
has, perhaps unconsciously, been penetrated by the sacerdotal 
superstition, and without being aware of the operation,’ has 
been transmuted from a convocation of simple ‘ preachers or 
expounders of God’s Holy Word,’ into a Wesleyan priesthood. 
It now proclaims itself a ‘ Collective Pastorate,’ rather over the 
church than as a part of the church. It claims right of government 
over the Christian o 2oAq, in spirit, if not in word and form, 
little less formidable than those of the Romish Church her- 
self. It cannot long sustain this position, and the wonder is, 
that the members of Conference do not perceive the omens of 
approaching catastrophe. The Tractarian priesthood may safely 
domineer over the people while they have the wealth of an 
establishment to support them. The Romish priesthood can 
command submission by wielding the mysterious powers of the 
confessional and the sacraments. But what can Wesleyan minis- 
ters do? They have no pecuniary resources to fall back upon; 
nor can they secure the obedience and the contributions of their 
_ by the fascination of erroneous and superstitious dogmas. 

eir prospects are by no means cheering. If they persist in 
their extravagant assumptions, the masses of the people who have 
hitherto been the dependence of Methodism, will inevitably be 
alienated from them, and then we shall witness the singular 
spectacle of a ‘ Collective Pastorate’ without a flock! They may 
tend an empty fold, but we conceive they will ere long tire of an 
unendowed sinecure. If government could be induced to endow 
the Wesleyan chapels, we imagine there would be some guarantee 
for the perpetuation of the Conference, notwithstanding its 
present high-toned clericism. But if the sustenance of its minis- 
ters remains contingent upon the attachment of the people, we 
fancy it will rapidly dwindle, and Methodism, as a matter of 
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history, will stand as a beacon to all future voluntary connexions, 
warning them to steer wide of the sacerdotal sands where it has 
foundered. 


Since the preceding pages were written, we have received 
Mr. Isaac Taylor's ‘Wesley and Methodism.’ This book is one of 
a series which the author is publishing; it is the successor of 
* Loyola and the Jesuits,’ and is to be followed by ‘ The Non- 
conformists of the Past Age.’ Though dissenting from many 
of Mr. Taylor’s opinions, and notwithstanding certain peculiari- 
ties which, in our estimation, somewhat vitiate his style, we 
always peruse his pages with advantage. Those strains of pure 
speculation in which he occasionally indulges, are by no means 
distasteful to us; they lead the mind along tracks where, if there 
be not always sure footing, there is, at least, ample room and 
but little danger. The present volume is not the least valuable 
of our author’s productions, and just now it will doubtless be read 
with very general interest, presenting, as it does, the estimate 
which a calm and philosophic thinker has been led to form of the 
methodistic movement of the last century, and of the system of 
modern Wesleyanism which survives as its representative. We 
think Mr. Taylor has carried his distinction between the present 
and the past rather too far. What he condemns in the former 
certainly derives its origin from an early date in the history of 
the body; and something of the primitive spirit which he 
deservedly eulogizes, has been perpetuated to the present time. 
We hardly agree with him in the opinion that the extant Wesley- 
anism is nothing more than ‘ the nominal representative of the 
‘ Methodism which accomplished its purpose, and passed away 
‘years ago.” He appears to have taken too partial a view of 
both; hence he lauds in a strain too unqualified, the Methodism 
which was, and he has not with sufficient distinctness shown how 
the Wesleyanism which is has naturally developed from that, 
and bears towards it the relation of the matured product to the 
immature germ. That he has not, however, failed to perceive 
this relation is very evident from many incidental passages in 
this volume; and we are glad to find that his conclusions abun- 
dantly sustain most of the views which we have advanced in the 
foregoing article. We are the more satisfied to find the senti- 
ments of Mr. Taylor coincident with our own, because the stand- 
point from which he regards the system lies on the side opposite 
to that which we have occupied. We cannot do better than 
give a summary of the work before us, indicating, as we proceed, 
the points of agreement, and one or two of disagreement, between 
* * Wesley and Methodism,’ by Isaac Taylor. London: Longmans. 
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the views of the author and those to which a careful examination 
has conducted ourselves. 

Mr. Taylor employs the term ‘ Methodism’ as the proper 
designation of that spiritual movement—that renovation of the 
powers of the Gospel, by which the churches of the eighteenth 
century were roused from their lethargy. To this specific 
acceptation of the term he generally limits himself; and thus 
accepted, he is justified in affirming that ‘ Methodism went to its 
‘ place in the history of Christianity when its originators stepped 
‘off from the scene of their labours.’ But as the movement 
propagated itself after their departure, and in due course assumed 
to itself form in the institutions to which it gave rise, and which 
have descended to this day, we see no reason why the word 
should be exclusively applied to the first impetus, and refused to 
its continuance and to its products. We have somewhere met 
with the remark that an institution is but the lengthened shadow 
of one man. This remark is strikingly exemplified in the 
methodistic system, which is simply John Wesley reproduced 
and perpetuated. In the first part of this volume, we have as 
complete and impartial an analysis of John Wesley’s character as 
any we are acquainted with, and, in the main, we are disposed to 
admit its justice. Mr. Taylor has also sketched other leaders of 
the ‘ methodistic company’—viz., C. Wesley, Whitefield, Fletcher, 
Coke, and Lady Huntingdon. Allowing his somewhat vague 
notion of the Methodism past, these concise sketches are quite in 
place; but we think that the system, as a tangible fact, must be 
regarded as the product of one mind, and all its peculiarities 
must be referred directly to that mind. But in John Wesley we 
observe two contrary elements: one—the free and expansive 
force of his religion; the other—his educational prejudices. 
His Christianity gave the spirit of Methodism, and determined 
its tendency; while the form of the system was derived from his 
ecclesiastical fallacies. The one was a fixed point; the other, 
from its very nature, a continual becoming. The aggression and 
progression of his societies depend upon the predominance of that 
spirit ; their gradual contraction and eventual extinction will result 
from the subjection of the spirit to the form. The soul of 
Methodism was a vigorous evangelic activity, which, if left to 
express itself, would have created or abolished forms and institu- 
tions at will. Taken in this sense, the word expresses nothing 
tangible or fixed, but simply the spontaneous tendency of religion 
towards extension; and had this been the only thing which John 
Wesley imparted to his system, Mr. Taylor’s conception of it 
would have been perfectly correct. But the form also was 
obtained from the founder ; hence it became as necessarily Wes- 
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leyanism as it was Methodism. The complete system centred 
in one man while he lived; and at his death it was transmitted 
entire to a body of men. What the one was originally, the man 
have been and still are. His prejudices and errors, as well as his 
religion, have been reproduced year by year in his Conference; 
with this difference, ea that the invariable element has 
gradually prevailed, until it has almost extinguished vitality, 
and now nothing but a vigorous revival, another renova- 
tion of the spirit—in fact, a new Methodism, which will 
throw off these formal fallacies—can ensure the continuance of 
the system many years longer. But whence did John Wesle 
obtain those fallacious principles which, if not renounced, wi 
ere long plunge his institute into inextricable embarrassments, 
and at length work its destruction? Evidently from his educa- 
tion as a prelatist and a clergyman of the Church of England. 
To this point Mr. Taylor has not given a due prominence, 
though he has incidentally noticed it, as the following paragraph 
evinces :— 

‘The enlightened adherents of ecclesiastical institutions might 
well prepare themselves to see in Methodism the most emphatic 
recognition that has ever been made of the very core of church 
principles—namely, that Christianity cannot subsist, does not develope 
its genuine powers, longer than for a moment, apart from an ecclesias- 
tical organization; and this seems to mean nothing less than a well- 
compacted hierarchical system.’—p. 57. 

The chapter on the ‘Form of Wesleyan Methodism’ is the 
only part of the volume directly pertinent to our subject. Under 
this head, Mr. Taylor considers the system—first, as a scheme of 
evangelic aggression; and as such he assigns to it a meed 
of praise of which, beyond question, it is deserving. Considered 
simply as a missionary or aggressive agency, designed to make 
inroads upon the irreligious world, some of its peculiarities 
receive their explanation and may be justified. The itinerancy 
of its preachers, the exclusively ministerial character of its 
supreme assembly, and other minor peculiarities, are all suitable 
to the constitution of a missionary society. But such a socie 
implies a fixed organization, to which it adheres, and of which it 
is the agent. Methodism is an institution of this kind, and as 
Mr. Taylor observes, ‘it was not and is not a cHuRcH, nor did 
Wesley himself so designate it.’ It was the unacknowledged church- 
extension scheme of Church-of-Englandism during the last cen- 
tury; and its one-sided phase of doctrine, its class-meeting, and 
local preaching, and many other distinctive features, gave it 
efficiency in this function. As an agency for gathering converts, 
it is admirably adapted for its work; but when they are gathered, 
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what must become of them? Ifthey advance in Christian know- 
ledge as they approach maturity, they must settle into some 
church form. Now, the question is,—Does there already exist a 
church at hand ready to welcome them, or must they organize a 
separate church? The Methodist societies have arrived at that 
period in their growth when this inquiry naturally arises. How 
can it be answered? For our own part, we are satisfied that they 
must either re-unite with the Establishment, and then ‘ Methodism 
as it is’ becomes the home mission of Anglicanism:—or the larger 
congregations, perhaps the Circuit, must declare themselves 
locally independent, and thus become virtually congregational 
churches. ‘To the former alternative, the author before us evi- 
dently inclines. Some years ago, in his ‘ Spiritual Despotism,’ 
he hinted at the feasibility of such a project; and we have 
reason to think that an influential section of the Wesleyan 
ministry would by no means be disposed to view with disfavour 
any overture which might be made them from the authorities of 
our Established Episcopacy. The following paragraph clearly in- 
dicates, though it does not very clearly express, an opinion on this 
point. Its purport, however, appears to confirm the prediction 
upon which we have ventured:— 


‘Might not that onE InsTITUTE, which holds the affections and 
approval of a majority of the English people, draw to itself, in an 
especial manner, those influential benefits which may be derivable 
from the Wesleyan experiment ? How improbable soever, and unde- 
sirable may be an absorption of Methodism by the Established Church, 
there are points enough of assimilation between the two bodies to 
allow of the carrying over whatever may be good in the one to 
augment the efficiency of the other. Let leave be granted for 
affirming that, for the advantage of the Episcopal Church at some 
future time, there has been carrying forward, during these last 
hundred years, and on an adjoining field, an experiment precisely of 
that kind which would best supply hints and suggestions for its own 
improvement. Wesley, thrust out of the church in his day, will not 
now or ever re-enter it with the thousands of his people. But yet he 
may, at some time not very remote, win the honour of bringing into 
it the rich fruits of his ecclesiastical sagacity. The Established 
Church needs ....... a scheme of ministrations having an 
aggressive purpose in relation to the masses of the people; and on 
this ground, manifestly, Wesleyan Methodism might read it a lesson.’ 
—p. 221. 

As a system of religious discipline and instruction for the 
people, Mr. Taylor pronounces Wesleyan Methodism eminently 
detective, chiefly because of its itinerating ministry and the 
absence of any properly pastoral function. He condemns this 
‘ shifting principle’ as not in itself good, and regards it as simply a 
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necessary expedient, admissible under peculiar circumstances, 
or as amethod or system supplementary to a located ministry. 


‘ This, however, is not the Wesleyan itinerancy;—it is not as thus 
equipped that the founder sent forth his ship upon its transit of the 
great deep. His preachers were, all of them, to be itinerants; and as 
movement was the law of his own existence—bodily and spiritual, so— 
thus manifestly was his feeling—must perpetual movement be the law 
and the practice of his institute: but if so, then must we not accept 
the double conclusion, that Wesleyanism is an economy for a time ? 
and that the Christianity it teaches will always be immature and 
superficial ?—p. 240. 

Having given his conception of the true pastoral office, and its 
influence upon the people, he denies it to be within ‘the range 
‘of possibility that Christian eminence of this species can be 
‘nurtured or can find its field of exercise under the stern and 
‘ungenial conditions of an itinerant ministry.’ And he adopts 
as an aphorism the rule, ‘Where there are no resident pastors 
‘there will be no courncu—no deep-seated Christian love—little 
‘diffused reverence—little domestic piety—and much more reli- 
‘ance will be placed upon the means of excitement than upon 
‘the means of influence.’ How far the pernicious consequences 
of this serious defect are discoverable in the Methodist societies, 
those who are conversant with their internal condition must bear 
testimony. Mr. Taylor thus concludes his remarks upon this 
matter :— 


‘When we have affirmed, once and again, that Wesley did not con- 
struct a Church, a main part of what we mean finds its interpretation 
at this point. Methodism was a proclamation of the gospel lasting its 
season and doing its work. Wesleyan Methodism was an economy 
well adapted to the purpose of sustaining that aggressive evangelic 
movement after the impulse in which it originated should have sub- 
sided. But when it comes to be considered as a permanent system of 
religious discipline; as towards the people, it presents itself under an 
aspect far too special, and, one might say, too well adapted to the rude 
masses with which chiefly it has been conversant, to be entitled to the 
praise implied, if we were to call it a Church.’—p. 255. 

In considering Methodism as a hierarchy and a scheme of 
spiritual government, Mr. T. ascribes the position of the preachers 
constituting the Conference to the true cause—namely, John 
Wesley’s notion of that assembly as merely the executive of an 
aggressive evangelic enterprise. His view of their present assump- 
tions entirely agrees with our own, and he pronounces them 
anomalous and false, in terms almost stronger than any we have 
ventured to use :— 


‘Two very serious ill consequences have resulted from the anomalous 
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position which the Wesleyan ministerial body has (involuntarily) come 
to occupy in the course of events;—the first is their standing per- 
petually in an attitude of antagonism or self-defence towards their 
people: the second, following as the consequence of this, has been, 
that their writers and apologists have, by the urgent necessities of this 
their accidental position, been driven to adopt and resolutely to 
maintain, a ground of clerical pretension which should be left in the 
hands of Ultramontane Romanists, and which has an almost grotesque 
appearance when it is assumed by Wesleyan ministers.’ 


The incongruity of these high-toned clerical pretensions with 
the constitution of a Christian Church, Mr. Taylor considers 
undeniable :— 


‘When we follow the course of events to which Wesley, from year 
to year, and with so much address and tact, conformed himself, it is 
quite easy to see how, and under what influences, he was led so to 
construct his society, and so to organize its legislature, and its judicial 
and its adminstrative council, asin fact nullifies, nay, puts contempt 
upon the very first principle of a true Church organization.’—p. 262. 


He vindicates Mr. Wesley from any design in the creation of 
this anomalous hierarchy, on the ground that while he uncon- 
sciously originated the institute that bears his name, and rendered 
it permanent by legal documents, he contemplated the establish- 
ment of one widely different. 


‘In framing his society, and in investing Conference with its abso- 
lution,* and in putting into the sovereign hands of his superintendents 
the irresponsible power to bind and to loose on earth, he no more 
intended to construct a Church than he intended to frame a new 
British constitution. All those mischiefs and perils which, since his 
time, have ensued within the body, seem comprehended in the one 
practical error of those who have attempted to work a complicated 
machinery for a purpose almost the very contrary of that which the 
contriver himself had in view.’—p. 265. 


Again :— 


‘Is it not manifest, that, when he constituted his society on a 
principle which is at variance with that of every Protestant Church, 
and which is in harmony with nothing but the loftiest and most arro- 
gant pretensions of the Romish hierarchy, that, when he did this, he 
did it because he was constructing a supplementary society, not 
rearing a Church? ..... Little as Wesley could have imagined 
such a course of things as likely to arise from the constitution he gave 
to his Conference, there has in fact resulted from it this singular state 
of things—namely, that in respect of the position of the ministers 
toward the people, which is that of irresponsible ‘lords of God’s 
heritage,’ the professedly Christian world is thus parted. On the one 
side stand all Protestant Churches, episcopal and non-episcopal, 


* This, we presume, is a misprint for absolutism, 
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Wesleyanism excepted; on the other side stands the Church of Rome, 
with its sympathizing adherents—the malcontents of the English 
Church, and—the Wesleyan Conference! This position, maintained 
alone by a Protestant body, must be regarded as false in principle, and 
asin an extreme degree ominous.’—p. 268. 


It would be very easy to show that the ‘ Wesleyan Doctrine of 
the Pastorate,’ upon which the Conference takes its stand in 
opposition to the liberties of its people, is totally unscriptural. 

he arguments of its apologists rest upon a series of assumptions, 
and our astonishment is that the writers should appear so uncon- 
scious of their own fallacies. The attempt to sustain Conferential 
authority by an appeal to the New Testament is preposterous; 
and the bold assertion that the Wesleyan Connexional Church 
is conformable to the model of apostolic times almost furnishes 
its own confutation. Mr. Taylor has expressed himself most 
decidedly on this point in the next part of his third section. We 
notice, in passing, something very like a burlesque of volun- 
taryism. [But as it is introduced incidentally we shall not pause 
for its examination. From several passages in this volume we 
gather that Mr. T. leans towards a congregational constitution in 
churches, though he favours at the same time a ‘ thorough Church 
and State system.’ Our immediate purpose does not require us 
to join issue with him on this question. We have to do simply 
with his estimate of Wesleyanism. That the Conference is sus- 
tained by the writings of its founder in its lofty ministerial pre- 
tensions might be easily shown. 


‘ Nothing in the compass of literature can be at once more sharply 
logical,* or more thoroughly unphilosophical, than are Wesley’s 
reasonings in support of ministerial absolutism, and in enforcing the 
duty of popular submissiveness. With a heart that would have 
grieved to injure any man in the smallest matter, he upheld a Church 
theory on the ground of which heretics in troops might consistently be 
burned. This misunderstanding of the first principles of apostolic 
Christianity came in his mind to an awkward misadjustment with his 
determination not to construct a church, but a society only; and so it 
was—strange medley of incongruities !—that he left in the hands of 
a body of preachers, whom he would not ‘consent to think of as 
clergy, a power as irresponsible and absolute as that which the most 
despotic hierarchy has ever challenged as its right, by ordinance of 


? 


heaven !—p. 281. 


Mr. Taylor regards the Wesleyan institute as a widely-extended 
rr ‘charity.’ Its legal form is that of an hospital having a 
clerical conclave as trustees, governors, and physicians; the people 


‘receiving its benefits on given terms. Under this view the whole 


* The logical validity of these reasonings we wholly deny. 
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affair is intelligible, and the peculiarities of the system accord well 
with its design. 

‘Hopeless must be the endeavour to expound the Wesleyan estab- 
lishment on any principle that is purely and properly religious, or that 
is distinctively Christian. It is a charitable foundation, supported in 
part by voluntary contributions, but governed absolutely by a close 
corporation, perpetuating itself by its own acts from within. 'Thus 
considered, we ought neither to wonder nor to complain if the 
‘patients’ or people find no place in the charter.—p. 287...... 

‘ Nothing is intelligible, nothing in the social and political structure 
of this scheme consists with the admitted principles of social justice; 
by no ingenuity, by no refinements of interpretation, can Wesleyanism 
be brought into harmony with the unquestionable rudiments of the 
Apostolic Church system, if we are resolved to consider and to 
defend it as if it were intended to be a Church, or an equipoised asso- 
ciation of Christian men, ministers, and people. —-p. 285. 

Viewing Methodism as an establishment—that is, as a holder 
of goods, and lands, and revenues, recognised by the civil law— 
Mr. Taylor apprehends that the conditions of its legal documents 
will forbid any important modifications in the system. ‘This will, 
of course, become the subject of consideration to the Conference, 
should that assembly be induced, by the pressure from without, to 
entertain any project of modification. At present there seems 
little likelihood of such an issue. The preachers have with 
unfaltering pertinacity held to their avowed principles, and while 
they can make good their ground no concession to the demands 
of the people must be expected. If the wealth of the lay aristo- 
cracy should be withdrawn, and if no regium donum be procurable, 
they may be led to reconsider their principles, and to effect 
some change, by obtaining parliamentary permission to infringe 
upon the literal terms of their deeds. Butso long as Conference 
retains its convictions—if convictions they should be called— 
unaltered, and refuses to repudiate its ultramontane claims, there 
will be no interference with its ‘deed of declaration,’ or the 
‘trust deeds’ of its chapels. But in this case everything is 
risked, and we must augur ill for its prospects. 

‘Might we suppose that the instinct of self-preservation, prompted 
by the ominous indications of popular feeling, not to mention religious 
motives of a higher order, would bring about, sooner or later, and 
before it be too late, such a reconstruction of Wesleyanism as a hier- 
archy as might at once give reasonable contentment to the laity and 
bring the body clean over from its present false position upon ultra- 
montane ground, and place it where it should stand—in contiguity 
with other Protestant communions? But here we are peremptorily 
told, that no such reformatory movement, even although seen to be 
indispensable to the preservation of the society, is, in the very nature 
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of things, possible! ‘The very idea of change should therefore be 
dismissed as chimerical. ‘The Wesleyan laity petitions; the Wesleyan 
ministry, let us suppose, would gladly yield itself to be constituted 
anew for its own sake even; but itself, and the people, and the Court 
of Chancery, and Parliament are, in this unparalleled instance, alike 
powerless! We assent, then, to this lamentable decision; and, ceasing 
to indulge fruitless regrets, turn for a moment to consider the 
instructive fact, that a mind such as that of John Wesley should thus, 
while intending to secure the permanence of his institute, so far have 
misapprehended the constant and inevitable tendency of human affairs 
as to have rendered its continuance every year more and more 
difficult and precarious from the moment of his death up to the present 
time.’-—p. 277. 

We scarcely need say that the case is not so—that, on the 
contrary, when the will comes the change will come. And now 
we leave this subject for the present with our readers; having 
done enough, we hope, to show that pious and intelligent Wes- 
leyans may wish to infuse a little of the congregational spirit 
into their system; and that congregationalists may wish those 
persons God-speed in their efforts toward that end; and neither 
party become thereby so delinquent as to be justly exposed to 
the ban under which it seems we are to be alike shieek by the 
champions of the Conference. We do not wish the extinction of 
Methodism; we rather wish it to be so reformed as to live, as to 
become consistent with an enlightened Christian liberty, and 
fruitful of good to the church and to society at large. 
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Arr. II.—(1.) Khartoum, and the Blue and White Niles. By 
Gsorce Metty. 2 vols. London: Colburn and Co. 1851. 

(2.) Golden Dreams and Waking Realities ; being the Adventures of 
a Gold- Seeher, in California and the Pacific Islands. By W1u1am 
Suaw. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1851. 

(3.) Trip to Mexico ; or, Recollections of a Ten Months’ Ramble in 
1849-50. By A Barrister. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
1851. 

(4.) Across the Atlantic. By the Author of ‘Sketches of Cantabs.’ 
London : George Earle. 1851. 

(5.) Kossuth and Magyar Land ; or, Personal Adventures during the 
War in Hungary. By Cuarces Pripuam, Esq., B.A., F.R.G.S., 
late Correspondent of ‘ The Times’ in Hungary. London: Madden. 
1851. 


Every appliance which tends to increase our interest in distant 
parts of te world, deserves to be regarded as productive of per- 
manent and general utility. Its other uses may be important or 
trifling, fugitive or lasting; but if it furnishes only a fibre in the 
cord of human sympathy, it discharges functions for which all 
men owe it thanks. In our times these appliances are as various 
as they are numerous; and with our ample apparatus for commu- 
nicating thought and combining the most fleeting glimpses of 
observation into the durable forms of systematic knowledge, none 
of them is likely to fail of perpetuating its beneficent influence. 
The ‘blade of grass’ which the ‘benefactor to his species’ of 
trite reputation, has planted in the wilderness, may wither and die 
before it becomes serviceable to his fellows; but the blade of 
human interest which the historian or geographer, or even the 
novelist, has caused to grow in those dreary places on our Atlas, 
where longitude and latitude were wont to have it all to them- 
selves—or where the prevailing blank was diversified only by a 
dotied coast line or a river vanishing in sand or mountains— 
will not disappoint the philanthropic intentions of its pro- 
moter. 

The thrill of kindly association between different parts of our 
planet is sometimes conveyed through media of the most alien 
and unpromising order; as little akin to the genial influences 
which they are destined to extend, as is the impassive metal of 
the conductor to the electric shock which it transmits. Even the 
most abstract of the natural sciences has done good service in this 
particular. While it has brought wandering comets into a kind 
of distant relationship to our solar system, and promises to dis- 
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cover for the whole of the starry legions a central sun—at an 
earlier date, perhaps, than German politicians can fairly promise 
as the era of ‘Teutonic Unity—the labours of the astronomer have 
been equally successful in furthering kind offices and sympathies 
nearer home. Weare on far more amicable terms with our anti- 
podes, now that we are assured not only that the sun is the warm 
and impartial friend of both, but that in spite of our distance, our 
perpetual contrariety of direction, and our pertinaciously viewing 
material things in an exactly opposite fashion, (in reference to 
one of their most important predicaments,) we are tending with 
all the force of gravitation towards the same centre. It would be 
easy, moreover, but quite superfluous, to enlarge upon the grave 
difference that exists between that trust in chart and compass 
which makes our modern sailor at home ‘on the wide, wide sea’ 
in almost every maritime region, and those fearful surmises re- 
garding silent seas, declivitous oceans, and terrestrial laws reversed, 
—to say nothing of portentous ‘skiey influences, —which filled 
the imagination of the ancient mariner. 

Geology, again, while it has exhumed and revivified long-buried 
worlds,—peopled with strange forms in which we can feel little 
more than a speculative interest, and compared with which the 
most savage dweller in the wilderness of the modern period— 
jackal or hyzena, or obscene vulture, is as a cherished pet and 
bosom friend: to whose ‘nova monstra’ the querulous imagina~ 
tions of some grudge their centuries of slime and the fat weeds 
or luxuriant land-growths on which they battened, while our 
high-mightinesses were held back in the womb of creation to bide 
our time,—even this science of cold and comfortless generaliza- 
tions, by not a few looked upon as a mere philosophical ‘specus,’ 
‘ for foul toads (of labyrinthodon enormity) to knot and gender in,’ 
has made for us new bonds of connexion between remote regions 
of the earth as it is, on account of which we owe it a proportionate 
share of gratitude. Who would not greet with satisfaction the 
coral limestone of his birth-place on the farther side of France, 
or the new-red-sandstone cropping out across the Atlantic in the 
valley of the Connecticut? A world of novel relationships is 
created for us at once; and should the ‘ uses of adversity’ ever be 
furthered in our experience by an exile more secluded than that 
of Jaques in the forest of Ardennes, we may chance to ‘find in 
stones and running brooks’ a companionship more genial, if not 
more profitable, than the homilies with which they edified the 
exile of our forefathers. In short, the suggestions of geology may 
teach us to recognise old faces and to renew old acquaintances 
where they might have been least expected. 

It is not the least honourable of those indispensable offices 
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which are performed by a very important section of general lite- 
rature, we mean works of fiction, to aid in strengthening the 
bonds of communion between severed portions of the human 
race. In default of authentic public records, or where the facts 
they supply are trivial, we are thankful for those wer omy of 
history, or substitutes for it, with which poets and novelists have 
invested countries and peoples whose chronicles are too prosaic 
to excite our imaginations, or whose mighty deeds (achieved in 
the wilderness) have remained unsung or altogether unregistered. 
The Anglo-Saxon colonies of North-America have had their two 
centuries of history, at least; and for those born beneath ‘the 
stars and stripes,’ or on the other side of the Niagara, this period 
is not without its romance; though it is difficult for us of the Old 
Country to realise any part of its annals in this aspect. Certainly, 
for us and for Europe at large, North America has gained more of 
romantic and thrilling,—nay, of warm human interest,—from the 
vigorous imaginative creations of her lately deceased novelist, 
— from that one tale of his, ‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’) 

oore’s ‘ Canadian Boat Song,’ and Campbell’s ‘Gertrude of 
Wyoming,’ than from all her famous exploits in extending the 
bounds of civilization, or asserting rational liberty. There are 
districts of the Old Hemisphere itself, spots contiguous to its eldest 
and most renowned settlements, which are known only through 
poetry and fiction. One instance is strikingly to the point. The 
country between the Black Sea and the Caspian has had its 
due place in our European atlases for nearly two thousand five 
hundred years,—from the quaint maps of Aristagoras or of 
Anaximander down to the latest results of French or English 
arenes criticism, and the researches of Doctor Moritz 

agner. But except the name which that region has given to 
the division of the human race of which we are proud to form a 
part, (a name, however, which promises, we believe, to make way 
sooner or later for some more definite and reasonable appellation, ) 
the Caucasus with its adjacent districts is a comparative blank in 
sober history. It is now, what it was before Greece had a civi- 
lized existence,—the locale of the sublimest and most deeply 
coloured fictions which classical literature can boast; of the 
‘Mystery’ of Prometheus, in which, as in Geethe’s ‘ Faust,’ we 
shall always find new meanings, and ever return to search again; 
of the legend of Jason, the heroic prototype of gallant adven- 
turers, and of Medea with her loves and potent witcheries and 
fierce jealousies,—uniting the august majesty of Greece with the 
rich, dark fancy of Oriental invention. Yet these confer a wealth 
of poetical associations to which the ampler chronicles of many 
countries renowned in history can never aspire. They have 
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peopled its remote steppes, (the $0vd; rnAovedy wédev of the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus,) ‘ inhospitable Caucasus,’ with the oldest and 
the noblest creations the realm of fancy can boast; and have 
given it a place, second, at least, to the most attractive cynosures 
of historical enthusiasm. 

We confess to a weakness in favour of the interest derived to 
certain localities in our own and other countries, from the asso- 
ciations of fiction, and we should allege in defence of our heresy, 
that the real never did or could come up to the ideal, in any 
case of strong poetical interest ; that the former is liable to the mer- 
ciless questionings of criticism,—seldom escaping altogether un- 
sie ; and that for those who have suffered from the unpleasant 
iconédclasm with which our times are rife, to trust their love 
again in so fraila bark as that of poetic reality, would be a grave 
and inexcusable imprudence. It is not the mere bodily presence 
of martyrs or heroes, but pres of suffering or of action, which, 
by being identified with certain localities, have given them histo- 
rical consecration. Thoughts of beauty or of grandeur can select 
the sphere of their peculiar influence, and, powerful as the wand 
of olden wizards, can hallow from afar. Spots where the imagi- 
nation of Shakespeare or Schiller, in its highest moods, has 
rested, are almost more sacred than the dwelling-place of their 
ordinary life. This may have had a mere accidental connexion 
with their genius, but those were, for the time, at least, the freely 
chosen abodes of their spirits; and they have become centres of 
mental attraction to the tens of thousands who, in various parts 
of the globe, have rejoiced in the intellectual creations with which 
they are indissolubly linked. We are not ashamed to say that 
the platform of Elsinore and the Heath by Fores would have as 
much interest for us as many a scene of ‘real’ romance; while 
in reference to them there is no fear of disenchantment. No 
querulous Niebuhr, or Grote, or Miiller, will seriously put Banquo’s 
question— 

What are these, 
So withered and so wild in their attire; 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t... I’ the name of truth, 


Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye seem ?’ 


And no critical truncheon will be lifted successfully against the 
frowning ‘ majesty of buried Denmark :’ 


‘ For it is, as the air, invalnerable, 
And their vain blows malicious mockery.’ 


But science, history, poetry, and imaginative literature at large, 
however august or graceful may be the links by which they unite 
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us to the rest of the world, would seem to sink into insignificance 
when compared with those innumerable minor threads of con- 
nexion which are furnished in the light to phical sketches and 
jottings of personal adventure, of which the works cited at the 
ead of this paper are a slight sample. The very important 
purpose to which this exceedingly voluminous section of modern 
authorship contributes, in heightening the interest we feel in 
foreign lands and peoples, will seem to most persons to be far more 
effectually subserved by c¢s means than by the abstractions of rea- 
son or fancy to which we have referred. And itis in their moral 
result, in the charities which they deepen and extend, rather 
than in their efficiency as supplying substantial knowledge, 
that a justification must be found for the expenditure of ‘time 
which it takes to read the works in question, and the propor- 
tionate expenditure of time and labour which it must have taken to 
write them. As establishing a more full and frequent intercourse 
with other climes, they are most valuable. It is true, the views 
which they record are often superficial. ‘In many words there 
are divers vanities,’ and in such voluminous publication there 
will be no lack of trash. The seven sages of Greece gained their 
world-famous diplomas (in no small degree) by travelling ; for in 
their days aang itself was far from a vulgar achievement ; 
but in our times, to travel, and to write a book on travel, is an 
‘event’ which happens indiscriminately to the wise and to the 
unwise. ‘The Bennetts Abroad,’ and ‘ The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine,’ frequently favour their friends at home, and the public 
generally, with jottings of adventure, and remarks thereon, ‘ after 
their manner;’ yet even these, though not witty in themselves, 
may yet be the cause (in various ways) ‘that wit is in others;’ 
inasmuch as they present views of things which never could have 
occurred to more intelligent tourists, by any chance whatever. 
The severest judgment cannot deny to the vast deluge of shallow 
and pleasant reading which has, in this and other ways, inundated 
the literary world, the praise of performing an office which is 
quite natural as a preparation for a deeper acquaintance with our 
race. Trifles are usually the prelude to our intercourse with 
the gravest and most profound individuals among our neighbours 
and countrymen. In the case of our most abstract and trans- 
cendental ‘ unknown correspondent,’ we have a certain restless 
curiosity as to mere form and feature, and those innumerable de- 
tails of the outside of life, which (truly or falsely) we imagine to 
have some mysterious connexion with its interior realities. Nay, 
even our compliance with the grave precept, ‘nosce teipsum,’ 
would not be considered by any of us as quite complete, if it did 
not include some acquaintance, at least, with our own proper 
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visage or natural face; and we question whether even the sternest 
of the harder sex would not feel considerable sympathy with the 
eagerness of that young lady, who (as Southey’s story runs), hav~ 
ing escaped from the rigid seclusion of a cloister,—before all other 
considerations, whether of mental or bodily refreshment,—sought 
the satisfaction of contemplating her vera effigies in a looking- 
glass. Simeon Stylites himself, descending from his highest 
illar, would scarcely have been able to resist the temptation, 
it been put fairly in his way; and would have been obliged 
to plead ‘Homo sum, &c.’ with the best grace he could assume. 
We shall therefore not quarrel with, but gratefully receive, the 
pleasant superficialities by which our acquaintance with distant 
nations is, in these works, sought to be furthered, hoping to 
supplement them by that deeper intercourse to which they will 
smooth the way. 

The routes of modern tourists are an indication of one of the 
most remarkable points of ‘ material’ progress of which the 
middle of the nineteenth century can boast. A glance at the 
titles of the books above referred to, will recal to the mind of our 
readers the fact, that while steam locomotion has wrought its 
miracles in travelling at home, it has produced one or two striking 
diversifications in the direction of voyages and travels abroad. 
The trip to America is beginning to mt among ordinary sum- 
mer excursions ; and as society becomes more fully and grace- 
fully developed in the settlements of the New World, this tour 
will be increasingly attractive. Lyell and Johnson, and one or 
two other more recent travellers, have shown us what wealth of 
information intelligent, thoroughly refined, and unprejudiced 
visitors may draw, even from that novitiate in civilization through 
which society in the United States is passing; and the influx of 
truly courteous and really cultivated Europeans, resolved to be 
blind as far as possible to venial offences, while they are stanch 
in their protest against more serious delinquencies, will go far to 
render North America as pleasing in its humanities as it is vigo- 
rous in its energies, and enchanting in climate and scenery. 

But while the ronte of polite travel is undergoing this exten- 
sion on the one hand, the same improvements in locomotion 
have re-opened some of the oldest tracks of scientific research and 
senanle recreation. While new countries are made familiar 


to us by a.constant succession of visitors, the followers of Hero- 
dotus and Anacharsis were perhaps at no time more numerous 
than they have been within the last few years. The Mediter- 
ranean, from Calpe to Berytus, and from Marseilles to Alex- 
andria, including all the coasts and islands, is unremittingly 


ploughed up, first actually by paddle-wheels and prows, and then 
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figuratively on paper, by the untiring pens of the navigators. 
The reader of light literature may almost exclaim with the old 


Roman satirist : 


‘ Nota magis nulli domus est sua, quam mihi lucus 
Martis, et AZoliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Valeani’— 
with all the other ‘loca fabulosa’ of the Etruscan and Adriatic 
seas. He may equally complain of the innumerable pilgrims, 
who have engaged in a literary crusade to Egypt, Syria, and the 
Levant. So many have been the published records of travel in 
this direction, that ordinary and straightforward titles have failed 
where matter was abundant; and strange, outlandish words, or 
unheard-of combinations of the vernacular, have been resorted to 
for the mere sake of distinction. The finding of a new name 
must, we are sure, in some cases have been no ordinary tax on 
the invention of the writer. Take, for instance, ‘ Eothen,’ ‘The 
Pipe of Repose,’ ‘ Morning-Land.’ The first work in our list 
enjoys a privilege above many others, in a local designation 
which has not become very familiar to English ears, and which 
is at once distinctive, pronounceable, and appropriate. Though 
so much has already been done and written, there seems little 
rospect of a cessation of efforts in this oriental department of 
iterature. The satiated reader must again take up the words of 
Juvenal, with a slight adaptation, and a very small latitude : 
‘Jam pridem Syrus in Tamesin defluxit Orontes, 
Et linguam, et mores, et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, nec non gentilia ¢ympana secum 
Vexit.’ 
We quote these latter words in italics most advisedly (mutatis 
mutandis) ; for has not Mr. Albert Smith ‘ brought with him,’ to 
illustrate his travels, two most fearful instruments of Eastern ~ 
music, none other than the Zoomerah, or Arab pipe (himself being 
the ‘tibicen’), to whose scrannel hoarseness not even its near 
Hebrew relative can deafen us? and the Darabooka, or Arabian 
drum (tympanum), completing the discord—in order to show us 
= A goes on before Shepheard’s Hotel, in Grand 
airo 
Much of this superfluity is doubtless chargeable upon the 
‘Overland Mail.’ Genius which was formerly pent up in the 
cabin of an ‘Indiaman,’ or wearied with straining an aching 
gaze towards the shores, which continued (as far as favourable 
wind and good seamanship could effect it) to preserve a tanta- 
lizing distance from the perspective glass of the passenger, is now 
excited by the manifold experiences of a land journey through 
the most noted regions of the globe. Formerly, the passage from 
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London or Portsmouth to Bombay presented little more of variet 
than was experienced in a change from sea-sickness to sea-weari- 
ness; with a prospect of the one-third of the big world which 
lies between, similar to that which we once heard mentioned by 
a soldier as his view of Athens. He had some dim recollection 
of having seen that city, from the deck of a British man-of-war 
in the Gulf of Egina ; and imagination (certainly not eyesight) 
may or may not have enabled him to distinguish the view of it 
from the Reculvers or the coast of Essex. Certainly he seemed 
to behold more to interest him in a railway ride through mode- 
rately interesting scenery in the west of England, than in all his 
Greek voyagings. Time was, when the journey to India was 
rather an evasion of adventures of all kinds for so many weeks, 
than anything like the bustle of locomotion. Now, none is so 
imbecile as not to be able to put down in his note-book the most 
famous names in the world, which necessarily encounter him in 
his guide-book, or associate themselves with his hotel. On arriv- 
ing among his friends,-he finds incontinently that, without malice 
prepense on his part, he has ‘a small volume of travels’ ready to 
hand, which, if it consists of nothing but such jottings as these— 
‘ Breakfasted at Jerusalem,’ ‘ Lunched in the Temple of Carnac,’ 
‘Dined in a tomb in the Great Pyramid,’ ‘ Overslept myself at 
Luxor,’ ‘ Felt symptoms of my usual morning’s headache when 
we came in sight of the Dead Sea’—summons up associations 
whose effect Milton would not have despised. We can promise, 
however, that Mr. Melly’s ‘ Khartoum’ (our first specimen of 
recent books on travel) stands some degrees above this ideal zero 
of Oriental authorship, and to it we beg to call attention. 

The numerous readers of ‘The Crescent and the Cross’ will 
recollect that they accompanied the now lamented author of that 
work, in his memoirs of the Nile Ascent, as far as Wady Halfa,— 
a name which its unambiguous consonants will enable them to 
recognise in any respectable map of Africa, notwithstanding the 
fearfully nomad state of Anglo-Arabic nomenclature.* At this 
point in his navigation, that traveller records his 

‘— opening debate as to future proceedings by a disquisition on the 
savage beauties of Abyssinia, and the giraffe and hippopotamus shooting 
in the meadows of Gondar. The confluence of the Blue and White 

* The frequency of Eastern travel and travel-writing may surely encourage a 
hope that something like uniformity in the spelling of Oriental names is not very 
far distant. Hitherto, invention would seem to have been taxed to supply a new 
variety, in this particular, for every successive publication. For instance, by the 
union of Arabic diversity of pronunciation with English diversity of rendering, it 
has come to pass, that the name of the Prophet of Islam appears as if it had been 
subject to a regular system of algebraic permutation and combination. All the 


vowels but one have been made to do duty in the first syllable, and there have been 
most ingenious substitutions in the ensuing consonants. ‘This, however, like the five- 
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Niles at Khartoum was only twenty-five days’ journey across the desert, 
and then the interesting part of the journey would commence. At 
present, the thermometer stood at 110°, (month of February): what of 
that! the swinging pace and the height of the dromedary would cir- 
culate air about us, and elevate us from the reflection of the desert’s 
burning sands. In vain were arguments! We had been already five 
weeks in savagedom, among sands and deserts, and scorching sun- 
shines; and, to say the truth, we had had enough of it. Hurrah! then, 
for the cool breezy north, the dashing sea, and the Syrian saddle: 
enough of this bedridden, dreaming life, so charming a few weeks 
since. Forward! to a life of action, novelty, and newspapers; and let 
Abyssinia, Meroé, and the desert sleep on in their solitudes.’—pp. 146-7. 
The Crescent and the Cross. 8th edition. 


Mr. Melly’s entertaining volumes record the adventures of an 
English family, who had time and inclination to persevere in the 
upward journey. The narrator was solamenednd by his mother, 
sister, father, and brother, who penetrated as far as Khartoum, 
where few travellers had aban. proc and ‘ to which town no 
Saag a ladies had ever penetrated before.’ The decease of 
Mr. Melly’s father on their return, casts a melancholy over the 
latter part of the memoirs; but the gentler sex braved safely the 
— of more than one expedition in the remote deserts of 
ubia; so that the journey was not very ‘ fatiguing, nor too diffi- 
cult; and many may follow in their steps, and enjoy a tour full 
of new and interesting scenes.’ With the aid of steam conveyance 
to the first cataract—which we have just observed advertised for 
the season (in Egypt, mid-winter, of a shall determine 
how far such researches may extend? Who shall say that the 
Naiad from whose undiscovered and mysterious urn the most 
famous of rivers flows,—who has been so coy to the earnest and 
world-old wooing of the hardier sex, though she has been courted 
by lovers of more diverse tongue and varied accomplishments than 
those of Portia,—may not at length disclose her vestal charms 
to one of our own fair countrywomen? Should such hap befal, 
Antony’s bewitching ‘serpent of old Nile,’ and ‘that starred 
Ethiop queen,’ will have to share a triple throne in history with a 
gentler competitor—a more powerful rival, perhaps, than Octavia 
or the sea-nymphs: we may promise that the Kandjiah of her 


and-twenty diversifications in the spelling of our own Shakspeare’s name, is a mere 
trifle. But the spelling of topographical designations is a really important matter; 
and the very least that can be asked of a writer on Oriental travel, is, that he shall 
be consistent with himself in his text, and in the charts with which he favours us. 
This is not the case with ‘ Khartoum.’ The inconsistency of the spelling is almost 
akin to the strange looseness which characterizes the numbering of the chapters; 
especially in the second volume, where it follows the arithmetic of chaos, altogether 
precluding reference to them by the arbitrary figures which stand at the com- 
mencement. 
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return shall be as tasteful, if not as voluptuous, as the barge of 
Cleopatra; more than one city will ‘cast her people out upon 
her ;’ Aboukir Bay shall echo with such a salute as has not 
sounded through it since the ‘Orient’ exploded: in short, we 
pronounce with Mecenas, in the play, that ‘She’s a most tri- 
umphant woman,’ and ‘report’ will not fail to be ‘square to her.’ 
ut we must return to our adventuresses and adventurers, and 
their actual achievements by flood and field. The first part of 
their route, as far as Es Souan, is so thoroughly known to the 
public, that instead of delaying here, it would seem desirable 
rather to use all speed towards that mysterious upland where 
we may expect to find the ‘little men’ of Herodotus’s inform- 
ants*—the country whence were to issue (if we recollect rightly) 
the men with tails, promised us by a Gallic savant, some short 
time ago,—or where, if anywhere, we might hope to find the 
race ‘whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.’ But we 
cannot refrain from quoting one or two sketches from the lively 
descriptions of Grand Cairo, and of travel on the Lower Nile, by 
such cheerful tourists. And cheerful they seem to have been, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of their progress ; which, however, 
as we can plainly see, were met by a ‘gift’ of management, and 
the greater gift of tranquil and good-tempered endurance. The 
track they leave, whether on the river or in the desert, is bright 
and pleasant as far as one serious affliction has not disturbed its 
tenour. The author of ‘The Crescent and the Cross’ truly re- 
marks that ‘it is not what a country is, but what we are, that 
renders it rich in interest or pregnant with enjoyment.’ And if 
we owe a debt of gratitude to every explorer, that debt is most 
decidedly enhanced when ‘hues, fresh borrowed from the heart’ 
of a genial and hopeful voyager, enliven the track of pilgrimage 
in any part of the globe. One tourist may supplement another 
in performing this service. When Mr. Lane or the author of 
Eothen, M. Lamartine, Mr. Warburton, or Miss Martineau, are 
by any chance moody or less enthusiastic than usual, new adven- 
turers like the travellers of ‘ Khartoum’ may beguile the way of 
its weariness, and consecrate it to the genius of good-will. For in- 
stance, the author of ‘ The Crescent and the tn on entering 
the Nile in the steamer for Cairo, saw ‘nothing but high banks 
of dark mud, or swamps of festering slime.’ ‘This, perhaps, is a 
rmanent feature in the landscape; but then it must be remem- 
red what ‘ mud’ this is. For ourselves, we cannot look upon 


* The laborious ‘ Father of History’ on this, as on other points of inquiry, was 
perhaps not quite fairly dealt with. We hear nothing of ‘ /ittle men,’ but rather of 
men ‘six feet high’ at 10° north lat., according to the statement of a Monsieur 
R——, in conversation with Mr. Melly at Khartoum.—Vol. ii. p. 92. 
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the dirt which is commonly found in a sack of Egyptian deans, 
save with reverence; and should rather pity than sympathize 
with any one (even were he the purchaser thereof) who could. 
But we may hope that the sight of ‘a dead buffalo, here and 
there, rotting on the river’s edge, half-devoured by a flock of 
goitrous-looking vultures,’ is not necessary to an entrée, or, at 
any rate, that it may be overlooked, or misapprehended, or sub- 
limed, in another state of mind than that Phich, for the time, 
— the traveller from whose brilliant pages we have quoted. 
ven if unavoidable, we confess that we should be inclined to 
look favourably upon such a spectacle, as assurance doubly sure 
that we were in the veritable land of On and Noph. ‘A vulture 
feeding on a dead buffalo’ in the slime of Egypt is surely not an 
every-day sight, ze. for Europeans. We protest against its 
being regarded as synonymous with vulgar voracity, carrion, and 
mud; and while we thank all writers of this class who give us 
honest impressions, in place of that poetical travelling-cant, 
(jargon de voyageur,) which we hope is almost exploded, we are 
pi to look at the same scene (or nearly the same) through 
slightly different media. The following is a vivid and clearly 
intelligible picture of the Nile below Cairo, from ‘ Khartoum.’ 


‘We had gone but a short distance, when we came up with a most 
charming scene, in the midst of which rose the little village of Fowa, 
composed of only a few mud huts; which, however, in this spot, looked 
exceedingly picturesque. A beautiful Egyptian sunset shed its expir- 
ing glories around, gleaming like gold on the tall palm trees; while the 
minarets of the mosque, white as snow, stood strongly out on the dark 
blue sky. Flocks of pigeons careered to and fro over-head, or alighted 
on the glaring pigeon-house, and in front flowed the placid Nile in her 
calmest mood, giving a look of completeness and repose to the picture. 
It came opportunely to compensate us for our hitherto monotonous 
passage, and our eyes were unwilling to withdraw from it, though we 
now began to hope that the sketches of Roberts were not altogether 
imaginative, and that we might recognise some of the places portrayed 
by his pencil. 

‘This little oasis was succeeded by a flat, uninteresting country, 
overgrown with reeds, and by extensive marshes, which abounded with 
every description of birds; and I noticed, among others, plovers, 
pigeons, grey crows, variegated king-fishers, and huge hawks. Soon 
afterwards we discovered two beautiful gazelles, which stood looking at 
our little vessel for a moment, and then flew, with the swiftness of 
light, across the plain. Nothing could exceed the grace and nimble- 
ness of their movements, and we watched their progress with the 
greatest interest. They are, I learnt, seldom found so low down the 
river, though met with in great numbers up the country. 

‘We were much amused at seeing a herd of buffaloes take the river, 
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making for one of the numerous islands. They were in charge of 
several men, who sat on the hindmost of the drove, and controlled the 
movements of the rest. It was, however, no easy task to keep them 
in order; and the men had frequently to jump from one buffalo to 
another, at the imminent risk of a ducking, to get at some unruly 
beast, which would not be restrained by moral influence. I was sur- 
prised to see that they swam almost entirely under water, only their 
heads being visible. Yet they are always drawn with the whole back 
above the surface. Such are the tricks of artists.’-—Vol. i. pp. 28—30. 


We have said nothing of our travellers’ experiences at Alex- 
andria, ‘the first town of Europeans, and last of the Arabs’ to 
the homeward bound,—the city for which tourists and politicians 
have prophesied the empire of the Mediterranean—and where 
almost every kind of interest, philosophical, religious, and political, 
has found a battle-scene, more or less decisive,—from Philo and 
Plotinus, down to Nelson, Abercrombie, and Brueys. One point, 
however, which Mr. Melly mentions in connexion with Alex- 
andria, we cannot pass in silence. Public attention has latel 
been called to the fact of the British claim to one of ¢‘ Cleopatra’s 
needles’ which we are Vandal, or idle, or poor enough, to leave 
prostrate on the ground. There is a consideration which might 
surely arouse us into taking full possession; and that is, the state 
of a still more noted monument—Pompey’s pillar,—which is 
already ‘emblazoned in letters two or three feet in length, with 
the names of barbarian invaders.’ When Messrs. Smith, Jones, 
and Robinson, have sufficiently bescrawled that relic of antiquity, 
may we not expect that the very fact of ‘ public attention’ having 
been called to this monument, will turn their graphic propensities 
more decidedly in the direction of the obelisk ; and call forth in 
its behalf renewed exertions on the part of this section of the 
British canaille? For the sake, therefore, of the ancient hiero- 
glyphs which are still legible upon that monument, and for its 
protection against those which may be reasonably anticipated,— 
but whose only: analogy to the antiques consists in their being 
largely composed of names and dates—and of which we have a 
sufficiency on our public monuments at home, for all scientific 
purposes, (i.¢., to aid in forming statistics of popular barbarism,) 
we hope that measures may be speedily taken for putting it out 
of danger. 

At Boulac, ‘the Wapping of Cairo,’ reached in thirty hours 
from Alexandria, our travellers entered ‘a perfect London omni- 
bus,’ which looks strange enough by the side of camels, whose 
capacity for carriage presents a defiant rivalry of these modern 
conveyances; bearing, as these animals do, packages by the 
thousand pounds weight. ‘ Four miserable Arab horses’ brought 
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them in the aforesaid vehicle to ‘comfortable quarters in the 
Hotel de Europe.’ At Cairo, the varied population, in their 

icturesque dresses, was the first thing that attracted attention. 
OF the poorer classes, Mr. Melly observes that he found them 
not so ‘ excessively dirty’ as has been stated, and records his im- 
pression that they are ‘healthier and better fed than the poor in 
our large towns;’ and says: ‘I have seen more squalor and 
wretchedness in the back streets of Liverpool than among the 
very dregs of the people of Egypt.’ We receive this statement as 
from a fair and candid witness; but in all such cases, previous 
anticipations, temporary causes of depression or prosperity, 
(which, in a half-civilized country, will effect very sas se e 
changes,) and many accidental influences, must be regarded as 
seriously modifying an individual testimony. But among so 
much that is discouraging in these volumes, as in other accounts 
of Egypt, this counter-evidence guantum valeat, will be remarked 
with no little pleasure. 

The Arab women, whose features our tourist saw unveiled, 
were very far from prepossessing; ‘vacant features,’ and tattoo- 
ing on the chin, are not counterbalanced, in his opinion, by their 
fine eyes. His estimate of the Nubian women places them very 
far above their sisters below the cataracts, in many particulars— 
including elegance of face and form. But he admits that it was 
the plainest of the Egyptians, almost exclusively, who were un- 
veiled, from whom, therefore, his impression must have been 
partly drawn. 

The spleridour of Oriental dress, and the special costliness of 
some articles of decoration, forcibly remind us of such Old-Tes- 
tament pictures of Eastern habitudes as that presented in the 
account of Eliezer’s journey to the city of Nahor to woo Rebekah 
for Isaac; when he took with him (as the Hebrew seems to say) 
‘all the goods (portable property) of his master in his hand; 
which, consisting of personal decorations, when displayed on the 
fair one whom he came to seek, wrought so powerfully on the 
mind of Laban as to make him at once civil and hospitable.* 
There are one or two similar striking illustrations of ancient 
Eastern names and usages scattered up and down these volumes. 
The ‘sakiea,’ or machine for irrigation, evidently connects itself 
with one of the most familiar and often-used words of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. When, in p. 174 of vol. i., the author tells us how, 
on an expedition to the ruins of Thebes, their ‘last goolah was 
broken,’ we are forcibly reminded of the sixth verse of the last 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, where the word translated ‘ bowl’ is very 
nearly identical in sense and sound. In the remote deserts of 

* Gen. xxiv. 10 ff 
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Nubia, the ‘ rich green of the banks’ by the broad river contrasted 
with the barrenness around, brought before the travellers, in new 
vividness, the well-known psalm; and ‘as a Bedouin in advance 
‘called his servant who was walking before him with his sandals, 
‘that he might put them on before he reached the village, they 
‘remembered that John the Baptist did not deem himself worthy 
*to unloose the latchet of our Saviour’s shoes.’ ‘One of the 
‘ guides once told how he was ruined last year, for entrusting his 
flocks to a ‘ hireling’—they were all eaten by a wolf (hyzna).’ 

The respect for women shown in public among the Egyptians 
was illustrated by the protection from cruelty gained by a boy in 
the streets of Cairo, through his taking refuge with a Turkish 
lady who happened to be passing, and who sheltered him with 
her ample veil. The general condition of the higher class of 
women in Egypt seems to have appeared to Mr. Melly as more 
happy and honourable than is commonly supposed. The in- 
formation gained on this point by our travellers is perhaps more 
copious than in most other works on Eastern travel, as the ladies 
of the party had several opportunities of visiting the harems. 
After a lively description of the thoroughly Oriental ceremonies 
attending the reception of the Nepaulese ambassador by Abbas 
Pacha, at which Mr. Melly was present, we have the following 
account of an adventure of the kind, which exhibits an Egyptian 
‘ interior’ in high life. 

‘ Our ladies were, of course, excluded from this visit to the Pacha; 
but they were admitted to a higher privilege, and obtained access to 
the late Pacha’s hareem. They left our hotel about one o'clock, ac- 
companied by an Italian lady, who, being in the habit of introducing 
European ladies to these imprisoned houris, undertook to be their 
chaperon. A long drive through the narrow streets of Cairo brought 
them to the palace, and alighting, they crossed a spacious court, filled 
with Nubian slaves, to a lofty and commodious hall, hung with lamps, 
and having the floor covered with fine matting. Here they found a 
number of female slaves, whose forms were models of grace, and some 
of whom were extremely beautiful. They were all dressed in white 
calico, with broad trousers, and were wrapped round with a Cashmere 
shawl. Passing these, our ladies ascended a superb staircase, almost 
lined with slaves, some of whom were very fantastically attired, and 
were met on the landing by a daughter of Ibrahim Pacha,—a beautiful 
girl seventeen years of age, and possessing a dazzling complexion and 
lustrous black eyes. The young princess wore a boddice, scarf, and 
trousers of rich green brocaded silk, embroidered with gold and 
coloured flowers, with priceless slippers* covering the tiniest of feet. 

* Slippers are exhibited in the bazaars of Cairo which ‘are one mass of pearls,’ 


and cost about 40/. a-pair;’ but even this is a trifle to the price of mouthpieces for 
pipes, which, mounted with diamonds, vary from 100/. to 150/.—Vol. i. p. 61. 
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Her long black hair was gathered up on one side, and fastened by a 
brooch, and on the other was cut short, though behind it fell in long 
plaits down her neck, and its luxuriance was partially concealed by a 
turban of light green satin, put on very naively, and which gave an 
exquisite completeness to her appearance. At the summit of the 
stairs they were received by the first wife and head of the hareem,—a 
lovely woman, dressed in black brocaded silk, with a very long train. 
By her they were led into a stately room, furnished with silk divans 
piled with cushions; and, what looked strange among such oriental 
furniture, two or three tables, the velvet coverings of which were 
heavily embroidered with gold. Here they were joined by two other 
wives, who, being extremely plain, had probably been married from 
mercenary motives, though it is impossible to fix a limit to Turkish 
taste. After a little time, two or three sons (of course only children) 
were introduced; and the company was further augmented by about 
thirty slaves. The wives and their fair visitors now began to converse; 
and, as usual in the East, paid each other some flattering compliments. 
They were very curious in their inquiries respecting a young lady of 
the party, and were astonished to find that she was not yet married; 
concluding that she was at least betrothed, and would be shortly 
claimed by her lover. When undeceived on this point, and assured 
that she was perfectly free, they expressed their surprise in the most 
amusing manner. During the conversation, a slave presented sweet- 
_ meats, and water, with napkins embroidered with gold. A second 
slave then came forward, and, kneeling, offered coffee in gold cups. 
Sumptuous pipes were given to some of the ladies, but not to our 
party, who, as Europeans, were known not to smoke. All this time 
the conversation proceeded, and, turning on the subject of dress, was 
maintained with great sprightliness,—dresses on both sides being very 
closely examined, as they usually are by ladies. The entire of the 
hareem were very animated, and seemed perfectly happy and contented, 
as if their imprisonment and bondage, so mourned over by Europeans, 
never cost them a sigh. At parting, the whole body, except the prin- 
cipal wife, attended our ladies to the door of the court; and, after an 
offer of sherbet, which was declined, the gratified visitors came away.’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 83—87. 


Shoobra, in the vicinity of Cairo, forms a very attractive object 
for an excursion. It has been often remarked that Cairo brings 
vividly before the traveller the characters and scenes of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ The description of the road to Shoobra 
‘winding through an avenue of acacias and mimosas, whose 
emerald branches are entwined above, so as to exclude the sun ;’ 
of the gardens, Juxurious divans, marble fountain, and alabaster 
pavilion; but, above all, of the peculiarly Eastern mystery of the 
palace, might seem to be a leaf from the ever-memorable ‘ Thou- 
sand and One.’ 
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‘A palace, one of the residences of the viceroys, rises in the midst 
of the gardens. It is a stately structure, commanding a varied and 
extensive prospect, and is fitted up with Asiatic splendour. But it 
derives a higher interest from its connexion with a sad and romantic 
mystery, which has excited many conjectures and speculations, and an 
endless amount of curiosity, but has never yet been unravelled. That 
regal fabric is a prison; and the captive who pines within its walls, 
amidst everything that dazzles and enchants the eye, is a young and 
lovely woman. Who she may be, or what has been her offence, no 
one can tell; or, if some few possess the secret, fear and prudence 
have effectually sealed their lips. Her captivity has already extended 
over several years, and will probably last till her death.—vVol. i. 
pp. 100, 101. 


At Boulac, two boats were selected; one, a pleasure-yacht, 
which our travellers named the ‘ Eagle,’ at 30/. per month, and 
another of less pretensions, at 20/. the first month, and 17/. 10s. 
for every subsequent month, and which received the designation 
of the ‘ Fanny.’ The servants and boats’ crews seem to have been 
of the very best of their class. To the character of the drago- 
man, Abdel Fateeh el Daireh, a most satisfactory testimony is 
given. Of the three principal servants (including Daireh) who 
had been recommended to kim by Mr. Walne, the British consul 
at Cairo, Mr. Melly remarks, on leaving Egypt, that they behaved 
in a way which greatly raised the Arab character in the estima- 
tion of their employers; and left a recollection of services never 
to be erased from memory. It may not be uninteresting, there- 
fore, to know how a faithful and zealous Egyptian dragoman feels 
it to be his duty to introduce the Frank strangers whom he 
represents. The following almost equals its analogue in Eothen. : 


‘I have often thought (writes Mr. Melly) that Daireh was a very 
free translator. The first time I had any doubt about his veracity as 
an interpreter was at Ossioot, where the following conversation ensued 
between the governor and myself, through his agency:— 

‘*Daireh, tell his Excellency that I could not pass through the 
city without having the honour of seeing him.’ 

‘*No, Herr George, I not say that; I say his having honour to 
see you, then give you pipe directly.’ 

‘ The Pasha.—‘ What are you saying?’ 

‘ Daireh.—‘ He say, he very great man from England, come on 
purpose, all the way, to call upon very mighty governor of Ossioot.’ 

‘ The Pasha.—‘ Taib, hah tchibouque,’ (Good, bring pipe for him.) 

‘¢ Daireh,’ I asked, ‘ what did you tell him?’ 

‘<Qh! I tell him he ought to make much honour to see you. You 
very great man.’ 

©Undeceive him directly. Tell him I am an English traveller.’ 

‘ Pasha (evidently uneasy about our long asides).—‘Is the cavaghi 
come by himself?’ 
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* Daireh.—‘ No; he have very big family, on very fine boat.’ 

‘ Pasha.—‘ Taib,’ (and a long smoke ensued.) 

‘I now began to insist on a real translation of my speeches, and I 
made some progress in oriental conversation. I think it was in this 
interview I discovered that crossing one’s legs while sitting on a 
divan, or chair, and putting one’s hands in one’s pockets, was an 
abomination to the Egyptians. —Vol. i. pp. 285—287. 


Under favourable auspices, then, the travellers continued their 
ascent of the Nile; but, notwithstanding the immersion which 
the ‘Fanny’ had undergone, Mr. Melly, who with his brother 
occupied this boat, found his lower extremities one morning un- 
comfortably depressed by three enormous rats; whose impudent 
assurance seems to be confined to no country, clime, or kind of 
habitation. ‘This was one of the comparatively few annoyances 
met with on the river. Another occasional interruption of re- 

was certainly of a very unnecessary character, being none 
other than the disposition of the crews to a perpetual regatta on 
the small scale, in which the results resembled rather those of an 
ancient naval battle—viz.: in startling collisions and riven main- 
sails, than those of boat-racing in its Lewes or Henley-upon- 
Thames signification. The lovely nights of the Nile, whose 
waters reflect the brilliancy of asouthern sky; villages among the 


_ palm, between whose feathery foliage the clear moon flickered 


over ‘the grotesque figures of dancers, flitting to and fro like 
hantoms,’ and where ‘the women in their unique and unfami- 
ar drapery might have been taken for the nymphs and vestals of 
old;’ hot and weary days succeeding, during which, in the dead 
calm, it was necessary for the Arabs to ‘ pole the boat,’ accom- 
panying every movement with a ‘general shriek—a poor substi- 
tute for the Canadian boat-song’—these, and other scenes and 
adventures, more or less generally met with by passengers on the 
Nile, brought them to Carnac, Luxor, and the other august 
localities of the ‘ hundred-gated city.’ Crocodiles they had seen, 
and 8 powder upon them, but with no better success than 
attends most Europeans who pursue that alluring but too saga- 
cious quarry. The oe of crocodiles below Minyeh 
(28° 7’ north lat.) is, by the way, perhaps partly attributable to 
the annoyance they have received from the musket-balls of Frank 
sportsmen; and when steam-vessels come fully into play these 
uncouth and noxious reptiles may vanish altogether below the 
Cataracts. 

A slight earthquake-shock near Es or Os-Siout diversified the 
usual routine of travel. Medeenah Haboo, near Thebes, pre- 
sented its usual offering of ‘rings scorobic, and other antiquarian 
treasures,’ which ‘ wore a very Brummagem look,’ and which are 
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nerally believed to be of modern origin—traceable, indeed, 
ome of them) to one of the midland counties in England. 

‘ We procured some, however, of less questionable character, among 
which was a mummy hand—the hand of a young girl, looking pain- 
fully fresh and perfect, though dug up, we learnt, only a few days pre- 
viously from its tomb of three thousand years. What if it were the 
hand of a Pharaoh’s daughter, perhaps the sister of Thermeuthis, who 
looked on when the favoured child, the future lawgiver of Judah, was 
rescued from his ark on the Nile! It may, in its day, have had a crowd 
of suitors, and power to interpose between life and death; now—none 
so poor to do it reverence!’—Vol. i. p. 169. 


The robbery from a shadoof (an instrument for irrigation) of a 
piece of wood for firing, introduced a battle between the boats’ 
crews and the natives to whom it belonged; and the conflict 
threatened to become very serious. Restitution and apology, 
however, terminated the affray after a few wounds, some of them 
rather severe. ‘The passing of the first Cataract of the Nile has 
been described before, especially by the vigorous pen of Mr. 
Warburton ; leaving nothing of special importance to be noted. 
The Rais of the Cataract was much gratified when the passages 
respecting him in the ‘Crescent and the Cross’ were read and 
translated to him. 

The first cataract passed, we arrive in Nubia; and here the 
peculiar interest of the volumes a my though we may remark 
that the circumstances of the travellers give to their experiences 
on the Lower Nile a distinctive character which renders them 
worth noting. The Nubians are advantageously contrasted with 
the Egyptians by superior ‘ honesty, courage, and sagacity.” We 
_ have already recorded Mr. Melly’s testimony to the surpassing 
grace of the women of the Upper Nile. en bearing their 
water-jars on their heads, which add dignity and apparent height 
to their stature, they form striking features in the near landscape. 
The facilities for journeying up the Nile to the boundaries of 
Egypt are so decidedly extending, that these memoirs may be the 
last of private boat-expeditions ‘within these limits; but the mode 
of _ the Nubian deserts is not likely to be so soon super- 
seded by modern locomotive appliances. Thousands of years 
have made no change in the methods of travelling in these re- 
mote localities. From Wady Halfa Mr. Melly and his party rode 
to Dongola, keeping near the river, and sleeping nightly on its 
banks. A serviceable chart of the Nile above Assouan, and of 
the route adopted, enables us to trace them with facility from 
Dongola through the desert of Argab-Teschagoa to Gebel-Beirkel; 
whence, crossing the river at Merowah, their track lay through 
the desert of Bayiouda to Wady Bashara, and from that point to 
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Khartoum. On their return, they sailed down the river to 
Berber; then following its course on shore to Gagee, they made 
their longest and most wearisome desert-journey from that place 
to Korosko, at which place they were again on that part of the 
Nile over which they had already sailed The preparations for 
an expedition in the wilderness are detailed in connexion with the 
start from the neighbourhood of Wady Halfa. Some of our readers 
may be curious to know how English ladies travelled in that bar- 
barous clime ; and the details of the pilgrimage are given with a 
truly interesting vivacity. ‘The first business is the loading of the 
b e camels, which is invariably accompanied by the most 
unpleasant deprecations on the part of the animals, who always 
believe that the very worst is intended for them, and adopt the 
provident alternative of ‘crying out’ before they are hurt. The 
camel is to find his place in the Moslem paradise; but certainly 
on the mere and exclusive ground of works, for of patience or 
faith he does not seem to possess a particle, at least while being 
loaded. Afterwards, with a prudence, which (as by the old sophis- 
tical syllogism) seems to supply the place of ¢ all the virtues’ with 
which our Northern fancy has adorned him—he refrains from 
exhausting his strength in vain protestations, and continues 
tolerably quiet, except when restiveness promises to give him 
the slightest chance of bettering his condition. The luggage 
having been deposited, the following is an account of the mount- 
ing of the travellers themselves: — 


‘Our servant Mahomed, and our cook Abbas—the former sufficiently 
grotesque in his desert costume, the latter rendered formidable by the 
addition of a pair of monstrous pistols—looked wonderfully picturesque, 
as they passed slowly along on the top of their dromedary; six others 
await our selection; a small brown one falls to my share. On him my 
immense saddle-bags are fastened, containing my wardrobe and bed- 
ding; upon these are fixed my mattrass and pillow, with my gun 
secured behind. The pummel is hung with a satchel, in which are 
deposited various travelling resources—a Shakspeare, powder and 
bullets, tobacco and biscuit, pipe, whip, and water-bottle. What I re- 
sembled I cannot pretend to say, but I thought my brother appeared 
very like a travelling pedlar; his rifle, double-barrelled gun, powder- 
horn, water-skin, and last not least in request, ‘ Macaulay’s England,’ 
constituting but a very small portion of his stock. The ladies, mat- 
trassed up, looked at least very cosy on their pillowy nest. 

The process necessary towards obtaining that elevation must here be 
detailed, in deference to those of our readers who may be curious to 
know how a lady secures a seat on a steed so very different to those with 
whose backs she is expected to be more familiar. The pack-saddle is 
laid across the rump, low enough to be steady, and long enough to afford 
a good seat; saddle-bags, carrying small-sized portmanteaus, in which 
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were apparel, a few books, medicines, and instruments for observation, 
were then nicely balanced upon it; over thisa light mattrass was either 
thrown across, or the ends turned up at each end, forming a sort of 
chair, the rider’s feet resting either upon the animal’s neck, or in stir- 
Tups suspended from the pack-saddle. The camel also carried the 
personality of his driver, which, however, did not greatly increase his 
load. With some animals their walk or amble is tolerably easy, but the 
long trot and the slow walk of the larger species jolts awfully, and 
any other pace is intolerable.’—vol. ii. pp. 4—7. 


The track was marked by skeletons of camels, which serve as 
waymarks in the wilderness, and by caravans of living camels 
carrying gum arabic, attended by Bedouins naked to the waist, 
bearing a striking resemblance to those very imaginative portraits 
that adorn the wrappers 

‘ Of thine incomparable oil, Macassar.’ 

The sculptured ruins at Samneh—hot rides in the morning sun, 
and mid-day siestas, for which preparations are made by a de- 
tachment sent before to pitch the tent, and bring forth the eat- 
ables in pic-nic style—living statues of bronze, in the persons of 
Nubian damsels—sporting endeavours, more or less successful— 
attacks of ophthalmia, and a visit to a dervish that had a school 
of ‘two thousand pupils, all of whom could read and write the 
Koran’ (according to the said dervish’s statement)—are the 
— varieties on the road from Wady Halfa to Dongola. 

ongola is a large mud town, with spacious openings in various 
parts of it, which, whatever sanitary or other ends they may 
answer, seem to serve the purpose of sookigical gardens, stocked 
with no immediate expense to the inhabitants. In one of them 
the author counted ‘sixteen large white and black eagles, mov- 
ing about as unconcernedly as barn-door fowls.’ Similarity of 
habits and condition, however, does not appear to have disarmed 
hostility, for ‘some of them came swooping down on the hen- 
coops’ with a rush that nearly made the inmates die of fright. 

Soon after striking out from the river, which they left at Don- 
gola, they found the east wind as bitterly cold in the Nubian 
deserts as it is in our month of March, paralyzing the energies 
of the Bedouins, ‘ who declared themselves willing to be killed, 
but not to endure the cold.’ It was with the greatest difficulty 
that they were persuaded to leave the fire and continue the 
march. ‘Four or five petrified trees, like immense oaks, were 
lying’ on the gravelly and sandy plains, ‘some entire, some in 
fragments.’ Mr. Melly has presented us with a striking contrast 
between ‘ the camel of the nursery and the camels of the desert.’ 
But however he may disturb our juvenile conceptions on this 


point, he gives a description of the desert itself, which perfectly 
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corresponds with our long-cherished ideal. For example: ‘ All 
‘bushes and trees here possess thorns; among them, one shrub, 
‘ like a broom, which grows to a large size, seemed entirely with- 
* out leaves.’ We have also ‘the euphorbia, or a plant closely 
‘ resembling it, with white juice of sweet flavour, and of a poi- 
* sonous quality,’ wherewith travellers are poisoned that they may 
be robbed the more easily. Moreover, what could fall in more 
exactly with the pictures wherewith we filled our youthful imagi- 
nation, than the following ? 


‘It is curious to observe the prevalence of the sandy colour of the 
soil in the creatures that have to exist upon it. Sandy-coloured eagles 
devour sandy-coloured vipers and lizards, which, in their turn, prey 
upon the grasshoppers and slugs of the same complexion: and par- 
tridges and sparrows, by means of their resemblance to the ground, 
avoid the prying eyes of the falcons and hawks.’—vol. ii. p. 67. 


Khartoum was reached on the 26th December, 1850. Christ- 
mas-day had been celebrated, as far as might be, in English 
fashion, with a plum-pudding surmounted by an acacia branch ; 
the thermometer, nevertheless, was most pertinaciously determined 
to do its part in destroying the customary associations of the 
day, standing at 93°. The Blue and White Niles—the former 
from the east, the latter from the west—unite a little to the north 
-of the town which formed the goal of Mr. Melly’s travels. 


‘The White Nile is not whiter than the Blue Nile is blue, yet there 
is a difference of colour, and the former has the strongest current 
and twice the breadth of the other. For three quarters of a mile the 
two rivers can be distinctly traced running side by side. We sailed 
up, or rather down, the Blue Nile, as near Khartoum it takes a con- 
siderable bend. About three miles from the point of junction is the 
town ; in the intermediate space are two villages—in one the people 
are employed in ship-building. 

‘Khartoum, seen from the river, isa long mud wall, with several 
houses just peering above it, among which, most conspicuous, is the 
residence of the governor, with its offices, the old government house, 
and the Catholic chapel and mission.’—vol. ii. pp. 82, 83. 

‘The town consists of about three thousand (mud-built) houses. 
Architecture in these regions being in an extremely primitive con- 
dition, the arrangement of the streets is just what might be expected 
from the aspect of the houses. There are no spacious thoroughfares ; 
here and there appears something like a square, or space—but the 
perspective generally is by no means such as would satisfy the humblest 
European judgment in the art of building. The better class of houses 
are possessed either by the government officials, or by the European 
residents. In some there are approaches to luxury, in others to com- 
fort ; indeed, it is but fair to acknowledge, that with the addition of 
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delightful gardens, and a pleasant climate, it is not difficult to reconcile 
oneself to a residence within mud walls. 

‘ The inhabitants are thirty thousand in number, including the mili- 
tary—they are divided into Mahometans, Christians, and Jews; the 
former are an immense majority of the population, and worship in 
their mosques—they are particularly unenlightened, and their priests 
are not much better. The latter number about fifty. They comprise 
the entire community attached to the Roman-catholic missions, possess 
three priests, have a chapel for the performance of religious worship, 
as well as a school for the preparation of converts, and the instruction 
of the rising generation of their co-religionists. The Jews are about 
a dozen.’—vol. ii. pp. 108—110. 


The produce of fields and gardens forms the principal portion 
of trade, and the bazaars are ‘filled with articles of merchandise 
‘ of very various character, among which figure Manchester 
‘ prints, Sheffield knives and scissors on cards, and Staffordshire 
‘ potteries.s The merchants export gum-arabic, galls, senna, 
‘ castor-oil, and large quantities of ivory, on camels to Korosko, 
‘ after conveying them down the Nile to Berber.’—(pp. 111, 112.) 

The reception given to the travellers, partly owing to most 
exaggerated ideas of their rank, was =a apace in the highest 
degree. The governor, ‘ Latiffe Pacha, general in the army, 
© admiral of the fleet, and ruler of the Soudan from Philce to the 
‘ furthest possessions of the Pacha of Egypt,’ was most courteous 
in his attentions, providing them with a house, a boat, and 
camels, for their intended land-journey from Berber. At ‘ the 
Divan’ were present Ali Bey Hassib, governor of Berber, a 
Frenchman, his excellency’s confidential pipe-bearer, who had 
been in England with Ibrahim Pacha, and whom probably some 
of our readers may have seen, and others, grandees of the dis- 
trict, in full costume. The Frenchman just mentioned acted as 
cicerone to the English party, conducted them to their house 
and boat, the bazaars, and the head apothecary’s residence, where 
the French and Italian occupants of Khartoum soon appeared to 

ay their respects to the visitors. Figs, bananas, and cream-fruit 

answering its name), from the garden of the Catholic mission, 
were sent as a present, with a polite note in tolerable English. 
This mission, whose ecclesiastics are Messrs. Pedemonte, Angelo, 
and Zara, has a school of twenty boys, of all colours; some of 
whom can speak a little French and Italian, while nearly all can 
read and write. 

Khartoum, with other similarly situated localities, is a place of 
honourable banishment, for certain persons of rank who have 
displeased the Egyptian government by suspicious friendship 
towards. the Ottoman Court, or by other grave delinquencies. 
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Among these is Latiffe Pacha; but, whatever may have been his 
original offences, he seems, by Mr. Melly’s account, to have been 
adding to them during his exile. The detention of one of these 
unfortunates appears to be far more manifestly dishonourable to 
Abbas Pacha and his advisers. 


‘On our return from a walk in the bazaar, we found Bayoumi 
Effendi, a very distinguished man, who was one of the thirty sent to 
lEcole Polytechnique at Paris by Mehemet Ali, and came out seventh 


He remained in Paris thirteen years, and has translated 


two works into Arabic every year for many successive years. The 
sultan offered him a post, and the rank of colonel and bey if he would 
settle at Constantinople, and the Pacha of Egypt similar advantages if 
he would take service under him. For a long time he hesitated ; but at 
last, in an evil hour, sailed for Egypt, and has become, in all but in 
name, a slave. 

‘ At first he was appointed head-master of instruction at Boulac. 
Suddenly he was ordered, with twelve of his ablest professors, to form 
a school herein Khartoum. No school has been built for him, and it 
is absolutely impossible to form one, as the parents run away and live 
independently in the desert, rather than send their children to be 
taught. Even could schools be established, his assistance would not 
be called for for many years, as the children can neither read nor write, 
and he is one of the cleverest professors in Europe in mathematics and 
engineering, besides being the first Arabic scholar. 

‘He bitterly complains of having been deprived of his wives and 
children, and forced to leave Cairo in twelve hours ; though he thinks 
the pacha is less to blame than his advisers, for he never was allowed 
access to him, and is sure that he could not have offended him. He 
attributes the mischief to malicious traducers—certain pupils of his. 
‘The schools here are of course a humbug, and the whole thing 
designed to get rid of the professors, that their pupils might take their 
places. These are men whose education is very far from completed, 
and who doubtless interfere less with the acts of the viceroy. It is 
the height of absurdity for any one, travelling as we did, hurriedly 
across a country so new to them, to attempt to pass any judgments on 
its political state ; still one can hardly pass over without a word these 
prisoners—for such, all but in name, they are—who are governors of 
important towns and provinces in the south of Egypt, or presiding over 
imaginary schools at Khartoum.’—vol. ii. pp. 988—101. 


The result of this tyranny is favourable to the prosperity of 
the border districts of Egypt; inasmuch as intelligent and com- 
petent men are sent to govern them. As far as the crime of the 
exiles has consisted in expressing sympathy with Turkey, their 
punishment is not unreasonable ; for Egypt has everything to 
dread from the Porte. Mr. Melly bears testimony to the bene- 
ficial character of Abbas Pacha’s rule as fostering free trade, and 
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otherwise tending to the improvement of his unhappy country. 
Even the conscription, with its revolting horrors—some of which 
are described, and whose collateral effects are even worse than 
its direct barbarities—is to be regarded as chargeable rather upon 
the European consuls, who have urged it upon him as a oka 
sive measure, than upon the pacha himself. Whether barbarous 
levies or wholesome government would best preserve his power, 
is another question ; but of the hostile intentions of Turkey, and 
some advisers of the Porte, towards Egyptian improvement, 
there can be no doubt. A proof of this has been lately afforded 
by the opposition offered by the court of Constantinople to the 
construction of a railway from Alexandria to Cairo. Mr. Melly’s 
volumes are particularly interesting from the light they endea- 
vour to throw on the policy of Abbas Pacha, and the remarks 
(too well founded, we fear) at the close of the work, on the poli- 
tical manceuvres of a near neighbour of ours, of which Egypt is 
the victim. Amid the din of home politics, and of perpetually 
recurring French revolutions, such questions as this are apt to 
lose their due importance in the view of thé British public. A 
project, whose execution would facilitate so greatly our, comru- 
nication with the East, by that natural oute which promises en- 
tirely to supersede the weary voyage’ rind ‘the Cépé, of 
serious concernment to ourselves, and to the cities along the néw 
route, which may now hope to resume something of the relative 
osition held by them or Vasco di Gama led the way in the 
onger but hitherto more convenient passage. This railway is 
therefore a European, but especially a British question. _ 


‘Its importance to England (says Mr. Melly), it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate. And here lies the true reason and cause of the document 
(the letter addressed by the Sublime Porte to the Viceroy of Egypt, 
September 4, 1851, obstructing the railway) to which I have been 
referring. Our estimable neighbours on the other side of the Channel 
do not regard our intimate relations with Egypt, and the facilities we 
there possess for expediting our communications with our Indian em- 
pire, with that amiability which distinguistes them on other occasions; 
it is presumed that they would very gladly put an end to them, and 
bring about a state of things as nearly as possible resembling what 
they have effected in Greece and Spain. This object was steadily held 
in view by the Marquis de Lavalette, while Consul-General of France 
in Egypt. For these patriotic exertions he has since been appointed 
Minister of France at Constantinople.’—vol. ii. pp. 307, 308. 


A correspondent of the Morning Advertiser, of December 3rd. 
last, in an interesting letter on the state of Egyptian affairs 
(dated Cairo), informed us, that the ‘divan’ for carrying on the 
railway works was already organized, and every preliminary 
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operation already set on foot; that the working plans were pre- 
pared, and interpreters selected, so that about the commence- 
ment of the year (1852), it was expected that the work would 
begin. ‘ This work,’ says the writer, ‘ will certainly immortalize 
. the. name of Abbas Pacha, as the first ruler out of Europe who 
* has led the way to the eastern world by the agency of steam.’ 

The hospitality our travellers received at Khartoum ~~ were 
in some measure able to return. Latiffe Pacha and Ali Bey 
Hassib were invited to an entertainment at their house, which, 
— was not entirely provided by the hosts, for we learn 

at 

«his Excellency’s head-cook and servant had made his appear- 
ance, bearing his master’s silver spoon and fork, and a curious tray full 


of little dishes or sauces, containing condiments. There were sixteen | 


of them ; two of cucumbers, two of oranges divided, two of sugared 
pomegranate, two of parsley salad, two of radishes, two of onion salad, 
one of figs, one of eggs, and two little cups full of garlic and milk..— 
vol. ii. p. 119. 

.. Inadditior. to their.own contributions, ‘they particularly en- 
*< joyed the -idea of eating English salmon at Khartoum, carried 
“ there in the hermaetiea!ly-sealed boxes purchased at Fortnum 
¢and: Mason’s, aud which: was excellent.’ Apropos of visitors 
‘and visits; this town is subject to deluges in the rainy season, 
which rise ‘so suddenly, that should any one call upon another 
‘ a little before the commencement of nt showers, he must re- 
‘ main at his friend’s house for three or four days till the waters 
subside.’ : 

It is known to all who have made inquiries respecting one of 
the most attractive, if not elegant, zoological curiosities in the 
Regent’s Park, that the hippopotamus of the Gardens is a native 
of the neighbourhood of Khartoum. A reward of 10002. is now 
offered by Mr. Walne, her Majesty’s consul, for two others. In 
the locality which produces: them, they are far from popular. 
During the day they are hardly ever seen; ‘but at night they 
‘ resort in numbers to the islands on the river, where they take 
* the air unmolested, and roll themselves in fields of grass and 
‘ lupin ;’ with what result to cultivated properties may be easily 
imagined. In short, they are to Nubia and the Upper River 
what the wild-boar is to the Delta; or what the pig would be to 
this country (minus his posthumous utilities), ranging at liberty 
during ten or twelve hours out of the twenty-four, and enjoying 
facilities for effecting an entrance to our choicest horticultural 
enclosures. To this supposition, however, we must add the dif- 
ference of size and strength, in which the Nubian animal has 
greatly the advantage of the denizen of an English sty, if we 
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would complete the picture. The hippopotami are accordingly 
‘ much hated by the natives, who (at night) hear them making 
‘their peculiar noise while destroying some unhappy Arab’s 
‘ property,’ while the owners dare not go out in the dark to expel 
them. Among the manifold uses of the military in that country, 
that of destroying these animals is certainly one of the most bene- 
ficial. Such work as this might be disdained by the profession of 
arms elsewhere, though there is the very highest precedent for it, 
in connexion with Egypt itself. The patron saint of English 
chivalry, if not of Christian knighthood generally, achieved his 
immortal fame by no very dissimilar labour. Dragons, we know, 
are fabulous. Our friends north of the Tweed have sometimes 
_ libellously spoken of our proudest decoration as ‘ George and the 
Lizard; but they invented this profanity ere the fossil saurians 
had come to the rescue, before some of which St. Andrew himself 
bearing the Scotch thistle might have quailed. The Crocodile, 
though perhaps the readiest suggestion, we never heard men- 
tioned in this connexion. If, then, our patron is not to be 
merged in a mere impersonation of the warrior angel (the bad 
Bishop of Alexandria he certainly is not), let it be esteemed 
no unpardonable offence, if we put the question, whether St. 
George may have been at some time in his eventful career a suc- 
cessful hippopotamus-hunter on the Nile. Or, leaving an investi- 
gation which has hitherto proved rather unprofitable than other- 
wise, we would ask a more concerning question of those who are 
profound in these matters, well-read in Mackenzie and Nisbet, 
and other authorities in blazonry and cognate sciences, whether 
the recent elevation of downright utility to the honours of knight- 
hood in the person of Sir Joseph Paxton be not a symptom of 
return to the very oldest order of chivalry, whatever ‘carpet- 
knights,’ craven parvenus, and interlopers, may have to say 
against it. 

After an excursion in the neighbourhood of the White River, 
and a visit on the part of the ladies to Madame Latiffe Pacha, 
who was ‘lady-like and pretty; becomingly dressed in a tight 
Greek jacket, covered with gold lace, and full blue silk trowsers,’ 
and executed fancy work, which was much admired, Mr. Melly 
and his family turned their faces to the north, and sailed down 
the river towards Berber, in their large diabeheeh, provided by 
Latiffe Pacha. Crocodiles were in abundance, but evaded gun- 
shot. ‘ Crocodiles’ tears’ have long been in bad repute in point 
of sincerity; but our judgment may perhaps, for the future, be 
somewhat modified by the a and simple but graphic 
picture of crocodile affection—whether brotherly, sisterly, or con- 


jugal, does not appear :—‘I was called out to observe two croco- 
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‘ diles lying with their paws familiarly round each other’s necks, 
‘ and their necks on eit other’s shoulders.’—vol. ii. p. 136. 

Berber, a town of 8000 inhabitants, consists of ‘houses of 

* mud and sun-dried bricks, though here and there a burnt-brick 
‘ house appeared, the mansion of some native grandee.’ For 
street scenes we have ‘children running here and there, or 
‘ making the little mud-pies, which form a staple amusement to 
‘ the youth of all nations; men loitering about, pipe in hand; 
‘and graceful women carrying the large jars of water, the 
‘ supply for the day; donkeys trotting gaily by under the weight 
‘ of the richer Arabs, and camels, with their wild-looking owners 
‘seated on the top of the high leathern saddle, preparing for a 
‘long journey across the desert, or arriving at their houses after 
‘a weary march ;’ with the unfailing accompaniment of dogs, 
which, ‘ confident in the superstition which prevents their extir- 
‘ pation, make themselves as disagreeable as possible, running 
‘ between everybody’s legs.’ 
“* A most fearful story concerning Latiffe Pacha, was current at 
Berber. He was reported to have summarily killed, two months 
ago, a2 young Gesith lady, of respectable parents, whom he had 
married to an adopted son, called Ibreem Latiffe, on a hasty and 
slight suspicion. He had also killed the suspected lover, a pur- 
veyor in the army, and was said to be suffering considerable 
remorse, having found good reason to suspect the character of 
the testimony on which he had acted. His adopted son, how- 
ever, had soon consoled himself with another wife. 

A mesmeric subject, a native of the vicinity, was an object of 
considerable curiosity in the town. He puts himself into a clair- 
voyant state by ‘long fasting and solitude,’ and his revelations 
seem to have produced an impression upon Mr. Melly’s party, 
both those they heard (relating to trifling circumstances connected 
with their journey), and those reported to them by others. ‘ When 
© asked a difficult question, he retires, as it were, within himself; 
‘ falls into a kind of fit, and then gives his answer.’ Education 
presents as difficult a problem here and throughout Egypt as in 
some other parts of the world. Among the poorer classes, 
parents run away into the desert sooner than allow their children 
or connexions to receive education in the schools. The follow- 
ing story, told to Mr. Melly in Egypt, but which is not vouched 
for, is no ro eae picture of ha embarrassments into which 


members of the higher families are liable to fall in the pursuit of 
education abroad. 


‘Some time ago, a young man of a wealthy family, at Cairo, was 
sent to Paris for his education, and became one of the best scholars of 
PEcole Polytechnique. Gifted with great natural talent, and possessed 
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of an eastern imagination, he had scarcely arrived at manhood, when 
he gave up his mind entirely to the political sentiments then prevailing 
in the French capital—sentiments as antagonistic as possible to those 
which existed in Egypt. 

‘This, however, was far from being the extent of his imprudence. 
He thought proper to entertain a passion of the warmest nature for 
the daughter of one of the professors, a rigid catholic ; and to secure 
the hand of the young lady, he abjured the faith of Mahomet, and was 
received with more parade than was necessary into the fold of the 
Romish church. 

‘ This ‘ perversion’ created a greater sensation at Cairo than it had 
done at Paris. The family of the apostate were terribly indignant, and 
would hold no communication with him. The orthodox Mussulmen, ~ 
who had never favoured the leanings of their ruler towards Christian 
enlightenment, now were loud in their denunciations of a system 
which brought scandal on ‘ the true faith.” The government, however, 
took no apparent notice, and the new convert thought that all would 
be well. For a time the cultivation of his attachment absorbed all his 
feelings, and in a great measure diverted his attention from the state of 
his own affairs; but when he found his resources cut off, that he had 
no communication whatever from home, and that he was avoided by 
his compatriots at Paris, he began to feel the inconvenience of his po- 
sition. He tried to get employment, but without success—he then was 
made painfully aware that an outcast, without funds, could have no 
pretension to the hand of the young lady for whom he had so com- 
pletely sacrificed himself. Finding his means of subsistence at last 
entirely fail, he thought of applying to one of his countrymen, till 
lately his warmest friend, who held a minor post in the Egyptian 
embassy. His friend at first appeared reluctant to hold any commu- 
nication with him ; but when he ascertained that the young man was 
desirous to return to Cairo, in the hope of making his peace with his. 
family, he encouraged him in that notion. The next day he advanced 
him funds that he might set off without delay. From his friends at home: 
he hoped for forgiveness, and had no suspicion that his conduct was 
remembered by the government. Under these impressions, he landed 
at Cairo, and with all the impatience of youth was making his way for 
that quarter of the city in which his family resided, fully convinced 
that not one of his countrymen could recognise him, or could entertain 
the slightest idea of his being on the soil of Egypt. 

‘In this he was wofully deceived. Every portion of his home- 
ward journey had been under the surveillance of a spy of the Egyptian 
government, who had left Paris simultaneously with himself, and was 
close to him wherever he moved. Information of his expected arrival 
had been conveyed to the government, and the moment that he quitted 
the steam-boat, certain men, for whom the citizens of Cairo rapidly 
made way, were seen to take a direction which would intercept him on 
his way to his father’s house. That house he never reached. A headless 
trunk floated the next day on the broad waters of the Nile. It was all 
that remained of the unfortunate youth.’—vol. ii. pp. 164—170. 
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The province of Berber contains innumerable villages, but 
many of the inhabitants have been driven away by exorbitant 
taxation, which is charged on the district in a fixed sum, and not 
on individuals ; so that on those who remain, the burden becomes 
heavier through this self-inflicted exile on the part of their neigh- 
bours, and the inducement to follow their example becomes in- 
creasingly powerful. The journey from Gagee to Korosko was 
the longest and most perilous of the desert expeditions which the 
travellers had to contend with. It was at the former town that 
the melancholy event to which we have alluded occurred, and, 
like Abraham, the mourners had to procure a grave from the 
chiefs of the wilderness. The sympathy which they expressed 
is not the least touching feature in these interesting records. It 
was a mournful satisfaction, too, that the burial-place was — 
the most secure and peaceful resting-places which the wide worl 
knows. Cemeteries there are peculiarly sacred; so much so that 
they can be relied on as places of protection for property, in the 
absence of the owner, when all other depositories are untrust- 
worthy. The attentions of their Arab servants,—who observed the 
most respectful silence, or with gentle and kindly consideration en- 
deavoured to divert them from their sorrows,—showed that genuine 
delicacy and refinement of feeling belong to no country or rank; 
and the travellers might have encountered far more that would 
jar on their bereaved affections, amid the polished convention- 
alities of a higher civilization, than among the children of the 
desert. 

A tale of sweeping revenge, perpetrated in the desert while 
they had been pursuing their upward journey, on aroute which 
they might have taken, warned them that they were far beyond 
the limits of well-ordered police; but the assurance that they 
would not be injured, though the country was still in a state of 
rebellion, illustrates the deference paid to strangers. During 
part of the ride, the cold was extreme. Their way lay partly 
through fantastic rocks, through a hole in one of which every 
merchant, not too stout for the transit, contrives to creep, con- 
sidering the process to have ‘a lucky effect on his Manchester 

oods.” The mirage occasionally transformed the desert into a 
fake, in which the trees were reflected. A most uncomfortable 
tenth day, during which the camels were excessively weary and 
jaded from want of food, brought the party to Korosko, where 
their boats’ crews greeted them right heartily, and where we 
must abruptly leave them, congratulating the ladies of the party 
especially, on the perils they have encountered, and from which 
they have returned in safety to tell a tale of interest, which will 
doubtless encourage other gentle voyageurs to follow in their 
track by flood and field. 
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It is difficult to turn from native barbarism and desolated 
temples and palaces to semi-barbarized civilization, with any 
other feeling than disgust. But such is the transition from the 
deserts of Egypt and Nubia to the gold regions of California. ‘The 
second childhood of the individual does not differ more ungrate- 
fully from the first, than the relapse of an advanced state of 
society into paralytic chaos, from the healthy feebleness of its 
early incoherence. The higher we ascend in the scale of material 
and intellectual organization, the more repulsive is the aspect of 
dissolution. The chief reason is, that, in the case of higher 
organisms, destruction is thorough in proportion as life had been 
vigorous. ‘ Decay’s effacing fingers’ touch but partially and 
gradually even the most elaborate creations of the mason’s or 
sculptor’s art. Ages must roll by ere the hand of the spoiler has 
effected its purpose; and long before the ‘foliage tracery’ of 
oriel or shaft or capital has entirely disappeared, the vital forces 
of nature may have replaced its lifeless decorations with the 
a beauty of their prototypes; and the fairy incantation, 
which, as suggested by the ‘ Last Minstrel,’ may seem to have 
ee ag so wondrously in Melrose, is reversed—the spell, viz., 
which, 


‘when the work was done, 

Changed the willow wreaths to stone.’ 
Time, so sacrilegious elsewhere, seems desirous to expiate his 
customary irreverence in some chosen sanctuaries, and those the 
fairest ; and to festoon with new propitiatory wreaths the altars 
which feudalism or righteous indignation had given him to 
destroy. It may be questioned whether Tintern, or Melrose, or 
Netley, was ever so beautiful in its prime as in this late period of 
its decay. 

But far otherwise is it with the destruction of organic creations, 
whether material or mental. Death, as if envious of their superior 
excellence,seems determined to anticipate all appliances for partial 
preservation; the thrill of dissolution is felt at once in every 
part, and each tissue and fibre is penetrated by corruption. The 
tomb of the individual man or of society contains no splendid 
torsos which imagination can readily restore. There may be the 
elements of reconstruction, but the beauty of form has lapsed 
into shapeless rottenness. We know not how the following— 
taken almost at random from Mr. Shaw’s description of the social 
state of the Californian ‘ diggings "—will strike readers at large ; 
but, read in connexion with similar passages, it seems to us to 
breathe a rank charnel odour, as of a decomposing social system 
—a mortifying limb of humanity. Among descriptions of bowie- 
knife quarrels, suicides, unpunished murders, the sick left to 
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perish by their maladies, or starve on account of utter desertion, 
we have the following :— 

‘One end of these tents (which serve the purpose of ‘stores ’) is in 
general a refreshment-room, in which are gambling tables. Idleness 
is the root of all evil, and the few fortunate diggers would there be 
seen staking their gold dust on cards, gambling more deeply as they 
become excited, and invariably losing their all, if they continued play- 
ing. Others, seated on rough benches, might be seen breaking off 
the necks of champagne bottles; for if they had been fortunate, they 
took care to show it by ordering the most expensive beverages. Sar- 
dines, turtle-soup, lobsters, fruits, and other luxuries, preserved in 
tins, were to be had in these stores; but the consumers paid very 
dearly for such epicureanism. I have frequently observed in Cali- 
fornians an absurd extravagance in their expenditure, as if the easy 
possession of gold tempted them to lavish it in luxuries ; their selection 
of choice viands and wines did not proceed from refinement of taste 
(for I have heard these spendthrifts disparage the very delicacies they 
ordered), but from a proneness to parade their easily-gotten wealth, 
imagining that it raised them in the estimation of others. Such osten- 
tatious prodigality soon beggars them, &c.—Golden Dreams, §c., 
pp- 98, 99. 

But we are anticipating. It is necessary to premise a few 
words respecting the very interesting and simply-told story from 

_ which the above is extracted. In order to 9 Mes the cha- 
racter of the work, and rightly to appreciate the probably hasty 
judgments that are occasionally expressed in it — especially 
towards the close of the volume, in reference to Mission settle- 
ments at the Sandwich or Navigators’ Islands,—it must be ob- 
served that the writer was a very young man, when having, in 
the winter of 1848-9, emigrated to South Australia, and being 
dissatisfied with his prospects there, he resolved, against the 
remonstrances of his friends, ‘on seeking his fortune at the 
diggings.’ He tells us on the last page, that he completed these 
adventures just when he had attained what are termed ‘ years of 
discretion,’ and certainly few have had such rich opportunities of 
learning lessons of experience for life, both for themselves and 
others, as the author of ‘Golden Dreams and Waking Realities.’ 
Croesus, when expecting immediate death at the heal of Cyrus, 
is said to have uttered as a last wish, the desire that all kings and 
on men might listen to the discoursings of Solon ; but without 

ing lavishly complimentary, we may say that, in our judgment, 
a few minutes’ conversation with M. q Shaw, on subjects akin 
to those to which the Greek sage directed the attention of the 
King of Lydia—or the perusal of some passages in this book— 
would be at least equally valuable to a still more important class 
of our fellow men. The practical fallacies inherent in all theories, 
of ‘getting rich with small labour,’ are illustrated in a mode 
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which, to this age at least, is novel. Every year reads us the 
lesson at home in larger or smaller type ; but we seldom have the 
advantage of such an ‘illuminated’ copy as the present. The 
writer, having had but small parr li or moral apprenticeship 
to labour, finds himself as far off from riches among the gold of 
California, as he would have been (while equally deficient) in 
the streets of London or Paris. It is an arrangement which, 
doubtless, answers wise ends in the social system, that | 
property should be often inherited by those who would never have 
gained it by their own exertions, and who have but slight capa- 
cities for turning it into real wealth ; but facts seem to show that 
the acquiring of the material means of enjoyment without vigo- 
rous exertion, is contrary to the economical laws of the universe ; 
so that while the accidents of birth, or other contingencies, fre- 
quently shower down abundance upon imbecile recipients, it 
nearly always happens that when labour in any degree is re- 
quired for the purpose, long and toilsome perseverance is abso- 
lutely necessary for amassing a ‘ fortune.’ 

After landing at San Francisco, and witnessing there some of 
the results both of golden dreams and golden realities equally 
deplorable, Mr. Shaw sailed up the river past Benicia and New 
York (of California) to Stockton, where with a party of twenty 
he started for the mines on foot. Mules and men were heavily 
laden; the road lay through sand ankle-deep, and the thermo- 
meter stood at 120°atnoon. Four of the number sank exhausted 
on the journey; and though their companions might (according 
to the narrator’s statement) have returned to their assistance— 
after they had reached the Stanislaus river, and recruited their 
water-stores—the ‘auri sacra fames’ urged them forward, and 
they mercilessly left their comrades to wolves or Indians. Having 
reached the ‘dates, operations were commenced with some 
vigour; but disappointment in respect to gains—sickness, and the 
prospect of a dearth of provisions, (and, we may be allowed to 
surmise, a failure in resolution,) induced our ‘ Gold Seeker’ to 
make a solitary retreat. His view of the pecuniary prospects of 
those who seek their fortune in California is, perhaps, partial, on 
account of his own failure, but the following may take its place 
among other evidence :— 


‘With respect to the richness of the gold diggings, the most con- 
flicting statemeuts are current. Of the emigrants who visit the 
diggings, not more than a third become resident diggers: the early 
settlers seem to prefer trade to obtaining a precarious livelihood on 
the mountains; the majority of Californians admit that sufficient may 
be found in the diggings to pay one’s way, but doubt the probability of 
fortune-making. I have met some who will descant upon the quanti- 
ties found; but it generally happens that the lucky windfalls did not 
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come under their own observation. Others will even intimate that 
they have got, or know where they could obtain, two or three ounces 
a day; but in most instances their beggarly condition gives the lie to 
their assertions. There is an equal diversity of opinion with respect 
to the fertility of various placers (auriferous spots); but I believe that 
there is but little difference in the disposition of their products. In 
this country, the experienced miners of Peru and Mexico are often at 
fault; superior dexterity is acquired by practice, but veteran diggers 
and scientific miners are not more successful than the novice. About 
twelve places have been sufficiently tested to be found worth labour; 
but even at these the greatest uncertainty prevails. You may select 
a spot, and make an ounce by mid-day, yet continue working for 
twenty-four hours afterwards, without making that quantity.’—pp. 
116, 117. 

One of the greatest evils attending the operations at the ¢ dig- 
gings,’ is the prospect they hold out to individuals to acquire 
wealth by their own independent labours. This is in fact a disso- 
lution of one of the strongest bonds of social union. But this 
evil does not last long in its first virulence. Mr. Shaw tells us 
that ‘the most profitable course of action is to work systematically 
‘in companies—the gang-system, propery directed, is usually 
‘found to have the most fruitful results.’ Now, working in gangs 
is the embryo of civilised society, and, with organised Lynch- 
law, presents a chief element of complete social existence, in a 
form whose simplicity makes it an interesting study in poli- 
tical science. The severe punishment of a party of marauding 
Indians reminds us of the most thrilling narratives of life in the 
back woods, before the Red Man was so generally subdued. We 
observe that the last ‘President’s message’ recommends an in- 
crease of the United States army, on account of Indian depreda- 
tions in the Gold State,—a dangerous step for a republic; and, 
judging from the vigour with which Mr. Shaw and his compa- 
nions chastised the robbers above mentioned, not altogether 
justifiable on the Ys of necessity. The Parisians, the Cape 
colonists, and the English tax-payers, could perhaps read a few 
lessons to Brother Jonathan on this matter, which he might do 
well to ponder. ; 

The ‘gold-seeker’s’ retreat, in which his dangers were even 
greater than in his journey to the ‘diggings,’ summons before 
us almost irresistibly Milton’s description of the avenging trea- 
sure-keeper; though here the crime was only in intent, not in 
performance. Fate seems to follow him as the 


- gryphon through the wilderness 

With winged course, o’er hill or mossy dale 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 

Had from his wakeful custody purloined 

The guarded gold...... 

O’er bog, or steep, through straight, rough, dense, or rare.’ 
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The road to Stockton lay through a deluged country, so that 
our author was almost drowned in fording a river; and was in 
frequent terror of the wolves, bears, and human savages of the 
wilderness. Arrived at the town, he finds that Californians have 
as little to throw away upon an inefficient workman as other 
people; and, since he has discovered that he ‘ cannot dig,’ and is 
ashamed to beg, or to assume the semi-mendicant character of 
those who are there denominated ‘ loafers,’ after many singular and 
rather humiliating adventures, with no certain employment, and 
bread selling at siz shillings the loaf, he hires himself to a 
Mormon housekeeper, at the Jesuit Missions of Dolores, in a capa- 
city menial in itself, but where he seems to have been respected 
by the ‘citizens.’ Nemesis, however, does not quit him till he 
is fairly out of the country, and sailing through Polynesia to 
Sydney, and finally home to England; whither, as we have said, 
he returned ‘a wiser and a sadder man,’ poorer in pocket but 
richer in experience, and more truly wealthy, perhaps, than if his 
‘golden dreams’ had not been exchanged for the ‘waking reali- 
ties’ which he had to encounter. We must add one concluding 
remark on the picture which this and other works present us of 
Californian doings. The labours and sufferings are not those of 
slaves, or of oppressed natives, as was the case with American gold 
regions formerly discovered; so that, with whatever retrogression 
of society the present state of this district may offend us, it bears 
at least one distinct mark of the general advance of civilization, 
on whose account we do well to rejoice. 

‘A Trip to Mexico’ takes us towards the same regions of the 
globe as the Californian narrative above noticed, but under more 
agreeable auspices. Vera Cruz, Puebla, the city of Mexico, 
Guanaxato, and its mines—Tepic, with its English cotton-fac- 
tory—the town of Panama and the isthmus, which promises to 
become one of the great thoroughfares of the world—are de- 
scribed with some vigour. Mexico presents singular combina- 
tions of the oldest and the newest importations of European 
habits and institutions. Anglo-Saxon manufactories, and United 
States’ enterprise in every form, jostle strangely with Spanish 
catholicism, and savage robberies of an ultra Calabrian or Romaic 
order. We are happy to learn that, during the whole of the 
war, the factory at ‘Tepic ‘was never stopped for a single day.’ 
The road across the isthmus from Panama to Chagres is not 
much exposed to robbery. Half-idling workmen were found 
employed on the railway: the district presents few difficulties in 
the way of the undertaking, but little seemed to be doing. Since 
our author’s trip, however, we have abundant proof that there can 
be no doubt of the speedy establishment of communication by 
this, or a more advantageous route. 
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‘ ¢ Across the Atlantic’ proudly vindicates for itself the charac- 
* ter of being perfectly superficial, and of containing nothing that 
‘ is either useful on the one hand, or philosophical on the other.’ 
We believe, however, that its readers will find the superficiality 
more than amusing, and much that, if not philosophical, is near 
akin to it. Few more vivid and truthful sketches of cities and 
city life could be referred to than the record of ‘ first impres- 
sions’ of Boston. The ‘ continental’ aspect of some of its streets, 
of its bright sky, and even of its costumes, is a feature which we 
do not recollect to have seen so clearly depicted elsewhere. In- 
terspersed with topographical remarks, are some humorous deli- 
neations of character, and entertaining fictions; at least we sup- 
pose the reader is not expected to regard them as founded on 
fact. The graphic powers of the writer, and his undeniable abi- 
lity to appreciate character both national and individual, might, 
we think, have been a sufficient inducement to him strictly to 
confine these fancy sketches (if he deemed them absolutely neces- 
sary) to illustrations of the American Anglo-Saxon type of nation- 
ality. We think they deviate unnecessarily from this legitimate 
course, and give an ——- of ‘ book-making’ to the whole. 
But we have a graver charge to bring against the writer. On some 
serious subjects he has pronounced, by inference, sweeping con- 
demnations in too trifling a tone; and on one most important topic, 
we mean that of slavery, his principle of judgment (if principle it 
may be called) is most defective. We must protest against the 
assumption, that, because many of those who are deprived of the 
first rights of humanity are fat and sleek, and physically well to 
do, their intellectual and moral degradation, and that of those 
who hold them in bondage, is a matter of indifference. We are 
sure that there are not a few of the enslaved population of the 
United States who are quite equal in native intellect to the 
author of § Across the Atlantic ;> some escaped slaves have per- 
formed feats of mental energy and skill, of which we may, without 
breach of courtesy, deem him incapable ; and though good feed- 
ing and smart work, under a humane master in a healthy settle- 
ment of Virginia or the Carolinas, might conduce more to bodily 
health than late hours and law studies in ‘ chambers,’ or driving 
the quill in sketching ‘ Cantabs,’ and apologising for the American 
‘domestic institution,’ we much question whether such gentle- 
men would not appeal most piteously to the phantom called justice, 
or the foolish fancy yclept liberty, if they were compelled to make 
the exchange. American sensitiveness, in regard to European 
observations on the social conventionalities of the United States, 
is ve ae and reasonably dealt with in the chapter entitled 
‘English Writers on America.’ The character of American 
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women, as it presented itself to an English gentleman, gives us 
considerable hope of improvements in the direction of the ‘comme 
il faut’ on the part of the other sex. The writer's testimony on 


this head is to ourselves highly satisfactory. Part of it is as 
follows :— 


‘ On the very first Sunday that I spent in America, and while I still 
looked on the objects around me through my English-coloured spec- 
tacles, as it were, I was surprised to see so many stylish and elegant 
women handed out of their pews at church by persons who, at that 
time, appeared to me to be policemen in plain clothes, or attorneys’ 
clerks in their Sunday costumes, but who were in reality the husbands 
and brothers of these ladies.’-—p. 231. 

The first part of the title of Mr. Pridham’s work, viz. ‘ Kossuth 
and Magyar Land,’ tends rather to discredit a very interesting 
book ; inasmuch as there is almost the least possible notice of 
Kossuth, and the account of Magyar Land occupies only a part 
of the sixth chapter, and no other section of the book at all. As 
the record of a gallant piece of modern knight-errantry, we hardly 
know its equal. Mr. Pridham’s resolution to penetrate into 
Hungary, and his successful evasion of the most clever sys- 
tem of espionage in the world, have produced a thoroughly 
interesting romance. At an earlier period of the war, and 
with a due use of the information which so enterprising a 
reporter would have acquired, important services might have 
been conferred by him on the cause of Hungarian freedom, 
such as would have entitled him to the reputation, among the 
friends of Magyar Land, of ‘ splendide mendax.’ Had we space, 
we should have been inclined to notice at more length the bar- 
barous treatment which Mr. Pridham met with from Austrian 
authorities, and the inefficient representation of English political 
principles abroad. We have a contrast drawn between the United 
States and Britain, in reference to foreign representation, very 
unfavourable to the latter. In looking back to ancient history, 
we imagine that we trace the more advantageous position of 
republics in their relations with other countries, and with their 
dependencies; and there would appear to be good reason for 
affirming that the worse side of the monarchical and aristocratic 
elements of mixed constitutions, makes itself chiefly manifest in 
matters of diplomacy and foreign representation, as also in colo- 
nial affairs. But we have not opportunity to pursue this subject 
farther; and must leave our review of Recent Books on Travel, by 
expressing the hope that future sketches of adventure may be 
increasingly characterized by the good sense, and useful as well as 
amusing information, which (with whatever drawbacks) are not 
wanting in any of the volumes we have noticed in this paper. 
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Art. IV.—Die Pflanze und thr Leben. Populére Vortrége. Von 
Dr. M. J. ScutEwen, Professor zu Jena. 

The Plant and its Life. Popular Lectures by Dr. M. J. Scutemen, 
Professor at Jena. 


Waar sort of idea unscientific people generally have of botany 
is a question which, if candidly answered, might be a source of 
some amusement. Many confine the whole matter to vague 
recollections of hard words hastily conned at school, or to still 
harder ones penned on the modest face of little sticks in their 
conservatory. Out-door botany they think rather mythical than” 
otherwise, for they connect it only with such plants as the cactus 
and mimosa, not at all with the oak and the daisy. Some again 
have a righteous horror of a science which they are ready to 
believe deals only in tin boxes, blotting paper, and skeletons—a 
science of dead things—a sort of skilfal Siatillery for whatsoever 
is dry and useless. Far be it from us to censure an abhorrence 
of botany when so viewed. Then others have a distant and re- 
spectful belief in it as a great science, to be at all understood 
only by aid of great books, great plates, great journeys, great 
collections of defunct specimens, such as they cannot compass, 
and therefore they remain in deferential ignorance. These, 
however, and many beside, tacitly agree in consigning it to the 
care of its friends, like an unfortunate lunatic with whom the 
have no connexion, and cannot understand, but would like to see 
comfortably provided for. 

It is high time to outgrow such ideas now that botanists are 
something beyond the mere keepers of herbariums, whose science 
ends in the classification of dead leaves and stalks, and the utter- 
ance of oracular mysteries shaped in Latin syllables. If people 
would only have a little more faith in their own powers of com- 
prehension in this matter—would open theireyes and investigate it 
with somewhat of the energy they are able to devote elsewhere, 
botany would no longer appear to them a dull, isolated study, but 
a very spirit animating the dry bones around them. It would 
be found to consist, not in the mere names of trees and flowers, 
but in the: history of their life and growth in all places and 
climates, with their endless varieties, affinities, and beauties: 
a life ever progressive and productive, unlike that of the crystal 
which necessarily ceases with its perfection. The history of the 
crystal can be that ofits rise only. After passing through a series of 
changes, it ceases to be, in the very moment that it arrives at its 
last perfect stage. The plant, however, in its powers of growth 
-and fructification, possesses, so to speak, a never-ending life. 
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Neither can this history of the vegetable world be separated from 
other sciences. It is related to the whole system of nature. 
The same natural laws, comprised in what we call chemistry, 
meteorology, and many ‘ ologies’ beside, and on which mankind 
are so entirely oe have also their part assigned to them in 
the formation and growth of the plant. And then what would 
become of the animal world without the vegetable support sup- 

lied in the variety necessary to different habits and climate? 
Thus botany, so far from standing in the world by itself, fenced 
in behind a Chinese wall of long words which we are so afraid of 
running our heads against, occupies the most social position 
imaginable ; and where the will exists, a very respectable know- 
ledge of it may be acquired without thus materially damaging 
the cerebral organs. 

Should our youthful readers, to whom these remarks are more 
especially addressed, be inclined patiently to accompany us to the 
close of this paper, we think they may come back, not fatigued as 
with along dreary peregrination, but calling, with the eager appetite 
and praiseworthy pertinacity of the Australian ‘ ——~ » not 
for ‘ more pork’ exactly, but for ‘more botany.’ We may venture 
to say this much, because we are not about to convey either 
amusement or instruction on this subject altogether in our own 
strength. We have alearned friend in a back-ground of German 
inflexions, whose successful teachings in his own country warrant 
us in thinking that he only needs an English dress to be equally 
acceptable among ourselves. The author referred to writes in 
the most amiable spirit, with the object of further enlightening 
the intelligent portion of the community on scientific subjects, 
without scaring them by unnecessary difficulties and dryness. 
Professor Schleiden has admirably succeeded, not only in skil- 
fully varying learned detail with vivid descriptions, but also in 
making the very detail itself attractive. We find a well-chosen 
image explaining and impressing upon us a scientific fact, which 
waa otherwise have shared the fate of hundreds long forgotten. 
Big children, as well as little ones, more readily remember that 
two and two make four, if illustrated by rosy apples, than from 
the abstract figures of the arithmetic book. 

Professor Schleiden appears, like ourselves, to have regretted 
that the love for flowers professed, and in fact felt, by so many 
people, should be no further manifested than in readily paying 
the gardener, gathering a fresh nosegay every day, and occasion- 
ally cultivating a few rare plants. A year or two ago, therefore, 
twelve lectures were delivered by him, ostensibly to the educated, 
though, he admits, unscientific inhabitants of Jena. Not lo 
since, a second edition of these popular lectures was published, 
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with a tasteful frontispiece and plates. They are planned and 
carried out with great clearness and precision ; each of the lectures 
being complete in itself, yet closely connected with the others. 
There is no attempt at anything new or startling, but much 
success in the attainment of a lively and agreeable mode of in- 
struction. 


The four leading points from which this science is to be viewed, 
we find laid down as follows :— 


‘First. What is the nature of plants as objects of scientific inves- 
tigation? 

‘Second. In what relation do the individual plants stand to each 
other? 

‘Third. What is their relation as organisms to the organism of the 
whole earth? 


‘Fourth. What is the relation of man to the vegetable world?” 


But as the plant must fulfil these four conditions at once, it is 
not always easy to keep them distinct. Our first lecture is 
headed ‘The Eye and the Microscope.’ We scarcely need now- 
a-day to remark that light is in itself neither bright, nor yellow, 
nor red, but consists in the movement of a delicate, all-pervading 
ether. When the ray, in its direct course, comes in contact with 
what we call opaque objects, it is reflected; those objects which 
we call transparent it passes through without obstruction. Accord- 
ing to the reflection of these rays, we pronounce the object white 
or coloured; apart from our mind it has no such individual pro- 
perty. The freshness of spring upon the young leaf we call 
green ; in the autumn, its particles of oxygen will evaporate, the 
rays of light, | army more readily through it, will be so differ- 
ently reflected, that we pronounce it brown, red, or yellow, while 
in neither case has it any colour at all. 


‘ Could the naturalist,’ says Schleiden, ‘ divest himself of his human 
nature, and look round on the world with the eye of science only, he 
would find nothing but a dreary mass without light or colour, a huge 
and dismal clock-work, in which a thousand substances and active 
powers unite in one eternally changing play. 

‘ But let us look at the brighter side also. Night has passed, the 
quickening ray of the morning sun darts across the distant heights. 
The springing meadows warm and brighten, touched by the heavenly 
light. Here a flower opens her rich coronet of colour to the long- 
sought element, yonder the awakened bird soars with its gay plumage 
through the air; the glittering butterfly hovers caressingly round the 
rose, and close by, on the brown moss, creeps the shining emerald 
beetle, busily quenching its thirst on the sparkling dewdrops. One 
vast, full, beautiful world of brilliancy and light, of form and colour, 
lies spread out before us; every motion is life, is beauty, and beau- 
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tiful in its freedom. ‘I see it all,’ exclaims the gazer, thanking with 
rapture the Giver of all good. But what does this mean, this sight? 
It is not a perception of that which really exists beyond the man. It 
is a magical phantasmagoria, carried on by his mind, a free creative 
act, and at the same time wonderfully guided and limited by that 
which is real beyond him, but of which reality he is not himself con- 
scious. When the traveller upon the ocean reaches the lower latitudes, 
the majestic form of the southern cross rises in the deep dark sky, with 
a grandeur of which we can scarcely conceive. ‘ Praise and thanks- 
giving to the Almighty Creator’ is his exclamation, while he bows his 
knee in adoration. Due, indeed, is this gratitude to the sacred source 
of all Being, but not because He has made the world so beautiful, for 
this is in itself, neither beautiful nor ugly, but because, as the ancient 
tradition tells us, he breathed his spirit into man, and bestowed on him 


the gift of perceiving, in what affects him after this manner, life, free- 
dom, beauty.’—p. 18. 


The connecting links between us and this outward soulless 
worldare the organs of sense. It is they which receive impressions 
from without—impressions according to which the mind forms its 
picture-gallery of light and colour. 


‘The mind translates all that is brought it by its servants, the 
nerves, into its own language, and, strange enough, has a different one 
for every messenger. If the vessels of the optic nerve are affected in 
any way whatever, by the rays of light or pressure of the finger, the 
pulsation of the overcharged vein or the passage of the electric spark, 
the mind translates these various impressions into the language of light 
and colour. When the heated blood distending the veins presses the 
nerves, we feel it in the fingers as pain, we hear it in the ear as 
singing, we see it in the eye as lightning. And here we have one of 
the most decisive proofs that our ideas are free creations of our minds; 
that we do not conceive of the external world as it really is, but that 
its influence upon us is the occasion of a peculiar mental activity, the 
result of which is often in a certain regular accordance with the real 
world—often, however, standing in no sort of harmony with it. We 
press our eye, and see a shining circle, but there is no luminous body 
present..... . Whether we construe rightly or falsely depends on 
the practice and cultivation of the mind. 

‘ The child has not yet had this practice, and very frequently con- 
strues falsely: it stretches out its hand for the stars, as it does for the 
shining buttons on its father’s coat; tries to blow out the distant moon, 
as it did the candle upon the table. We find it the same with those 
who were born blind, and have been operated upon; many singular 
cases of this nature are preserved in the annals of oculists : persons 
who received their sight late in life, when they were sufficiently intel- 
ligent to give an account of what passed within them, and of how they 
first gradually learnt to order and combine the sensations of light and 
colour into a settled idea of the world. The clearest proof for the 
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correctness of the opinion here stated is however this, that when cir- 
cumstances are deceptive, we can construe falsely without the image 
upon the retina having given any cause for such misconstruction. 
For instance, the moon appears to us larger when it rises, than when 
sailing above us in the dark ether. Measurements, however, show that 
the size is equal in both cases, and that its image on the retina has in 
both cases equal circumference. The reason of the misconstruction is 
this, that when the moon appears in the horizon between the familiar 
hills, trees, or houses, we judge of the distance according to those objects 
which are nearest it, and whose actual distance is known to us. But 
the moon above, in the vault of heaven, we think nearer, because 
there are no objects between it and us, by which we can judge the 
distance. Thus deceiving ourselves in the judgment of distance, we 
construe differently from the same retina-picture, therefore in the one 
case inevitably falsely.-—pp. 21—24. 

Many more instances are introduced in support of this view, 
followed by an admirable explanation of the principle of the 
microscope, without which, it seems, we cannot seriously study 
botany, notwithstanding all the Linnean school may say against it. 

By such artificial means, we discover the plant to be entirely 
composed of small cells. Each cell has two walls; the outer one, 
a firm, colourless combination of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; 
the inner one, a yellowish, half-liquid substance, containing nitro- 
gen, beside these other properties. It entirely lines the outer 
wall, and is most closely connected with the life of the plant. 
Then, between these two walls or — is a third layer 
found, either perforated in holes, or in long splinters, fine network, 
or rings; the cells are named according to the differences of 
this partition. Within these cells an active chemical process is 
carried on, by which new substances are formed from the external 
fluids—fiuids which are employed by the plant partly as nourish- 
ment, or for the growth of its walls; partly preserved for future 
supplies ; ey cast out as useless, and new matter received 
in their place. In this constant reception and rejection of 
matter, this chemical formation and transformation of substances, 
consists the life of the plant. The first shape of each cell is 
round; but when it increases, and its neighbours along with it, 
the general pressure reduces the softly-rounded walls very much 
tothe appearance of an irregular honeycomb. Some cells stretch 
themselves out like cylinders, others assume many odd forms, but 
always carefully retaining the original thickness of their walls. 
Now, a word about the contents of these cells. Some of them 
contain a colourless sap; others, the rich dyes which so exqui- 
sitely tint the flower and fruit, or give to the green leaves their 
enlivening spots. The sap itself, however, is never green, but 
the microscope shows us distinct grains of a green substance 
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attaching to the inner wall of the cell, which occasion the green 
appearance. 

he third lecture relates to the ‘ Propagation of Plants.’ We 
quote one of the many singular modes in which this process is 
carried on:— 

‘In the case of most plants, however, the insects who seek their 
nourishment in the sweet juice of the blossom are, at the same time, 
forced to undertake the transport of the pollen to its destined place. 
Especially in the two great families, the Asclepiadacee, which includes 
the Syrian silk-plant, and the Orchidaceae, whose gorgeous butterfly- 
blossoms, with their quaint insect-like forms, adorn the oppressive 
shade of the tropical forest—both of these groups especially show the 
decided part taken by the animate world in the increase of plants. 
The pollen of each anther adheres together, by means of a substance 
like birdlime, in one mass, which attaches itself so firmly to the nectar- 
seeking insect, that it cannot be thrown off. The nectaries are so 
placed in the flowers that the insect, in order to get to it, must neces- 
sarily brush by the stigma, and thus the pollen is brought to its des- 
tined place. Upon the legs of the flies which crecp about the silk- 
plant, may often be seen a large number of club-shaped masses of pollen, 
and in some districts the bee-keepers well know a disease of their busy 
little animals (the club-sickness), which consists in nothing but such an 
accumulation of pollen from the Orchidacez on the heads of the bees 
as to render flying impossible, and they consequently perish. Respect- 
ing the share taken by insects in the propagation of plants, a copious 
book was published at the close of the preceding century, by Christian 
Conrad Sprengel, who, in the zeal of his investigations, made over to 
them nearly the whole horticulture of nature. It may be very easy, 
with an ironical smile, to point out to the childlike mind of the credulous 
naturalist the narrowness of his views in detail, but difficult it still 
remains to gain the right point of view, for the judgment of this appa- 
rently most wonderful phenomenon in the life of nature. Certainly, 
the association is very natural, if in a plant a glutinous substance is 
formed beside the pollen; it is readily intelligible, that by this means, 
the pollen must necessarily remain hanging upon the bee; it is both 
simple and natural to conclude, that in roving farther this pollen will 
accidentally be deposited in the right place : that the running stream 
plays in little waves—that the equilibrium of the air troubled by the 
hot sand of the Sahara, causes the wind to scatter the light pollen of 
the date palm, is certainly a natural event, resting on unexceptionable 
natural laws. And yet, if we consider the phenomena generally, con- 
nectedly, the questions which intrude themselves upon us, are neither 
to be driven back, nor to be readily answered. What has the wind 
to do'with the date harvest of Bileduljerid, and with the support of 
millions of men? ‘The soulless wave bearing the cocoa-nut to the 
distant desert island, on whose shore it shall germinate, what does 
it know of the way it thus prepares for the spread of the human race? 
Or the gall-insect, does it care that through its industry the fig-trade 
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of Smyrna is made possible, giving maintenance and nourishment to 
thousands of men? Or does the beetle, who, with its nibbling, faci- 
litates the propagation of the Kamtschatkan lily (Lilium Camschati- 
cum), understand that its roots will preserve the whole population of 
Greenland from famine during the following sharp winter? Granting 
these facts, individually, to rest on mere natural laws, whence is this 
marvellous complex harmony and combination of subordinate forces, 
to produce effects so closely bearing upon the history of mankind? 
We may look through the mechanism of the puppet—but who holds 
in his hand the threads, guiding every movement to one object? 
Here the task of the naturalist is at an end, and instead of answer, 
he points beyond the wide world of inanimate matter, above, where in 
holy anticipation we seek the Disposer of worlds.’—pp. 73—74. 


From this and many similar passages, we see that Professor 
Schleiden has kept his promise of not giving his readers the 
questionable benefit of any ‘Schellingo-philosophical twaddle’ 
and ‘absurdities.’ Rightly enough, he deems it possible, without 
these, to render science interesting even to the uninitiated. 
From the whole volume we may gather more than the negative 
assurance that he is himself neither pantheist nor atheist—there- 
fore the most orthodox of our countrymen may read the book with- 
out fear of taking the infection so prevalent in Germany. The 
fact that the learned professor does not appear to have what we 
might consider a proper faith, or rather a just appreciation of the 
Scriptures, because their science is wisely that of the age in which 
they were written, not that of thirty centuries in advance, 
having nothing to do with the history of plants, does not at 
present come within our province. But is there not more hope 
of the orthodoxy of the man who questions, be he never so wide 
ofthe mark, than of the educated thousands in Germany, buried 
in a religious apathy which would scarcely seem compatible 
with any intellectual life whatever? In their politics, however, 
it is very much the same. Where shall we look for a nation of 
such high intellectual training, such universal education ?—and 
yet it is behind very many, not in its history alone, but apparently 
in all capability even for general vigorous political action. 
The task of Sisyphus (which we always thought a peculiarly 
unpleasant one) is nothing, compared with the attempt to convince 
a comfortable German peasant that there is anything the matter 
with any government so long as he obtains a sufficiency of bread, 
. beer, and sauerkraut. And yet such a man will have received 
a far better education than one of the same class in England, who 
gets through the world on the strength of his common sense 
only, and has enough public spirit for half a dozen Germans, 
though he may scarcely know his alphabet. But whither are we 
wandering? Our third lecture is on the ‘ Morphology of Plants.’ 
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This is the first hard word we have ventured from our ex cathedré 

osition, and it has so far rendered us service that the scientific- 
ooking youth yonder, in blue spectacles, is roused from a slumber 
into which our bit of digressive talk had thrown him, and the 
young ladies suddenly curb their taste for vagrant occupa- 
tions, and prepare to take notes with becoming assiduity. 
To prevent any more such defections among the audience, we 
will straightway translate the opening of the third lecture, which . 
is a better solution of the mystery than any we can give. 


‘Some years ago, I was intimately acquainted with the directing 
physician of a large lunatic asylum, and made frequent use of the liberty 
thus obtained, to visit the house and its inhabitants at my pleasure. 
One morning I entered the room of a patient, in whose strange and 
varying delusions I was much interested. I found him crouched 
down beside the stove, watching in breathless attention a saucepan, 
the contents of which he carefully stirred round. At the sound of 
my entrance he turned, and whispered with an important air—‘* Hush, 
hush; dont disturb my little pigs, they are just ready.’ Full of 
curiosity to know whither his diseased fancy had now wandered, I 
approached. ‘ You see,’ said he softly, with the mysterious voice of 
the alchymist, ‘I have here a black-pudding, the bones and bristles 
of a pig in the pan; this is all that is necessary; only vital warmth is 
wanting, and the little pig will be perfectly restored.’ However ridi- 
culous this idea appeared to me at the time, I have in later life been 
often reminded of this lunatic when I thought on certain errors 
of science, and if judgment be pronounced only according to the 
form of the error, many most excellent naturalists of our day would 
share the cell of my unfortunate Mahlberg. 

‘ The error, expressed in general terms, is this, that a certain com- 
bination of certain substances is alone a perfect, individual, natural 
body, while in fact to a perfect organic formation, matter and form 
are equally necessary.’—p. 80. 


In short, morphology simply means, the science of the forms of 
plants. Hitherto, we have only looked at the cells and seeds, 
which, however, without any definite form, are no more a plant 
than the black pudding and bones could be called a pig. This 
is a very learned lecture; and perhaps some readers may not 
regret it if we give but one extract more—just a few words on 
the formation of blossoms. 


‘ The first thing which nature does is to enclose the seed-vessel in a 
peculiar apparatus, which we have called pistil. But in the outset, 
stamina and pistil have no essential connexion. Each organ forms a 
blossom in itself. ‘Then, both are united, a fixed number of stamina, 
and one or more pistils being assembled. To that is added, first one, 
then several circles of foliaceous organs which we generally call the 
flower. These leaves assume different form and colour, partly also 
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a more delicate structure, and are called corolla, calyx, &c, Lastly, 
in its highest stage, nature unites a number of such separate flowers 
in one distinct whole, arranging it after a fixed type, and surrounding 
it closely with leaves. These compound flowers (as Linnzus calls 
+ them) are represented in the first order, that of Monocotyledonous 
plants, by grasses ; in the second, that of Dicotyledonous plants, by 
those families to which the daisy, dandelion, thistle, artichoke, and 
many others belong, and which, on account of this peculiarity, are 
named compound-blossoms. What the wreath-making girl calls corn- 
Slower, is, in fact, a whole company of small but perfectly complete 
flowers. If we acknowledge a succession in the progress, from simple 
to compound, we must clearly regard grasses and compound-blossoms 
as the highest stage of existent vegetation. Strange enough it is 
these two families, which, by the variety of their species, form the truly 
characteristic part of the entire flora of the earth, out of the threehundred 
families, the grasses alone embracing one-twentieth, the compound-blos- 
soms one-tenth, thus both together one-seventh of the known species 
of plants... .. To any one not accustomed to look through the 
external appearance to the internal connexions in the development of 
form, it will certainly seem paradoxical, when we tell him that the 
globular, ribbed, and fleshy mass of a cactus, with its superb blossom, 
is nothing more than a tropical gooseberry-bush; that the palm-like race 
of Dracenas, with its length of thirty feet, and huge clusters of lily 
flowers, belongs to the same group as our unpretending garden aspa- 
ragus; or that the creeping mallow, which everywhere adorns our 
hedge-rows, is far more nearly related to the giant Baobab on the 
West African coast, with its trunk of six thousand years, than to the 
wild poppy growing beside it. And yet this is all undoubtedly true. 
For, to return to the principle above laid down, we are not to judge 
of organic things by what they are, but it is the law of Becoming which 
decides on like and unlike, similar and dissimilar; it is the idea of pro- 
gressive development which is the only fertile thought in the scientific 
study of organic life, and ranks the value of sciences; on this account 
the physiology of plants stands higher than systematic botany, com- 
parative anatomy higher than descriptive zoology, and history higher 
than statistics.’—p. 102. 


Professor Schleiden appears to have vastly more reverence for 
Goethe as a poet than as a man of science. Every lecture is pre- 
ceded by a motto and vignette, the former being almost invariably 
selected from ‘ Faust;’ and in other places we have very apt 
quotations from the same source. The vignettes are most of them 
very good. As heading to the fourth lecture, which is on ‘ The 
Weather,’ we have a tropical hurricane, with the lines, 


* Die Stiirme brausen um die Wette, 
Vom Meer aufs Land, vom Land aufs Meer, 
Und bilden wiithend eine Kette 
Der tiefsten Wirkung rings umher.’ 
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Supposing ourselves at liberty to translate the amusing as well 
as the inienaativs, we will go straight on with the lecture :— 


: ‘ The very best society has long since made up its mind, that it is 
contrary to etiquette to speak of the weather, that there is not a 
more tedious subject of conversation, that it should be left to sailors 
and awkward lovers, and we are mutually confident that in all com- 
pany where good taste prevails, the weather will never be introduced. 
Although I purpose to-day to talk of the weather, and will readily 
admit that my remarks may be thoroughly wearisome, yet I must deny 
the fact, that in good society it is less than elsewhere a topic of dis- 
cussion, and shall throughout maintain that the weather is not an 
uninteresting subject. In fact, what is uninteresting? Seldom, if 
ever, a subject itself, but often indeed the manner in which it is 
treated. Is there to ladies, and to some gentlemen also, a more inter- 
esting topic than the fashion? And yet a lady would find it quite as 
stupid if the conversation were opened with the remark, ‘ We have 
now a very pretty fashion,’ just as tiresome, I imagine, as if some one 
f observed, ‘ We have very fine weather to-day.’ But how different, 
after slightly remarking on a cap as suiting the form of the head, to 
pass thoughtfully to the head-dresses of different nations, to those of 
celebrated women, to show the influence of climate, necessity, and 
national peculiarities in originating certain forms of dress, how taste 
seized the forms which so arose, modelled them after its own idea, and 
at length combined with caprice, in order, by aid of its vagaries, to call 
up the gay variety which always pleases the eye, so long as an over- 
loaded or vitiated taste creates nothing absolutely ugly. 

‘It is just the same with the weather, and still more so, as nothing 
so deeply affects our bodily and spiritual life........ Let us take 
our place for a moment behind the Asmodeus of Le Sage, and look 
inside a house or two. Here the affectionate wife is waiting for her 
husband; she hastens cheerfully to meet him, and is gruffly repulsed; 
a little boy of six years old runs merrily up to his father, but soils his 4 
coat with his finger. A harsh blow is his greeting. The man throws 
himself gloomily on the sofa, a painful silence reigns in the room; in 
a word, where we sought love and joy, we find discontent and melan- 
choly, And wherefore? the continuous rain has spoiled the hay crop; 
it is a loss of so many thousand dollars. 

‘ And yonder the wife looks out half anxiously one sunny autumn 
morning; her husband rushes in, embraces her, and says, ‘A splendid 
year, a wine of ‘11; clear gain of 10,000 dollars; have just sold the 
whole produce. Rejoice with me,’ and at the same time hands her the 
long wished-for cashmere shawl. Friends come to congratulate, and 
the sound of joy is heard in the house far into the night. It is the 
weather which brought joy in the one case and sorrow in the other.’— 
p- 108. 


From a higher point of view we might in the same way trace 
the operations of weather in the varieties of national character ; 
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but will pass on to see what is to be understood by the term 
weather. 

‘In these regions it is the wind, which, changing its directions, 
brings us clouds or sunshine, heat or cold, rain or snow, calm or storm, 
and by this general character of the seasons marks the individual 
peculiarities which we call weather. All those appearances, however, 
are but changes, different conditions, the motion or the repose of the 
combination, the delicate matter which surrounds us, and is called air. 
If we step out on a clear night, and look up to the stars, we see no 
boundary between ourselves and those lamps of heaven. It seems as 
though the invisible something which surrounds us must stretch 
uninterruptedly away to those shining worlds whose light appears to 
descend unbrokenly upon us. But it is not so. Could we ascend, we 
should be beyond the boundaries of the air before a distance of any 
comparative moment lay behind us.’ 


This belt of air and aqueous vapour surrounds the globe to the 
distance of about forty-five or fifty miles, and gradually loses its 
density at a distance from the earth’s surface. The history of its 
constant, periodical, and variable winds, its storms and per tha its 
diversified temperatures, go to form the science of meteorology ; 
a science which owes its rise to the great Humboldt, and its 
widest development to the skill of Dove. 


‘Among those influences which essentially effect the regulation of 
' the division of the weather, one of the most important is the peculiar 

apportionment of land and water upon the earth. Land exposed to 
the sun receives far greater warmth, and with greater rapidity, than 
water, which once warmed is so much the slower in cooling. The 
consequence of this is, that the torrid zone, the region of calms, is not 
equally divided on both sides of the equator, but on account of the 
greater portion of land to the north, lies entirely on that side the line. 
This advance towards the north is most conspicuous in the Indian 
Ocean, where in winter the north-east-passage wind blows, but in 
summer is completely driven out by the overwhelming south-east. As 
soon, however, as the latter passes the equator, it has, on account of 
the rotation of the earth, to turn westward, and thus forms the north- 
east and south-west-passage winds, which so regularly change every 
six months, and are called by the mariner monsoons. There is, how- 
ever, another fact more important and interesting to us Europeans, 
that though the great Sahara, heated with the fiercest glow of the 
sun, just at the south of Europe, the region of the calms, and also the 
region of polar current, is driven so far northward, that the warm 
returning equatorial current reaches the earth far nearer the north 
than is the case in America and Asia. Or if they descend sooner in 
Italy as Sirocco, in the Alps as the Féhn, are infinitely hotter than 
elsewhere. This is in great part the cause why Europe has a much 
milder climate towards the pole than other parts lying in the same 
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latitude. Whilst at Ranenfiord, in Norway; rye is still cultivated, 
the same latitude in North America chains everything in snow and ice 
almost throughout the summer. While wheat is growing in Dron- 
theim, at Hudson’s Bay, in the same latitude, no human habitation 
is possible; and in Siberia, under the same line, the earth thaws only 
two feet even in the height of summer. Drontheim has about the 
temperature of Canada, which yet lies south of Paris. In New York, 
parallel with Naples, trees bloom at the same time with those at 
Upsala. Spitzbergen has a sort of brief summer, while a warm 
summer day on Melville’s Isle, which lies three degrees further south, 
may have fourteen degrees of cold.’—p. 122. 


We have left untouched a great deal of interesting matter in 
this lecture, for there are still tempting ones before us. Dr. 
Schleiden good-temperedly closes it by anticipating the answer 
to the inquiry, ‘ Was the lecture interesting? as given in a com- 
passionate shrug of the shoulders, with, ‘ Oh, there was nothing 
talked of but the weather !” 

Our young readers who may have followed us thus far, will 
perhaps now oblige us by making extensive preparations for the 
two following chapters, as they will be found particularly necessary 
at this season of the year, and especially in cases of fashionable 
‘colds.’ Invoke the genius of gutta percha, cork, and macintosh; 
summon the shades of departed umbrellas, (for they generally 
‘are not,’ when most required,) seize the unrelenting clog, and 
follow the descending path before you until you reach the caves 
of Neptune. We will humour Professor Schleiden in his fancy 
of going down to ‘the Water and its Inhabitants,’ by way of 
Heligoland; and if all are equipped, off we set. 


‘ The storm which has agitated Germany during the last two years, 
here drearily howling and destroying the fair green corn, yonder 
rousing up spirits good and bad, left one small spot of our fatherland 
untouched. A happy little people, among whom scarcely a physician 
and never a lawyer could earn his bread, which, just in its most valu- 
able possessions, practises a sort of peaceful communism. There lives 
the Heligolander, undisturbed by these wild ferments, upon his soli- 
tary rock in the North Sea, and cheerfully welcomes the guest who 
seeks mental or bodily strength and repose in this secure asylum. 

* Green is the land, 
Red is the cliff, 


White is the sand, 
These the colours of the holy land,’ 


is the motto which explains the colours of their flag. The stranger, 
when conveyed in the rocking boat from the steamer which has 
brought him, to the narrow landing-place at the foot of the perpendi- 
cular rocks, reads it on the stern of many anchored boats, between 
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which he passes. . . . . A path, about five minutes in length, through 
the barren vegetation which has gained for it the name of the potato 
walk, from jocose visitors, leads us to the highest point of the island, 
the Belvedere. Meanwhile, our party has been increased by some 
ladies, a couple of naturalists, a physician, and one or two English 
captains. The conversation becomes animated and varied; in such a 
neighbourhood and such society, where could it turn but upon the water. 
Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to follow the drift of the remarks, 
though we may not be able to trace them to the individual speakers. 
The prospect from the Belvedere is as remarkable as it is imposing. 
Before us lies the upper surface of the rock, 200 feet in height; to the 
left the little town, with its low church tower; to the right the English 
lighthouse, and behind it the old beacon, looking like a ruined castle. 
It is surrounded, at all times of the day, by the vigorous Heligo- 
landers looking out on all sides, across the sea, for events that may 
‘summon them away. No tree breaks the panoramic view; the mighty 
storm wind, before which the strongest must so bow as to creep along 
on all-fours, allows no bush to grow beyond the height of a garden 
hedge. The island itself, heing at the farthest scarce two thousand 
paces long, offers no farther prospect; all lies before us with clear, dis- 
tinct outline in the transparent sea air. On the right, the western 
coast juts out into the green sea, broken up in narrow clefts, in gigantic 
arches and grotesque caverns, or in separate pillar-like cliffs of reddish 
stone. The southern point fronts, like the sharp keel of a vessel, the 
streams of the Elbe and the Weser. On the left, the eastern coast 
conceals the little landing-place, formed of sand and other deposits, and 
covered with about thirty houses. Farther out is the silvery play of the 
surf, marking the rise of the sand-banks, which a deep arm of the sea 
separates from Heligoland. All this is surrounded by the unbounded 
mirror of ocean and the pure horizon. . . . We are, however, deceived 
by this appearance of repose. There is no possibility of rest to this 
liquid variable element. Even without the equilibrum of the surface 
being affected by the pressure of the disturbed air, water is subject to 
three regular movements, occasioned by the irresistible power of the 

sun and moon. They pursue their fixed and almost silent course, — 
accomplishing greater and wider objects than the most fearful uproar 
of the angry elements, in the West Indian tornado and the Chinese 


tyfoon..... 


‘Es freue sich, 
Was da lebet im rosigen Licht ; 
Da unten aber ists fiirchterlich, 
Und der Mensch versuche die Gotter nicht, 
Und begehre nimmer und nimmer zu schauen, 
Was sie gnidig bedecken mit Nacht und Grauen.’ 


‘Only learn to know those ghastly depths, hidden by the shining, 
treacherous glass. Yon sink down and down—the blue of heaven, 
the light of day vanisha fiery yellow surrounds you, then a flaming 
red, as though you were plunged into an infernal vaporous sea, with- 
out fire, without warmth. The red becomes darker, purple, black— 
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you are imprisoned in impenetrable night. And what lives and 
moves around you, is an existence without joy, without harmony, 
an incessant chasing and fleeing, seizing and devouring, an infinite 
hatred, an eternal murder—one never-ceasing creation of victims for 
insatiate, restless death. And as light and colour disappear in the night 
which covers the silent endless war, the unheard slaughter, so also the 
beauty and grace of form are no more there, but a companionship of 
the awkward with the ugly, the repulsive, and the misshapen. 

‘ No good genius reigns in these depths, only malicious sprites, and 
false seducing Undines traverse the desolate region. 

‘ Thus is the world of waters pictured by the belief of the people, 
by the earliest knowledge of this almost inaccessible province; and 
the gradual growth of science can only heighten the colour, and add 
new and stronger features. 

‘ But to the restless, progressive mortal, nothing earthly remains 
for ever closed; he will make a road everywhere; even into the un- 
fathomable ocean he carries the torch of inquiry, and in its light many 
things assume a different expression, and show a pleasanter face. 
Old Night in fleeing takes with it its children also, the terrible 
phantoms. Many features in this picture must remain true and un- 
changeable; Science must more and more confirm the fact, that the 
‘living creatures in the sea are maintained only by killing and devour- 
ing one another; that among the thousands and thousands of species 
there is scarcely one animal, with certainty so called, which nourishes 
itself in a peaceful manner by the rich flora of the sea... . . 

‘The submarine vegetation is almost exclusively represented by 
one great class of plants, ‘the Algw,’ or sea weeds. Though very 
uniform in their organs of propagation, they still display such an 
extraordinary variety of form, that a landscape at the bottom of the 
sea is scarcely less interesting and diversified than a spot to which the 
tropical sun has lent its character of vegetable luxuriance. The sin- 
gular construction of all parts, now soft and gelatinous, now hard and 
gristly; the union of round, elongated, and flattened organs, which 
make the use of the expressions, ‘stalk and leaf,’ wholly unsuitable. 
The splendour and intensity of colour, green, olive, yellow, red, 
purple, sometimes united in a rainbow-shape on the leaf-like surface, 
give to this vegetation the character of the extraordinary and fabu- 
lous. Even in the time of Linnzus our knowledge of these plants 
was very limited. The seventy species which that father of botany 
knew of when he laid down his system, have now increased to almost 
two thousand. And it is not only the lesser species which might 
easily be overlooked, but the very largest, the giants of the watery 
forest, from one to fifteen hundred feet in length, which have been 
made known to us by our more modern investigators. Lamourcoux, 
Bory, St. Vincent, and Greville have most distinguished themselves 
in this field of science. But above all, the late expeditions of Captain 
-Ross to the south polar regions, and the travels undertaken Pi the 


expense of the Emperor of Russia and the Petersburg Academy, by 
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Martius, Postels, Von Baer, and others in the northern polar lands, 
have opened to us new views on this subject. It is not the least inte- 
resting fact of these investigations, that the Alge are distinctly 
divided like the land vegetation by geographical boundaries. If we 
remember, that on the shore the geographical distribution of plants is 
chiefly ordered by the various apportionment of damp and heat, but 
that the sea is capable of no such great variety of temperature, and 
in comparatively shallow water has the same degree of heat in all 
zones, it must astonish us to find, in the submarine flora, such essential 
differences in connected or at least bordering regions; differences 
such as exist between the Black Sea and the Adriatic, or between the 
Polar Sea along the coasts of Lapland and Siberia and the Kams- 
chatka Sea and coasts of the Kuriles. We may say, generally, that 
the Alge are developed in greatest abundance in the temperate zones, 
while towards the equator and the poles they are less luxuriant. 

‘On the coasts of the island of Sitka, the diver finds this strange 
vegetation in its richest development. Plant crowds on plant like an 
ancient forest. The little conferve and ectocarpe cover the ground 
with a green velvet carpet, on which the meer salat, with its broader 
foliage, represents the larger plants; among these shine the large 
mantle-shaped fronds of the Iridw, in rese-colour or scarlet; different 
sorts of tangle cover the cliffs with a dark olive colour, while amongst 
it the delicate colour of the sea-rose peeps out here and there. In 
yellow, green, and red, the brilliant network of the thalassiophylla and 
agare, larger bushes of this forest, spreads in broad fan-like fronds, of 
many feet, upon the trembling stream. Its trees are the broad ribbon- 
like undulating laminare, often thirty feet in length, varied by the 
bushy branches of the macrocystx, with their large pear-like bladders, 
and then the long-stalked alarze, whose stem, strangely surrounded with 
a bunch of cup-like leaves, spreads itself upwards in a giant leaf of 
fifty feet. But above and between all these, hover the marvellous 
nereocyste. Out ofa sort of coral root proceeds a thin, thread-like 
stalk, to the length of seventy feet, gradually assuming a club shape, 
and swelling out into a large bladder. On this hangs a bunch of 
smaller leaves, of about thirty feet long. They might be called the 
palm of the sea; and this entire immense plant is the product of a few 
months. Every year it dies, and is reproduced by its seeds. The 
ground of these forests is animated by sea-stars and shells. Between 
the foliage hurry the greedy fishes to and fro after their weaker prey, 
and on the floating islands formed by the closely crowded leaves of the 
nereocysts reposes the shining sea otter, warming itself comfortably 
in the sunshine ; and among the inhabitants, therefore, takes its name 
from this animal (Bobrowaja Kapusta)...... 

‘Let us now leave these marine woods, with their vegetable giants, 
varying from five to fifteen hundred feet in length (Macrocystis 
Pyrifera), and turn to the torrid zone. 

‘We dive beneath the liquid crystal of the Indian Ocean, and our 
childhood’s dreams of the marvellous magic of fairyland are realized. 
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The strangely-branching bushes bear living flowers. Thick masses of 
maandrine and astre contrast with the cup-shaped, leaf-like growth 
of the explanare; with the madrepore, branching now in finger or 
stalk-like twigs, now in the most graceful sprays. The colouring is 
unsurpessed lively green, mingling with brown or yellow, and with 
rich shadowy purple, from the palest red brown to the deepest blue. 
Pink, yellow, and peach-coloured nullipore cover the decayed masses, 
and are enwoven with the peach-coloured surface and delicate ivory 
carving of the retipore. Beside them move the lilac and yellow 
trellis-work wings of the gorgone; the clear sand of the bottom is 
covered with the thousand eccentric shapes and colours of the star-fish 
and sea-urchin. Like moss and lichens, the leaf-like flustre and 
eschare cling to the branches of coral, and their stalks are covered 
as with huge cochineals, by the yellow, green, and purple-striped 
patelle. Like gigantic cactus flowers, in most brilliant glowing 
colours, the sea anemone spreads its circles of feelers on the broken 
rock, or more modestly adorns a level bed, like the coloured ranun- 
culus. .. ... Then come the fabulous Sepias, in all the colours of 
the rainbow, which rise and vanish without any distinct features; now 
running fantastically in and out, seeking each other, and then sepa- 
rating; and all this in the most rapid change and marvellous play of 
light and shade, varying with each breath of wind, each gentle curling 
of the water's surface. When day declines, and the shadows of night 
possess the deep also, this fantastic garden is illuminated with fresh 
splendour. Millions of glowing sparks, through the microscope, little 
crabs and medusz, dance like glow-worms in the darkness. In the 
greenish phosphoric light, waves the sea feather (veretillum cynomo- 
rium), by day vermilion coloured. Every corner is luminous; what, 
perhaps, by day was brown and unsightly amid the general bril- 
liancy, now beams in the changing radiance of red, green, and yellow 
light; and to complete the wonders of this magic night, the six foot 
silver disk of the moon-fish (orthagoriscus mola) shines softly through 
the crowd of twinkling stars.’—p. 168. 


We have not space for half the interesting pages which 
here follow on this subject, and on that of the coral forma- 
tions. One extract, and we must once more ascend to a drier 
region. 

‘The boundary of the upward growth of corals is formed by the 
lowest watermark, as they immediately die when touched by sun and 
air. They never build in dark, never in quiet water, but, strangely 
enough, in the midst of the most boisterous surf; so that here the 
living power triumphantly combats the devastating force of the wave 
which even the hardest rock cannot withstand. Weighing these facts, 
and carefully observing all the changes in the formation and appear- 
ance of the coral reefs, Darwin came to the astonishing conclusion, 
that the fundamental cause of these phenomena is not the building of 
the coral insects, but rather the gradual rising or sinking of the 
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ground on which they first commenced their structure. It is really 

astonishing how, through the acceptation of this theory, all existent 

appearances may be traced to the same geological phenomenon. 

Imagine an island in this region of rock-building polyps ; they will 

establish themselves all round it, and commence their work at such a 

distance from the shore as to prevent their being disturbed by the 

darkening of the water which would be occasioned by the movement 

of the shore waves. When they have raised the bank round the 

island to the lowest water level, they can then only build in an outward 

direction. But now the waves make their power felt; many a piece of 
the coral rock is torn down and thrown on the bank, and here, bruised 

by friction, the interstices are filled up and cemented with sand and salt 
water, so that at last the bank is raised so high that the tide no longer 

reaches it. Ifthe whole island, like Otaheite, be slowly raised by vol- 
canic agency, the coral insects die in the air, and the centre higher 

parts of the island are then surrounded by a circle of coral rocks and 

cliffs, beyond which the first flat shore begins. This is exactly the 

condition in which the forest of Thuringen must have been at a time 
when the greater part of Germany was still covered with water, out of 
which only the Upper Hartz, the Taunus, and some other heights 
projected like mountainous islands.’—p. 176. 

After'such an excursion as we have just made, the question of 
the next lecture, ‘ What does man live upon ?’ very appropriately 
and naturally suggests itself. But we must go on, like an 
express-train, disddining rest at every station, or we shall 
never reach our journey’s end. Lecture the twelfth, on the 

* Geography of plants,’ has only one fault, it carries you away with 
the force said to belong to the famous cork-leg ; and if we once 
began to make extracts, the imperious ‘ stop’ of the editor would 
have as little effect upon us as upon the owner of that agitated 
member. We may hope to exercise a more dignified self- 
command in dealing with the succeeding one upon the ‘ History 
of the Vegetable World.’ Here is a passage from the middle of it. 
‘ The preceding sketches may be summed up under the following 
heads. The gradual development of the vegetable world begins with 
the simplest plants, and gradually progresses through successive 
periods to the most perfect productions of our present vegetation. 
The productions of the earliest period correspond with an equally and 
universally diffused tropical climate, which gradually, from the poles 
* to the equator, passes over into our present condition of climate ; there 
is another change contemporaneous with this; for while, in the oldest 
periods, plants appear to have been universally distributed over the 
earth, gradually the lines of vegetation became more lingited, and thus 
arose the great geographical variety of the vegetable world. The 
gradual change of the general tropical climate to the climatal zones of 
the present time, may be shown in an interesting manner by a special 
example. All the trunks of coniferous trees continually increase the 
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thickness of their whole circumference. * In the regions of the equator, 
where the climate retains the same character throughout the year, the 
increase of the stem progresses equally and uninterruptedly, no mark 
upon the smooth cross section of the tree portrays to us the time 
which has been necessary to its growth. But as we approach the 
north, as the climate is more and more influenced by the individual 
seasons, we may judge by the thickness of the growth whether they 
have been propitious or otherwise. The more northerly the latitude in 
which the trunk has grown, the more clearly does the interior display 
the differences of the successive formations, until in those regions with 
sharp alternation between winter and summer, it is so marked that we 
can distinguish the wood which has grown in the summer from the 
production of the ensuing spring. Thus from the circular marks on 
the cross section of the wood we can calculate with the greatest safety 
and accuracy the number of years which have served to bring it to its 
present stage. These circular lines, with which every forester is 
acquainted, are therefore called annwal-rings. Possessed of this 
information, if we compare the trunks of the conifers which have been 
preserved to us from the various epochs, we shall find that the oldest 
remains bear no trace whatever of these rings ; but as we come down 
with time, we find them more and more distinct, even to the very 
latest formation, as, for instance, in the upper brown coal, where they 
are as conspicuous as in many living trees of the same districts. . . . 

If we inquire respecting the object which the vegetable world, the 
gay covering of the earth, is destined to accomplish, we find a three- 
fold answer. The lowest is, without doubt, to minister to the common 
wants of man, his nourishment and his occupation—in a word, his 
economy. I call it the lowest, because here each individual seeks 
support from nature only for his animal wants, however they may be 
refined and glossed over by civilization. The importance of the 
vegetable world in regulating the numerous and comprehensive physi- 
cal processes of the earth is certainly higher. The glow of the African 
desert, parched and rainless, the vigorous primeval forest, with its 
sudden waterspout of rain, each receive their peculiar character from 
their vegetation. Dampness and dryness of the atmosphere, heat and 
coldness of the soil, equality or harsh variety of climate, and the like, 
and especially the life of animals and of the human race at large, are 
dependent on the luxuriance and quality of the vegetation. And this 
importance is felt not by one miserable individual only, but by all lands 
and peoples, innumerable successive generations, the possibility and 
facility of whose life are bound up in the formation of the vegetable 
world. Lastly, there is a third face presented to us by the vegetable 
world, which unquestionably is its noblest and highest. It is, like the 
rest of nature, a symbol of the Eternal; behind these operations of 
inanimate natural forces and their results, we honour a holy Author 
and Disposer. The vegetable world is the rich altar-cloth in the 
temple of God, where the acknowledgment of the beautiful and the 
elevated constitutes the divine service. 
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‘ And man in relation to this world! Strangely various indeed have 

been his dealings with it, and the great phases of his history are 

marked on the green leaf of vegetation. But how has he dealt? Oh, 

the history of civilization will tell us, ‘ Most excellently ; by a judicious 

care of the raw unyielding material of nature, he has raised it to the 

precious gifts in which it now appears.’ Very well; we will not dis- 

pute with him the glory, that when impelled by selfishness, or animal 
necessity, the individual man. has understood his own advantage, but 
he has been only compelled by the laws of nature to share the acquired 
benefit with his fellows and his successors. And, on the other hand, 
where it was no immediate advantage to him to aid or even to preserve 
it, when it had only to do with the misery of a few millions of succes- 
sors, with barbarian rudeness he has desolated and destroyed, squan- 
dering with profligate hand the blessings of God, sent down, not for 
him only, but for the posterity of coming centuries. And has he 
sought to adorn and sanctify the temple of God to universal adoration? 
No; through his selfish actions, through the sorrowful tears of the 
brother made wretched by his crimes, through the cries of the lashed 
slave, the remembrance of God to him is painful, troubling; he declared 
the afflatus of the Divine presence in nature to be an old wife’s fable ; 
so that his conscience might terrify him no more. Beauty, the utter- 
ance of the divine in nature, was forgotten before the selfish gain 
to be derived from the vegetable world ; at the best, narrow hearted, 
caring only for self, individuals fenced in a little space, and looked on 
' the beauty of nature, not with feelings of reverence, but with merely 
sensual gratification. Such hitherto has been the conduct of men ; 
after thousands of years, we trust we might give a better report, for we 
do not despair of humanity ; it contains the germ of the divine, and is 
capable and destined for a perpetual development.’—p. 335. 


The concluding lecture treats of the ‘Asthetics of the Vege- 
table World.’ ae feels before he knows. His soul has been a 
nomad, in the open country and free air of imagination and of 
sentiment, before it settles and is civilized within the rigid limits 
and the fortified lines of that metropolis of progress—Science. 
A time must come when the religious and poetic illusion of an 
unscientific age is doomed to disappear. The stream must run 
on, ‘singing a quiet tune,’ as of old, but without the Naiad. 
The tree must flourish and die, but no breathing Dryad, living 
her delicate half-spiritual life within the bark, rejoices in its 
verdure and perishes with its fall. The fairy rings still lie upon 
the heath, but the tiny dancers foot it in the moonlight no longer. 
It is interesting to inquire how it is that certain ideas are insepa- 
rably associated with certain forms of vegetation. The royalty 
of the rose, the modesty of the violet, the purity of the lily—are 
attributes assigned to those flowers by universal consent. No 
one knows to whom the thought first occurred, but the analogies 
are so obvious, that each individual feels as though he could have 
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originated them. A curious chapter might be written (Sir 
Thomas Browne would have been just the man to write it) on 
the mysterious powers with which many plants have been 
invested by fancy or by superstition. Now it has been the appear- 
ance of a plant, some imaginary resemblance in form or colour 
to other objects; now its place of growth, or the season of its 
appearing, which has led men to consecrate it to a particular 
god, or to endow it with peculiar virtues that heal, or with baleful 
ome that harm, mankind. The poetic Greek crowned the 

rows of his sea-god Poseidon with the shoots of the coast-pine, 
(Pinus Maritima.) Why so? Every gale whitened the rocks of a 
thousand islands and promontories in his Archipelago with 
leaping foam. All the other trees loved the infand shelter. 
They were afraid to take their stand on those bleak ramparts, 
that scene of battle between land and sea, and would not grow 
among the cliffs which ocean was accustomed to visit so roughly. 
But one tree was not afraid. The coast-pine flourished on the 
summit of many a ‘ beaked promontory,’ stretched out its brave, 
hardy arms, and held parley with the winds and spray—a herald 
between the hostile powers of earth and water. So Poseidon 
loved it, and it became his favourite tree,—as dear to him, in his 
rugged way, as the sunshine-loving olive to the serene Pallas 
Athene. 

The action and reaction of mind and body on each other are 
familiar to every one. To the mind of mankind at large, the 
whole world is as a huge body. To the mind of a nation, 
the national scenery and climate stand in the same relation. 
The people of the mountains have one character, the people of 
the plains another. In this influence vegetation has its share. 
The geognostic features of a country are not more strongly 
marked than its vegetative characteristics. We describe the 
surface of a region as mountainous, hilly, or level. The vege- 
table world presents similar distinctions. Forest country answers 
to the mountains, the bush to the hills, the prairie or the steppe to 
the plains. The sombre pine woods of Sweden, the misty moor- 
lands of Scotland, the olde and the vineyards of Italy, enter 
insensibly as elements into that national character which out- 
ward relationships contribute so largely to determine. What a 
northern forest is to a tropical wood, that is the poetry of the 
Edda to the muse of Firdousi In the north, the trees stand 


close, bough helping bough to bear the snow with which the long 
winter loads them; underneath dwells a gloom, perpetual as the 
evergreen of the firs, which no sunshine can pierce. As dark 
and as gigantic are the forms that people the Scandinavian 
mythology. The sturdy man and the gnarled trees have alike 
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the attitude of resistance to the inclemency of nature. Out of 
their woodland shadow, and from their perilous fiords issues a 
nation of heroes. In the east, how great the contrast! The 
forest there seems to ramify in the air, to spread its foliage only 
on the extremity of the boughs, to roof without shadowing the 
earth beneath. Sapien the ever-shifting interstices left by the 
lofty trees through which the light comes down, from which it is 
reflected by the white surface of the raised palm-leaves, as by 
countless waving mirrors of silver, that the wood is nowhere 
dark, and every nook among the stems, every space between the 
roots, is covered with gay creeping plants, the meanest of them 
as bountifully fed with light as the stateliest palm. To the 
northern, Nature puts on the t of a stepmother. The 
oriental, a spoiled child, has everything done for him, grows 
indolent, and spends life in dreaming. Over and over again, 
the Persian will sing of the rose and the bulbul, and crowd 
his poetic page with gorgeous conceits, rank and brilliant in their 
overgrowth as the parasitical plants of his prolific clime,—but 
with all he gains no strength, learns no self-control. The 
zsthetic and the moral elements of our nature have more kin- 
dred than is commonly supposed. A true poem is no mere 


_ garden of roses; neither, assuredly, is a true life. 


Our limits forbid our touching, as we had purposed, on the 
vegetation of the plain and its associations. Enough has been 
$aid, we think, to induce those who feel an interest in such 
matters to refer to the pages of our author himself. His descrip- 
tive powers are considerable. His accounts of scenery do not 
evaporate in rhapsody under any attempt to raise the tempera- 
ture of his language to poetic heat. On the other hand, they 
are genial and graphic, full of suggestions for the lovers of the 

icturesque, de ‘soe to read on these winter nights by the 
Fireside, and doubly welcome as uniting the imaginative enjoy- 
ments of art with the practical and graver tuition of science.* 


* This paper was nearly completed, when we learnt that Dr. Schleiden’s book 
had already been introduced to the English public by Dr. Henfry, under the title, 
‘The Plant: a Biography.’ Bailliere. The translation is a good one; but the two 
lectures on the ‘Sea,’ from which we have made extracts, were added by the author 
in the second edition of the German original. The English translation is made 
from the first edition, and does not contain them. 
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Art. V.—Report from the Select Committee on Newspaper Stamps. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be Printed 18th July, 
1851. 


Amipst all that deluge of blue books which the Parliamentary 
— is continually pouring forth, to the great horror of Colonel 

apes and his friends, there has seldom appeared one possess- 
ing such claims to public notice as the Report from the Select 
Committee on Newspapers, with the accompanying evidence, 
small as the acceptance of these documents has been among the 
daily papers. The committee, as will be remembered, was 
appointed last April, on the motion of Mr. Milner Gibson, ‘ to 
‘ inquire into the present state and operation of the law relating 
‘ to opty 6s stamps, and also into the law and regulations rela- 
‘ tive to the transmission of newspaper and other publications by 
P ad It consisted of the following members:—Sir William 

olesworth, Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, Sir Joshua Walms- 
ley, Colonel Mure, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Tuffnell, Mr. Ker Seymer, Mr. Rich, Mr. Stafford, Mr. G. A. 
Hamilton, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr Shafto Adair, and Mr. 
Sotheron ; but as neither Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Ker Sey- 
mer, nor Colonel Mure, appear to have’ attended any of the 
meetings of committee, their names may as well be struck off the 
list. Those who attended most punctually were—Mr. Milner 
Gibson, chairman of the committee, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Ewart, 
and Sir Joshua Walmsley. The principal witnesses examined 
were Mr. Joseph Timm, solicitor to the Board of Inland Revenue ; 
Mr. T. Keogh, assistant secretary to the Board of Inland Revenue ; 
Mr. Rowland Hill, secretary to the Post-master General; Mr. 
R. Parkhurst, senior clerk in the secretary’s office of the Post 
Office; Mr. Bokenham, superintending president of the Inland 
Post Office; Mr. W. E. Jackson, late editor of the Westminster 
Review ; Mr. Mowbray Morris, manager of the Times; Mr. F. 
K. Hunt, editor of the Daily News; Mr. John Cassell, news- 
paper publisher and proprietor; Mr. Alexander Russell, editor of 
the Scotsman; Mr. Horace Greeley, editor of the New York 
Tribune; Mr. W. H. Smith, newspaper agent, London; Mr. 
Abel Heywood, newspaper agent, Manchester; Mr. Whitty, 
editor and proprietor of the Liverpool Journal; Mr. C. D. 
Collett, secretary to the Newspaper Stamp Abolition Society ; 
Mr. T. Hogg, secretary to the Lancashire and Cheshire Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutions ; the Reverend Thomas Spencer; and 
Mr. Henry Cole. Most of these witnesses were examined at 
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considerable length, and as the greater number of them were 
thoroughly conversant with the newspaper trade, their evidence 
contains a large mass of interesting information on the subject, 
from which many valuable deductions may be obtained. 

The committee commenced its labours by subjecting the two 
official representatives of the Board of Inland Revenue to a 
rather severe examination, with a view to ascertain their opinion 
of what the law for regulating the publication of newspapers 
actually is. On this point Mr. Timm, solicitor to the Board, was 
quite as explicit as any lawyer could be upon so complicated a 
question. First of all, he stated that any person who prints a 
paper liable to stamp duty as a newspaper, on unstamped Peper, 
incurs a penalty of 20/. for every copy thus published. is 
seems very plain ai first sight, but then comes the puzzling ques- 
tion as to what constitutes liability to pay the penny stamp duty. 
Mr. Timm is utterly unable to see any difficulty in the case. The 
practice of the Board has always been to consider ‘any paper 
‘containing public news, intelligence, or other occurrences, 
‘ printed in any part of the United Kingdom, to be dispersed and 
* made public, as liable to stamp duty.’ Now, although we must 
admit that this is a very comprehensive definition of what is to 
be considered a newspaper, it is very far from being precise. It 
- turns out also that the Board has not had quite so much confi- 
dence in the clause as to apply it without discrimination. Many 
sew ger containing a considerable quantity of news are not 

eemed liable to the duty, although published weekly; while 
humbler periodicals not containing news, and published only 
once a month, have been put down by the arbitrary mandate of 
the Board, which thus usurps the odious un-English character 
of a literary censorship. The Atheneum, the Builder, the Legal 
Observer, the Architect, and some forty or fifty other weekly 
papers of a mixed character, are all at liberty to publish without 
the stamp duty; while cheap periodicals, though only published 
once in four weeks, and with much less resemblance to news- 
papers, have been given up, in consequence of a threatened prose- 
cution by the Stamp Office authorities. It is so far satisfactory, 
however, that, since the Committee terminated its labours, the 
highest legal authority has given its decision against that over- 
strained interpretation of the law by which the Board of Inland 
Revenue has attempted to put down cheap monthly publications. 
The case of ‘ The Attorney General v. Bradbury and Evans,’ for 
the publication of the Household Narrative, in defiance of the 
Board, was pending at the time of Mr. Timm’s examination 
before the committee, and various questions were put to him 
regarding the strange delay which had occurred in bringing it to 
a decision. It appears that the Board, although always exceed- 
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ingly prompt to hang the terrors of the stamp laws over the head 
of any poor delinquent who is not likely to contest their usurped 
authority, was somewhat chary of —— with a respectable 
firm. It is now nearly two years since Mr. Timm wrote his first 
letter to Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, warning them against the 
continuance of the Household Narrative without a stamp; and 
yet the case, which ultimately went before the Court of Exche- 
ay was allowed to hang over, on one excuse after another, till 

e beginning of last December. The important decision was 
given by Sir Frederick Pollock, who, in delivering judgment, 
admitted that the question was not free from doubt, but the 
benefit of the doubt was very properly given to the defendant. 
His opinion was summed up as follows— 


* Looking at the whole course of the statutes on this subject, I think 
it has been considered by the legislature that a certain infrequency of 
publication gives to a publication the character of a chronicle or his- 
tory, and not that of a newspaper ; and however it may afford useful 
information, as it is not likely to compete successfully with the daily 
or weekly papers, it has not been rendered liable to the stamp duty. 
An interval of more than twenty-six days is what I think the legisla- 
ture has fixed as the criterion. If the interval be twenty-six days or 
less, it is a newspaper, if it is more it is achronicle or history : and 
the whole question turns on the distinction between news and history.’ 


This decision settles the question as to the legality of publish- 
ing unstamped monthly papers, containing news and interesting 
events, and it may also be considered as involving a condemna- 
tion of the Board of Inland Revenue, for the arbitrary manner 
in which they have interpreted the law during the last two or 
three years. Mr. Cobden referred to several monthly papers 
which had been suppressed within that period by a threat of 
prosecution. 


‘I will mention the case of Mr. Bucknall, of Stroud, who published 
the Stroud Free Press, of which he sold 1700 copies monthly, and 
that paper was dropped. There was another paper, called the 
Norwich Reformer’s Gazette, that was published monthly, under the 
belief that as it was at so long an interval it was not a newspaper. 
You threatened the publisher with a prosecution, and he being ina 
small way of business and in humble circumstances, discontinued the 
paper immediately. There were one or two papers published in 
Welsh which were discontinued in the same way. A mere letter from 
you frightened these poor people into submission, and they dropped 
their papers, saying that they had acted under the belief that the 
newspaper was not a newspaper if published monthly. They had 
purchased type, had made arrangements for reporting, and advertised 
their newspaper, and it was stopped because it was still a newspaper 
by your interpretation of the law, although published monthly.’ 


‘ 
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The case of these country publishers was a very hard one. 
And it appears even worse now in looking back to it, when we 
bear in mind, that the Board of Inland Revenue had not the 


as Mr. Timm was on the subject. He was quite clear as to the 
liability of Mr. Dickens’s Household Narrative to the stamp 
duty; and Mr. Keogh, the assistant secretary to the Board, was 
equally decided. The decision of the Court of Exchequer 
shows what value we must attach to the legal opinions of those 
two gentlemen in future. The Select Committee, after listening 
to all that the representatives of the Board could urge in favour 
of the wisdom and legality of its proceedings, points out the 
difficulty of carrying the law into effect with any degree o. 
fairness, without exercising such a severity as would soon be 
found utterly intolerable. In their report to the House of 
Commons, they say— 


‘It appears to your Committee, that, with respect to comments on 
news in cheap publications, the law has been allowed, to some extent, 
to sleep. One witness, extensively engaged in publishing periodicals 
of various kinds, pointed out the difficulty of keeping within the law 
about commenting on events; and it is notorious, that a great number 
of publications issued at intervals of less than twenty-six days, and at 
prices less than sixpence, by philanthropic, religious, political, and 
other societies, are published without a stamp, and contain comments 
and observations upon public events. 

‘It appears to your Committee, that if the law imposing a stamp 
on public intelligence and on observations thereon were carried out, 
nearly all periodical printed matter, and a large portion of occasional 
printed matter, would be subjected to the stamp duty; whilst if it be 
understood that the law is not to be fully observed, much unequal 
competition must continue to arise between different publishers; and 
the Board of Inland Revenue will continue to be placed in the unde- 
sirable position of having to decide upon what periodicals the law is to 
be enforced, and in what cases its provisions may be dispensed with.’ 


Were there no other evil connected with the maintenance of 
the newspaper stamp duty than the one here described, the 
House of Commons could hardly resist the demand which has 
lately been made for the abolition of that iniquitous tax. Mr. 
Rich, who took an active part in the examination of witnesses, 
and who is strongly opposed to any change of the law, contends 
that there is very little dissatisfaction with the penny stamp; in 
proof of which he points to the small number of petitions pre- 
sented against it during last session, compared with the number 
against the former stamp duty in 1836. But in "My : this 
_ comparison, Mr. Rich ought to bear in mind that the former 
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novement against the stamp duty was —— by a consider- 
able portion of the newspaper press, while the agitation for the 
abolition of the penny stamp is either opposed or passed over 
n silence by nearly all the leading journals of the present day. 
The warmest advocates of free trade and unrestricted competi- 
tion, in every other branch of industry, shrink with unreasonable 
dislike from any application of those principles to that trade in which 
they are engaged. We are far from ascribing this reluctance of 
the press to agitate the question to mere selfish calculation on 
the part of its conductors, The slightest reflection on the 
subject must convince any one who knows much of the history 
of newspapers, that the proposed change would, in very few 
cases, injure the ogame of any well established journal, while 
the more successful papers would all derive more benefit from 
the change than any new organ of public opinion could reason- 
ably hope to receive for many years. 

One branch of the question upon which nearly all the 
witnesses appear to agree, is, the present anomalous state of the 
law relating to the transmission of newspapers, and other printed 
matter, by post. Not to speak of the gross injustice of making 
newspaper proprietors pay stamp duty on a large part of the 
impression of each paper, for which no postal advantages are 
received, it is clear that in many instances, the number of which 
is daily increasing, the stamp duty is not paid upon periodicals 
and other printed matter where postal advantages are obtained, 
This abuse appears to have arisen from the practice lately adopted 
by the Board of Inland Revenue, of allowing the publisher of any 
kind of printed matter, although it may not bear the slightest 
resemblance to a newspaper, to register it as one, and, under that 
guise, to send any number of tradesmen’s circulars, or ‘prices 
current,’ through the Post-office at the rate of one penny, 
although weighing perhaps four ounces each. As the publishers of 
these registered circulars and prices current have, like the Legal 
Observer, and other favoured periodicals, the privilege of stamping 
a portion of their impression, and printing what number they 
please on unstamped paper,—the result is, that many unstamped 
papers are sent through the Post-office, thereby defrauding the 
revenue of a considerable amount annually. Nor does it appear 
that any means can be adopted to prevent such frauds upon the 
Post-office from going on and even increasing considerably. 
The great increase of work which the clerks are now obliged to 
perform, in the sorting and me of so many newspapers, 
circulars, prices current, and other printed matter, renders them 
careless in examining whether the papers which pass through 
their hands are all stamped. Their instructions are to examine, 
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in certain cases, if the time admits of such an examination. 
But there is seldom time for any such scrutiny, and the conse- 
quence is, as Mr. Rowland Hill remarks, that ‘no effective 
examination takes place.’ Under the present lax state of the 
law, and the carelessness in the Post-office, " ppeneye by that 
laxity, a person who purchases an unstamped copy of Punch, 
the Atheneum, the Builder, the Legal Observer, or any of the 
other fifty London papers enjoying the same privilege, may 
send it by post to a friend in the country without much chance 
of the eekides discovered. The truth is, that the Post-office 
cannot afford to make such an examination as would be required 
to prevent such frauds. The only remedy against this abuse is 
the one suggested by the Committee. All newspapers and 
other printed matter passing through the Post-office, must pay 
a certain rate of postage, according to weight. 

Another gross abuse of the newspaper postage law, although 
not viewed in that light by the public, is the privilege which all 
newspapers enjoy, of being carried free of postage as many 
times as the persons receiving them may choose. A letter, 
though so much less in size and weight, is not carried more than 
one post for one payment; but a newspaper may be sent up and 
down the country some twenty or thirty times without incurring 
any charge at all. This remarkable privilege, which is urged by 
some of the witnesses as an unanswerable argument in favour of 
the retention of the penny stamp, was never contemplated by 
Mr. Spring Rice when the reduction of the duty took place. 
By the law passed at that time, to consolidate and amend the 
laws relating to the conveyance of newspapers by post, it was 
enacted that ‘newspapers re-directed shall he forwarded free of 
postage, if not opened.’ This clause proves beyond all doubt 
what the intention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in 
1836; and it was stated by Mr. Hill, before the Select Com- 
mittee, that the Post-office authorities, who consider the present 
custom an abuse, have lately had the subject under deliberation, 
with a view to ascertain what measures ought to be adopted to 
pont newspapers from passing more than once through the 

ost-office without payment. On the other hand, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, the extensive newspaper agent, appears to think that the 
chief value of the newspaper stamp consists in its giving this 
privilege of repeated transmission. ‘Taking the whole of the 
newspapers that are sent by post, it would appear from his 
evidence that, on an average, each paper passes through the 
Post-office three times; so that, as Mr. Cobden shrewdly 
remarked, ‘the Post-office is not getting a penny per newspaper 
for carrying, but only one-third of a penny.’ If Mr. Smith’s 
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estimate be correct, it is no wonder that the Post-office autho- 
rities should have come to the conclusion that the cost of carrying 
and delivering the whole of the newspapers sent by post is 
greater than the whole amount received in the shape of news- 
paper stamp duty. A still more important inference to be 
drawn from the above estimate, is the gross injustice of imposing 
a tax upon the whole of the newspapers published in Great 
Britain, on account of postal services, when little more than one- 
fifth part of the papers thus taxed are ever sent through the 
Post-office at all. According to Mr. Rowland Hill, the number 
of newspapers beep through the Post-office in 1849 was 
65,500,000; and as, in this estimate, a newspaper is counted 
every time it passes through the office, we must divide the gross 
amount by three—the average number of transmissions—in order 
to ascertain the actual number of newspapers thus sent. Putting 
the two estimates of Mr. Smith and Mr. Hill together, it thus 
appears that, of the 90,000,000 of stamps consumed annually, 
not quite 22,000,000 are sent through the Post-office, leaving 
upwards of 68,000,000—considerably more than three-fourths of 
the whole—without any return for the penny stamp which has 
been paid upon each. By some newspapers the injustice may 
not be much felt. The editor of the Scotsman, for example, is 
of opinion that the penny is a ‘favourable arrangement for the 
newspapers on the whole.’ He does not consider it a tax, but 
‘a payment made to the Post-office for services, which he does 
‘not think could be so efficiently performed in any other way 
‘for much more cost.’ On that point, however, Mr. Rowland 
Hill—the highest authority on such a question—gives very dif- 
ferent evidence. He seems to think that, under a postage tax 
instead of the stamp duty, it would be difficult to compete with 
the news-agents; but he evidently calculates that the proposed 
postage of one penny on each paper would be amply remune- 
rative. In reply to a question on that head, he says, ‘I believe 
‘ that a penny per paper would remunerate us under any circum- 
‘ stances; but, if we attempted to beat down competition, we 
‘should be obliged, in the large towns where we delivered a 
‘ great many, to deliver them for less than a penny.’ He subse- 
quently states that, in the event of a large increase taking place 
in the number of newspapers sent by post, the net revenue from 
that source would be considerably improved, as the expenses of 
the establishment would not be much increased. 

Taking all things into account, then, it appears that, if the 
stamp duty were entirely abolished, the Post-office would find it 
profitable to carry newspapers for one penny each. ‘This once 
ascertained, the task of devising a scheme by which not only 
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newspapers, but cheap periodicals of every kind, may be included 
nerrs one cheap sean system, cannot be very difficult. First 
of all, it might be enacted that the maximum weight to be 
carried by a single stamped envelope should be four ounces, that 
being about the weight of a copy of the Times with a single 
supplement. Mr. Hill does not contemplate fixing a lower rate 
than a penny; but there we think he is wrong. Without 
speaking of Chambers’ Journal, Household Words, the Family 
Herald, and many other highly useful cheap weekly publications, 
to which the privilege of cheap postage would be a great boon, 
we must remember that the change in the law would doubtless 
:| call into existence a large number of small cheap newspapers, in 

London and elsewhere. If these could be transmitted by t 
| for a halfpenny each, the working classes would be enabled to 
participate much more largely in the benefits resulting from the 
proposed reform, than they can possibly do with a postage duty 
equal to the whole price of the paper they may wish to purchase. 
Should Government decide upon issuing Latinas stamped 
| envelopes for all newspapers, and other printed matter not ex- 
ceeding two ounces in weight, the Post-office revenue from the 
carriage of newspapers would soon equal that which Govern- 
ment now derives from the penny stamp, as the privilege would 
doubtless give a great impetus to the newspaper trade. 

Mr. Rich, who, as one of the two representatives of the insig- 
nificant town, or rather village, of Acs wom must naturally be 
i in favour of things as they are, expresses himself strongly against 
any change in the law regarding newspapers. In a draft report 
‘ which he presented to the committee, he remarked that ‘gene- 
‘ rally the demand, unless strongly checked, governs the supply. 
‘In the present healthy state of the periodical press, and of 
* public opinion in _— to it, there are no signs of an 
‘ obstructed demand. e press seems fully to supply the 
‘demand which education creates; and there is much plain 
‘ good sense in the observation of Mr. Greeley, the publisher of 
‘the New York Tribune, that the schools create a demand for 
* newspapers, rather than that newspapers create a demand for 
| ‘reading.’ Now it happens that the evidence of Mr. Horace 
| Greeley, so far from bearing any such meaning as the one which 
Mr. Rich has given, told strongly in favour of cheap news- 
papers as tending to promote popular education. Mr. Greeley, 
who is editor and proprietor of one of the most widely-circulated 
journals in America, gave some interesting evidence regarding 
the newspaper press of the United States, from which we learn 
that, besides the Tribune, with an aver: circulation of 19,000, 
there are 14 other daily papers published in New York. He 
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estimates the entire daily aggregate issue of those 15 papers at 
130,000, two-fifths of which are sent into the country, leaving 
78,000 for the town circulation, or rather more than one copy 
to every ten inhabitants in New York. What a difference from 
the state of things in this country! From the stamp returns 
given in the Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee, 
it appears that the aggregate issue of the ten daily newspapers 

ublished in London, for a population of more than three times 
3 of New York, is only fm 65,000, of which it is estimated 
that only one-third is retained for the town circulation, giving 
rather less than one copy to every hundred inhabitants. In 
America, where the working classes are all well educated, nearly 
every mechanic takes a daily paper. In —— a large portion 
of the labouring classes cannot read; and of those who can, it is 
only a small number who can afford even a weekly newspaper. 
Mr. Rich wished the Committee to agree to his proposition, that 
the limited circulation of newspapers in England, compared with 
the United States, is owing to the want of education among the 
working classes in this country ; but, after hearing Mr. Greeley’s 
opinion on that subject, they could hardly be expected to stultify 
themselves so completely as to embody such an untruth in their 
report. The following evidence of Mr. Greeley regarding the 
influence which cheap newspapers have in promoting a taste for 
reading—the foundation of all intellectual progress—will be read 
with much interest by the friends of education :— 


‘ Chairman. Your extensive circulation of those cheap newspapers 
is based, to some extent, upon the fact that your whole population can 
read ?—Mr. Greeley. Yes. 

‘Do not you consider that newspaper reading is calculated to keep 
up a habit of reading ?—I think it is worth all the schools in the 
country. I think it creates a taste for reading in every child’s mind, 
and it increases his interest in his lessons. He is attracted to study 
from the habit of always seeing a newspaper, and hearing it read. 

‘Supposing that you had your schools as now, but that your news- 
paper press were reduced within the limits of the press in England, 
do not you think that the habit of reading acquired at school would 
be frequently laid aside ?—I think that the habit would not be 
acquired, and that reading would often fall into disuse. 

‘ Mr. Rich. Does not the habit of reading create a demand for 
newspapers, rather than the supply of newspapers create a habit of 
reading ?—I should rather say that the capacity that is obtained in 
the schools creates a demand for newspapers. 

‘The greater number of persons who read in the United States 
accounts for the greater number of newspapers that are published, 
does it not ?—There is no class in the Free States who do not know 
how to read, except the immigrant class. 
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‘But in proportion to the number of persons who can read will be 
the number of papers supplied ?— Yes. 

‘ Chairman. But the means of obtaining cheap newspapers enables 
people to keep up their reading, does it not ?—Yes. 

‘ Mr. Ewart. Must not the contents of a newspaper have a great 
effect upon the character of the population, and give a more practical 
turn to their minds ?—I should think the difference would be very 
great between a population first educated in schools, and then 
acquiring the habit of reading journals, and an uneducated non- 
reading population. 

‘If a man is taught to read first, and afterwards applies his mind 
to the reading of newspapers, would not his knowledge assume a much 
more practical form than if that man read anything else ?—Every 
man must be practical. I think that the capacity to invent or improve 
a machine, for instance, is very greatly aided by newspaper reading, 
by the education afforded by newspapers.’ 


The whole of this evidence is amply corroborated by that of 
other witnesses, who, in describing the condition of our rural 
population, say they have always found that the most effectual 
thing to awaken a desire to learn to read, and keep up the habit 
of reading, is a local newspaper. Mr. Hickson, late editor of the 
Westminster Review, who has had excellent opportunities of 
studying the condition of the working classes, and who has paid 
much attention to the subject of education, says he has been 
frequently struck with the effect of newspapers in reference to 
the mere elementary art of reading. Boys who have attended 
the National and British Schools, where they were taught 
a ene? to read, are often found afterwards to have lost all 
the know edge they had acquired at school, so as not even to be 
able to read, simply from having nothing within their reach 
which could create the taste for reading :—‘ All the knowledge 
‘acquired at school was just to spell painfully through a chapter 
‘of the New Testament, and nothing had been afterwards put 
‘into their hands that had sufficient novelty to induce them to 
‘keep up the habit of reading, till they had overcome the 
‘mechanical difficulty, and found a pleasure in the art.’ How 
very different this from the state of things in America, where, 
as Mr. Greeley remarks, ‘the child is attracted to study from 
the habit of always seeing a newspaper, and hearing it read.’ 

But the opponents of change express much fear lest a reduc- 
tion in the price of newspapers should lead to the demoralization 
of the press. Mr. W. H. Smith, the most extensive newspaper 
agent in London, whose house has been carrying on that business 
ever since the first French Revolution, has a great dislike to 
cheap newspapers. Although forced to admit that the Family 
Herald, which is published at a penny, and sells 200,000 copies 
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—_— is perfectly unexceptionable in its tone, he thinks ‘it 
‘would not be possible for a newspaper publisher, at a penny 
‘or twopence, to publish at a profit, without pandering to a 
‘very immoral taste.’ Mr. Mowbray Morris, manager of the 
Times, holds pretty much the same opinion regarding the evils 
which would accompany the abolition of the eon newspaper 
monopoly. In his examination before the select committee he 
speaks, in the most self-satisfied, flippant tone, of the advantages 
which the public derive from the penny stamp; but his know- 
ledge of the matter must be rather limited, as he says he ‘knew 
nothing of newspapers except within the last four years.’ Having 
expressed his decided conviction that the stamp improves the 
character of the English paper, he was asked whether he would 
not, therefore, be favourable to an increase of the duty, with a 
view to improve it still more. In reply he admits that ‘ there is 
a point at which it might,’ but upon the whole he is very well 
pleased with things as they are. ‘ You have just hit the happy 
medium,’ he says. ‘You raise a considerable revenue without 
imposing any sensible burden.’ Mr. Cobden having wished 
him to explain the process by which the penny stamp improves 
the tone of the press, his answer was, that it does so by confining 
the production of newspapers to a few great capitalists. Were 
the business thrown open to men of moderate “st he is afraid 
that the character of the press would be greatly lowered. ‘ You 
‘ would have different kinds of papers published—papers advo- 
‘ cating perhaps opinions not quite so snuniiggees to society as 
‘ are now advocated by the press.’ As for the common objection 
to the stamp, that it prevents a large portion of the people from 
reading newspapers, on account of their dearness, he can see no 
force in it. He finds that ‘the common people read the best 
‘ newspapers now: the Times, for instance, is in the hands of 
‘large numbers of the common people.’ Were the stamp 
abolished, he is afraid the common people might become fonder 
of some inferior newspaper. ‘If it came to be a question in the 
‘ Trades’ Unions between the Times and some paper which advo- 
‘ cated violent doctrines, and which pandered to the feelings of 
‘ persons who are often excited, they would choose the latter.’ © 
He then proceeds, in the most absurd style, to prognosticate the 
evils which would result from free discussion, if the newspaper 
trade were thrown open, in utter ignorance of the notorious fact 
that the penny unstamped periodicals are constantly in the habit 
of discussing these very questions from which he apprehends 
the most alarming danger to all our institutions. Speaking of 
seditious and blasphemous doctrines, he says, ‘1 would not care 
‘ at all what was discussed by word of mouth, or what was said; 
NO. XXIX. L 
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‘ but if those things were written in leading articles I think they 
‘ would do very great injury.’ Now it is well known to all who 
are familiar with our weekly periodical literature, that those 
things are written in the leading articles of various penny pub- 
lications, as Mr. Morris may easily ascertain by sending for a 
shilling’s worth of last Saturday’s sedition and blasphemy ‘ for the 
million.’ By referring to these cheap periodicals Mr. Morris 
will find, that in spite of his grand safeguard against free discus- 
sion, and in open defiance of the Stamp-office, the unstamped 
press is at this moment actively employed in discussing all the 
most exciting topics of the day. The only effect of the penny 
stamp is to prevent the circulation of news. Information of 
what has happened in the next street, or the next village; of 
what is going on in France, or any other part of the world; of 
what taxes are about to be imposed or repealed; of where a man 
might obtain better wages or more constant employment than he 
has at present: all these things are carefully withheld from the 
working man, unless the sheet on which they are contained has 
paid the enormous tax which the Stamp-office authorities 
demand of ‘ one hundred per cent. on a penny newspaper.’ But 
the poor man is not prevented from reading, in cheap unstamped 
publications, the most daring speculations in religion or politics, 
coupled with the most flagrant perversion of facts, and the 
wildest appeals to his angry passions. In the face of such facts 
as these, what utter absurdity to talk of the newspaper stamp as 
no tax upon knowledge, but merely ‘a safeguard against the dis- 
semination of blasphemous and anti-social doctrines!’ 

Mr. Morris is not singular, however, in his defence of the 
stamp duty as a means of preventing the diffusion of dangerous 
writings among the labouring class. The doctrine has long been 
current among that numerous class of persons who find it easier 
and more comfortable to take their opinions upon trust, than to 
be at the trouble of asking any evidence in support of them. On 
the other hand we have the concurrent testimony of all the best 
friends of progress in favour of abolishing all restrictions on the 
press. Lord Brougham, who laboured so manfully for many 
years in favour of the entire abolition of the newspaper stamp, 
and whose opinion on this question is of the highest value, had 
no fear of any danger to be apprehended from popular enlighten- 
ment. In his evidence before the select committee of the House 
of Commons on the libel law, in 1834, he made the following 
remarks on the advantages which the labouring class would 
derive from cheap newspapers :— 

‘The people wish to read the news in which they take an interest, 
and in which it is fit they should take an interest. In public affairs 
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they are nearly concerned, and it is both their right and their duty to 
attend much to public affairs. I am of opinion that a sound system 
of government requires the people to read and inform themselves upon 
political subjects, else they are the prey of every quack, every impostor, 
and every agitator who may practise his trade in the country. If 
they do not read—if they do not learn—if they do not digest by dis- 
cussion and reflection what they have read and learned—if they do not 
thus qualify themselves to form opinions for themselves, other men 
will form opinions for them; not according to truth and to the interests 
of the people, but to their own individual and selfish interests, which 
may, and most probably will, be contrary to that of the people at large. 
.The best security for a government like this, for the legislature, for 
the crown, and generally for the public peace and morals, is, that the 
whole community should be well informed upon its political as well as 
its other interests; and it can be well informed only by having access 

to wholesome, sound, and impartial publications. Therefore they will 
and ought to read the news of the day, political discussions, political 
events, the debates of their representatives in parliament, and in the 
other house of parliament ; and on not one of these heads can any 
paper be published, daily or weekly, without coming under the stamp 
law, consequently the people at large are excluded by the dear form in 
which alone the respectable publishers can afford it, while they pay the 
ee ee If instead of newspapers being published for six- 
pence they could be sold for a penny, I have no manner of doubt there 
would immediately follow the greatest possible improvement in the tone 
and temper of the political information of the people, and therefore of 
the political character and conduct of the people. It ismy decided and 
deliberate opinion, from very long and anxious consideration, that the 
danger is, not of the people learning too much, but knowing too little. 

It is no longer a question of whether they shall read or not; it is no 

longer a question whether they shall be instructed or not ; it is no longer 

a question whether they shall be politicians, and take part in the dis- 

cussion of their own interests or not,—that is decided long ago. The 

only question to answer, and the only problem is, how they shall read 
in the best manner; how they shall be instructed politically, and have 

political habits formed the most safe for the constitution of the country, 

and the best for their own interests. I can devise no other means than 

making that accessible at a cheap rate which at present they must have 

at a rate they cannot afford without having it bad as well as cheap. I 

wish to give it them both cheap and wholesome.’ 


It would be difficult to add anything to the weight of these 
arguments, which apply with quite as much force now as they did 
in 1834. Many people fancied that the reduction of the stamp 
duty, which took place two years after that evidence was given, 
would lead to the publication of cheap newspapers for the mil- 
lion; but they soon found out their mistake. The late Mr. 
Charles Buller and Mr. H. Cole attempted to start a threepenny 
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newspaper under that impression; but after losing a good deal 
of money they were obliged to give it up. They found, as had 
been foretold by Lord Brougham, that the penny which was left 
when the stamp duty was reduced was the worst penny of all, as 
its retention just made the difference between being able to pub- 
lish a cheap newspaper and not being able. Another obstacle to 
cheapness is the greatly enlarged size of newspapers compared 
with what they were formerly. This change, in which the Times 
has taken the lead, has been going rapidly forward during the 
last fifteen years, and threatens to go to the most absurd extent, 
unless checked, as it must necessarily be, by the abolition of the 
penny stamp, and the imposition of a postage tax on newspapers 
according to weight. 

The only two witnesses connected with the press who opposed 
the abolition of the Stamp duty, were at pains to show that their 
doing so is from no fear that they would be injured by the 
change. Mr. Russell, editor of the Scotsman—the most pros- 
perous paper in Edinburgh—is exceedingly well satisfied with 
things as they are; but he ‘thinks the effect of such a plan as 
‘seems proposed, upon such a paper as his own, for instance, 
‘ would be to increase the circulation.’ In like manner the 
manager of the Times—the most prosperous newspaper ever 
-published—while he endeavours to prove that the abolition of 
the stamp duty would not tend to the public advantage, takes 
care to add, that this opinion has not been drawn from selfish 
considerations. ‘In order that my opinions may not be thought 
‘to be dictated by interest, I beg to state my conviction, that if 
‘ you take off the stamp duty, the commercial advantages to the 
‘ Times will be very great.” Mr. F. K. Hunt, editor of the Daily 
News, and author of ‘ The Fourth Estate,’ a clever history of the 
London newspaper press, thinks ‘the Daily News, the Morning 
* Chronicle, and the Herald, would be improved in their position 
‘ by the removal of the stamp. The general circulation of papers 
‘ would be greatly increased, but some of them would be obliged 
‘to infuse new blood and a more popular feeling into their 
‘columns; for they would doubtless have a number of popular 
‘ rivals.’ Mr. Horace Greeley, who appears to be a shrewd man 
of business, and whose opinion could not be biased by any selfish 
motive, seemed to think that the abolition of the advertisement 
duty would be a greater boon than that of the stamp duty to all 
the London daily papers but one. When asked how he accounted 
for the great increase which has taken place in the circulation of 
the Times during the last fifteen years, while that of most other 
papers have gone down; his answer was, that it chiefly arose 
from the advertisement duty. ‘The limited circulation of papers 
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‘ generally is caused by the stamp; but the advantage of any 
‘one journal must be caused by the advertisement duty, which, 
‘ in effect, is charging ten times as much for an advertisement in 
‘one paper as in another. An advertisement in the Times may 
‘ be worth 5/., while in another paper it is worth only 1/., but the 
‘ duty is the same.’ The obvious effect of this is to give a virtual 
monopoly of advertisements to one newspaper. ‘ Suppose the 
‘cost of a small advertisement is 5s. (the usual charge in the 
‘Times) if you have to pay 1s. 6d. duty it is not worth the duty 
‘in a journal with a fourth part of the circulation of the Times.’ 
Viewing the question in this light, it is clear that the repeal of 
the advertisement duty would tend more than even the abolition 
of the stamp duty, to interfere with that monopoly which the 
Times now enjoys, and which has assumed so formidable a 
character as to render interesting a brief glance at its rapid rise 
and progress. 

It is more than thirty years since the Times first claimed for 
itself the ambitious title of the ‘ leading journal of Europe,’ and, 
with the exception of a violent, short-lived protest, now and 
then, against its right to any such distinction, the public has 
long ago acquiesced in its ambitious claim. Of late years the 
overwhelming superiority it has gained in circulation over all 
the other daily papers, partly by its advertisements, and, 
not less probably, by its liberal expenditure on literary talent 
and news, has ied to the belief that its high position among 
newspapers is a thing of much older date than it really is. As 
a first-class newspaper, the Morning Chronicle, under Mr. Perry, 
who held the office of editor for forty years of the most brilliant 

riod of its history, and under Mr. John Black, who succeeded 

im, bore a far higher character for genius and talent than the 
Times has ever done. But Mr. Black, although his masterly 
articles on politics and social life have never been surpassed in 
newspaper literature, was unfortunately not the proprietor and 
manager of the paper, as his predecessor had been. Mr. Pe 
was a man whose sound political principles, not less than his tact 
and talents, combined to give the Morning Chronicle that high 
character, as the organ of the liberal party, which it preserved 
for so many years, even after his death. But the proprietors 
who succeeded him cared for nothing but their dividends, or 
the personal influence which the command of so powerful an 
organ of public opinion might give them with the ministry of 
the day. Hence the success of Mr. Walter, chief proprietor and 
manager of the Times, the great object of whose long life had 
been to place that journal at the head of the metropolitan press, 
a task which he would never have accomplished had Mr. Perry 
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been succeeded in the proprietorship and management of the 
Chronicle by a man of, such rare editorial talent, unflagging 
industry, and political honesty as he himself possessed. When 
he died, the copyright of the Chronicle was sold for 30,0002, 
but the purchaser was not one who knew how to make a news- 

per successful. For several years it languished in circulation, 
ai fallen at one time to little more than 2000. Soon after 
the passing of the Reform Bill it was purchased by Mr. John East- 
hope, a stock-broker, for 17,0002. ; and a large sum was expended 
for several years, with considerable success, in the attempt to 
raise it to its former position. But the old spirit had vanished 
from its columns. The Whigs were in office, and the Chronicle 
stuck to its old friends with much more fidelity than they 
deserved, or than its readers could tolerate. It is true, that 
Mr. Black still continued editor, but of what avail was his 
political consistency so long as a power behind the editorial chair, 
greater than the editor himself, was able to give the tone to the 
general politics of the paper? Had it been at that time under the 
management of a wise and liberal proprietary, of men to whom 
the control of a great political organ would have seemed a 
much greater thing than a paltry baronetcy, or a third-rate 

vernment appointment, the Morning Chronicle might now 
| a been a much more influential newspaper than the Times, 
and little if at all inferior even in circulation. During the first 
two years after the reduction of the newspaper stamp duty, the 
Chronicle rapidly gained on its great rival, as will be seen at once by 
the following return of the number of stamps consumed by each: 


Times. Morning Chronicle. 
1837 3,065,000 1,940,000 
1838 3,065,000 2,750,000 


While the Times was standing still, in spite of the reduction in 

rice, the Chronicle had actually increased 810,000. Then was 

e time to have adopted a bold and liberal course in the politics 
and management of the great Whig organ. But that would not 
have suited the personal views of Mir. (now Sir John) Easthope. 
The golden opportunity was lost, and the two following years 
placed such a Bans between the circulation of the two papers, 
as to leave all chance of successful competition out of the ques- 
tion. The agitation against the new poor-law, mingled with 
chartism, rose to its full height in 1839, and bore along with 
it the great denouncer of the ‘finality’ Whig ministry and the 
Three Tyrants of Somerset House.’ The circulation of the 
Times rose from 3,065,000 to 4,300,000 in that troublous year, 
while that of the Chronicle fell to 2,028,000. Instead of the 
distance between them being separated by the trifling difference 
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of 315,000 stamps a-year, it had leaped suddenly up to the 
formidable height of 2,272,000. Since that period the rapid 
increase in the circulation and advertisements of the ‘Times is 
one of the most remarkable events in the history of the news- 
= press. The author of ‘The Fourth Estate’ says it was 

uring the editorship of Mr. Barnes that the Times acquired its 
great circulation. This is not quite correct; the most remark- 
able increase having taken place since his death, in the beginning 
of 1841. With the exception of 1843, which shows a slight 
decline, while the Post appears to have gained a great, but short- 
lived increase, the progress of the Times during the last eight 
years has been at the rate of nearly a million a-year. In order 
to show at one glance the fluctuations in the circulation of the 
morning papers since the reduction of the stamp duty, we have 
compiled the following table from the returns given in the 
appendix to the Report of the Select Committee :— 


: Morning | Morning Morning | Morning Daily 
Year.| Times. | Chroniele.| Herald. Advertiser. Post. News. 


1837 | 3,065,000 | 1,940,000 | 1,928,000 | 1,380,000 | 735,000 
1838 | 3,065,000 | 2,750,000 | 1,925,000 | 1,565,000 | 875,000 
1839 | 4,300,000 | 2,028,000 | 1,820,000 | 1,535,000 | 1,006,000 
1840 | 5,060,000 | 2,075,000 | 1,956,000 | 1,550,000 | 1,125,000 
1841 | 5,650,000 | 2,079,000 | 1,630,000 | 1,470,000 | 1,165,000 
1842 | 6,305,000 | 1,918,000 | 1,559,000 | 1,445,000 | 1,195,000 
1843 | 6,250,000 | 1,784,000 | 1,516,000 | 1,534,000 | 1,900,000 
1844 | 6,900,000 | 1,628,000 | 1,608,000 | 1,415,000 | 1,002,000 
1845 | 8,100,000 | 1,554,000 | 2,018,025 | 1,440,000 | 1,200,000 
1846 | 8,950,000 | 1,356,000 | 1,752,500 | 1,480,000 1,450,000 | 3,520,000 
1847 | 9,205,230 | 1,233,000 | 1,510,000 | 1,500,000 | 990,000 | 3,477,000 
1848 | 11,025,500 | 1,150,000 | 1,335,000 | 1,538,000 | 964,000 | 3,530,000 
1849 | 11,300,000 | 937,500 | 1,147,000 | 1,528,000 | 905,000 | 1,375,000 
1850 | 11,900,000 912,547 | 1,139,000 | 1,549,000 | 828,000 | 1,152,000 


The most startling fact which this interesting table presents, 
is the overwhelming superiority which the Times has gained 
over all the other morning papers. In 1837 the aggregate 
number of stamps taken by the five morning papers then exist- 
ing was 9,060,000, of which rather more than one third was taken 
by the Times. In 1850 the aggregate circulation of the morning 
press had nearly doubled, having risen to 17,840,000; but the 
whole of that increase and more has been monopolized by the 
Times. It has increased nearly 9,000,000 during those fifteen 

ears, while the other papers have fallen off about 400,000. 

ow much higher the circulation of the Times would continue 
to rise if the proprietors could print them fast enough to supply 
the demand, is more than any one can pretend to say. Wi 
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their present machinery they are able to produce only 10,000 an 
hour, so that when the demand goes much beyond 40,000 they 
cannot supply the additional number required at so early an 
hour as would suit the newsagents. It will thus be seen that, 
practically, the circulation is kept from extending greatly beyond 
its present limits, by the mechanical difficfilty attending the pro- 
duction of so large an impression within a few hours. If the 
proprietors of the Times could obtain a printing machine which 
would throw off 20,000 — an hour, they would probably 
double their present circulation within a few years. Many 
aon fancy that the main check to the circulation of ‘The 
ading Journal’ is owing to another cause, and as that im- 
pression was much strengthened by what took place before the 
select committee, we shall take the trouble of pointing out 
where the mistake lies. 
In the evidence given by Mr. Mowbray Morris, manager of 
the Times, regarding the injurious influence of the halfpenny 
stamp upon supplements, a remark was made to the effect that 
it greatly injured the circulation of that paper. The committee 
appear to have been unable to understand how this could happen, 
and several attempts were made to obtain an explanation. Mr. 
Milner Gibson asked if the supplement really caused a loss upon 
the entire circulation of the paper, as had been stated by a pre- 
vious witness. The answer given by Mr. Morris was not ve 
explicit: indeed he seems to have been more disposed to mystify 
than to enlighten the committee. ‘The supplement,’ as he 
states, ‘ consists of advertisements, which have a fixed value: it 
‘is the same on one paper as on 100,000. The sum paid for 
‘ paper and printing, and so on, fluctuates, and is increased with 
‘ the circulation. Suppose that the value of the advertisements 
‘in the supplement was 200, you would know that you could 
‘ publish as many papers as would cost 2002. to manufacture in 
‘ paper, stamps, and printing, and if you go beyond that you 
‘ publish at a loss: that is of course obvious.’ This explanation 
was not deemed satisfactory. The chairman of the committee 
did not understand the matter a whit more clearly than he had 
done before, and accordingly the inquiry was carried on by Mr. 
Gibson, assisted by Mr. Cobden, in the folowing manner :— 


* Chairman. The greater the circulation the greater the loss ?—Mr. 
Morris: The greater the loss beyond a certain limit. 

‘ Mr. Cobden. Do you not mean that the profit is less ?—No: the 
greater the absolute loss from a circulation beyond the point at which 
the expenditure and receipts balance each other. 

‘ Including the advertisements, you do not speak of an absolute loss, 
do you, but of a comparative gain ?—No: of an absolute loss. 
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‘ Chairman. Do you not mean this, that when you have a supple- 
ment, as far as that supplement is concerned, if you only printed one 
copy of it, your gain would be the greatest ?—Yes. 

‘ And for every copy you sell, you diminish your gain, and when 
you pass a certain line, it becomes an absolute loss ?—Just so: that is 
to say, when the expenditure exceeds the value of the advertisements. 

‘ Mr. Rich. Does it ever occur that the cost of publishing a supple- 
ment in all its branches exceeds the amount that you have received 
for the advertisements contained in the supplement ?—Whenever a 
double supplement is published, it always does, and we have exactly 
reached the limit at which a single supplement can be published 
without loss. This day the cost and the value of the advertisements 

published in the supplement of the Times exactly balance each other, 
the circulation of the Times now being nearly 39,000.’ 


Here we are told that the circulation of the Times has now 
‘ exactly reached the limit at which a supplement can be pub- 
‘ lished without loss.’ Now what does Mr. Morris really mean 
by talking about an ‘actual loss’ being sustained on the circu- 
lation of that flourishing paper? We must confess that after all 
his cross-questioning by the committee, he leaves the subject 
quite as much in the dark as ever. Mr. Rich seems to have felt 
this, for he again recurs to the subject by asking whether there 
was not a point at which the circulation of the Times would 
actually become a losing concern, to which Mr. Morris replies 
in the same indefinite style: ‘1 have just stated that a balance 
‘is just struck this day; that is to say, that the value of the 
‘ advertisements in the supplement exactly covers the expen- 
‘ diture.’ Mr. Rich is not at all satisfied with the answer. He 
cannot understand why Mr. Morris should always mystify the 
question by riding off upon the supplement, as if supplements 
were ever printed and sold by themselves, and therefore he puts 
the query, point blank, in the most unmistakeable manner, but 


with no more satisfactory result. Mr. Morris was either too 
obtuse or too astute for him. 


‘Mr. Rich. My question rather had reference to the whole publica- 
tion of the Times ?—That is a question of management from day to 
day. Sometimes there is no supplement published, and then the gains 
are balanced against the losses when a double one is published.’ 


Of course, any novice would conclude from all this that in 
spite of its enormous income, the profits of the Times must be 
nearly all swallowed up by the loss incurred upon its large circu- 
lation. This would seem to bea by err impression, if 


one may judge from the evidence of Mr. C. D. Collett before 
the committee. In “y to a question relating to the cost of 
supplements, he says, ‘ I have heard it said that the Times would 
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‘find it more profitable if it could only sell one copy instead of 
*its whole number, and I believe it to be true, that when it has 
‘a supplement, the Z'imes pays on each copy, for the striking off 
‘of the paper and the stamp duty, more than the paper brings 
‘in.’ There never was a greater mistake, as must be obvious 
to any one who has ever had anything to do with newspaper 
financial matters. Let us take the case mentioned by Mr. 
Morris, for example, as the basis of our estimate ;’ and it will be 
very easy to show how he has been mystifying the committee, 
when he spoke of there being an actual loss on the circulation 
of the Times when it publishes a single supplement. 

In making an estimate of the profit or loss on a newspaper, it 
must always be kept in mind that a large part of the expenditure 
continues the same, whatever the circulation may be. The 
salaries of the editorial staff, of reporters, correspondents, com- 

sitors, and clerks, as well as the whole of the rent, insurance, 
interest on capital, and a number of other items, all remain the 
same, whether the circulation happens to be 50 or 50,000. The 
only important item of expenditure which fluctuates with the 
rise and fall of the circulation, is that of stamps, under which 
term is included, not only the paper, but the penny stamp. In 
estimating the cost of a thousand stamps, we simply add one 
thousand pence—4/. 3s. 4d.—to the price of the thousand sheets 
as they come from the paper-maker. In order to show that 
Mr. Morris is wrong, we do not need to find out the fixed 
expenditure of the Times; that has nothing to do with the 
question. All we have to do is to ascertain the cost of the 
‘stamps,’ and the wholesale price at which these ‘stamps’ are 
sold, after they have been converted into newspapers. The 
difference between the two items, minus the trifling cost of 8s. 
or 10s. per 1000 for working-off, is all profit. On the day to 
which Mr. Morris refers, the circulation of the Times is said to 
have been 39,000; now let us calculate what profit there would 
be on that number, taking, as the elements of our calculation, 
the price of 39,000 ‘stamps’ and the cost of working them off 
as the entire outlay, and the wholesale price of 39,000 news- 
papers, at 8s. 9d. per quire, or 17/. 10s. per 1000, as the 
income :— 

39,000 ‘stamps’ at 14/, 10s. per 1000 .......... - £560 0 0 


* Machining,’ or working-off the above number, 
At 108. per 1000 19 10 0 


£579 10 O 
39,000 copies of the Times at 17/. 10s. per 1000 .........0+0ee6 £682 10 0 
579 10 0 


£103 0 0 
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It will thus be seen that, instead of a loss, there is a profit 
upon the whole transaction of 1032 as compared with printing 
only one copy of the Times. If we wish to ascertain what the 
gross aggregate income from the paper amounts to, we must 
add the sum received for advertisements, which, after payment 
of the duty, amounts on the average to about 300/. each 
publication. When no supplement is given, the profit on the 
circulation is much larger. The cost of 39,000 ‘stamps,’ or 
stamped sheets, in that case is only 374/.; and as the price 
to the newsmen is always 8s. 9d. per quire, whether with or with- 
out supplement, the profit on those days must be 2981. 15s., 
leaving an ample margin for any loss which may be sustained by 
the publication of double supplements. Assuming, then, that 
the loss in the latter case is made up by the extra profit when 
there is no supplement at all, the gross aggregate income of the 
Times, from circulation and advertisements, must be 403/. a-day, 
or 2418/. a-week. As everything is done upon the most liberal 
scale at Printing-house Square, we may calculate that 800/. 
sterling per week are expended in the shape of wages, salaries, 
rent, taxes, interest on capital, &c. Deducting that sum from 
the gross income, there will still remain a nett profit of 84,1367. 
per annum, affording a much more liberal dividend to the pro- 
prietary than any one would have estimated from the evidence 
given by Mr. p Aer As to his statement, that ‘the limit 
‘has been reached at which a single supplement can be pub- 
‘lished without a loss,’ a very simple calculation will show its 
utter absurdity. If a circulation of 39,000 yields a profit of 
1032. one of double that number, which could easily be attained 
‘within a couple of years,’ according to Mr. Morris, would 
clearly give a profit of 2062 Or, taking it the reverse way, if 
39,000 gives a profit of 103, half that number would have 

yielded only 512. 10s., so that instead of being better off with a 
smaller circulation, as Mr. Morris wished the committee to 
believe, they would clearly have been losers to the above extent. 
He talks about the value of the advertisements in the supple- 
ment being only 200/., and then goes on to say that ‘ you could 
‘publish as many papers as would cost 200/. to manufacture in 
‘paper, stamps, and printing, and if you go beyond that, you 
‘publish at a loss.’ As if there could possibly be any loss in a 
transaction where you buy paper, including stamps, at 14/. 10s, 
per thousand, and, after passing it through the printing- 
machine at a very trifling cost (all the heavy expenditure having 
been previously incurred), are enabled to sell it for 172 10s. 
per thousand. If Mr. Morris had stated in plain terms that 
the gross profit derived from the ordinary circulation of the 
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Times, after payment of paper and ‘stamps,’ is 298/. 15s. per 
diem, and that when a single supplement is given the gross 
profit from the same source is reduced to 103/., the committee 
would have understood him at once. But, in that case, what 
would have become of his reiterated statement, in reply to 
Mr. Cobden, that the publication of a supplement did not merely 
cause a diminution of profit, but inflicted an ‘absolute loss’? 

The extension of the railway system, the improved means of 
transmitting foreign intelligence, and various other subsidiary 
causes, have had a damaging effect upon the circulation of the 
evening papers, most of them having declined considerably since 
the i of the newspaper stamp duty. In 1837, the first 
ear after the reduction, the evening press consisted of the fol- 
owing journals:—the Courier, quasi-Tory, and_unprincipled, 
with an average circulation of 1400; the Globe, Palmerstonian, 
and rather unpopular, on account of its dry political economy of 
the Colonel Torrens school, nearly 3000 daily; the Standard, 
ultra-Tory, but nevertheless much higher on the list, having 
reached an average of 4300; the Sun, Whig-Radical, pluming 
itself on its late editions, with full but inaccurate reports of par- 
liamentary and other intelligence, little more than 2000; and 
last of all, the Radical True Sun, which in spite of the host of 

clever writers engaged on it, had a circulation of only 1250 in 
_ 1837, the last year of its existence. The Courier, after many a 
desperate struggle to keep alive, expired in 1842, a warning to 
all unprincipled journals of what their fate must ultimately be. 
Under Daniel Stuart, who contrived to make it the ministerial 
organ during the war, it ranked among the first newspapers in 
point of circulation; higher, indeed, at one time, than even the 
Times of that day. In 1814, it was said to be worth 12,0007. a 
anoum, but it declined very much soon after the war. Hazlitt 
described it in 1823 as ‘a paper of shifts and expedients, of bare 
‘ assertions and thoughtless impudence, which denies facts on 
‘ the word of a minister, and dogmatizes by authority.’ No one 
could regret the death of such a disreputable organ. At present 
there are only four evening newspapers published in London, 
whose daily circulation is as follows—Sun, 2666 ; Express, 2493 ; 
Globe, 1869; and Standard, 1571. The aggregate circulation 
of the evening press, instead of advancing with the population 
and intelligence since 1837, has actually fallen from 12,000 to 
8599, or little more than one-half of what it was forty years ago. 
The whole of the evening newspapers put together do not circu- 
late as many copies daily as are contained in a single impression 
of the Manchester Guardian or the Leeds Mercury. This would 
not be the case were the same pains bestowed on the editing 
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and sub-editing on the London evening papers as there is on the 
provincial journals we have named. Were the stamp duty 
abolished, we should probably witness a very great improvement 
in the evening press, as it would then be worth while to publish 
a paper not much less than the Globe or Standard, containing a 
clever abridgment of all the news of the day, at twopence, which, 
with a halfpenny for postage, would still leave it 50 per cent. 
below the present exorbitant price of the evening papers; a suf- 
ficient cause of itself for their very limited circulation. 

As regards the morning papers, exclusive of the Times, we 
agree with Mr. F. K. Hunt, that the removal of the stamp duty 
would greatly improve their circulation, but we question whether 
it oll tt so much to improve their position in other respects, 
unless accompanied by the abolition of the duty on advertise- 
ments. Were that iniquitous and oppressive impost abolished, 
the virtual monopoly which the Times now possesses would be 
checked, if not considerably broken up by the necessity which 
would then arise for other newspapers, with space sufficient for 
the enormous increase of advertisements which may reasonably 
be anticipated under a moderate tariff. With such an impetus 
to advertising, the Daily News, Chronicle. Herald, Post, and Adver- 
tiser might all expect to enjoy a good share of patronage from 
the ten thousand tradesmen who are continually striving to find 
out some new method of letting the public know how to spend 
their money to the best advantage. Many new papers would 
doubtless be started immediately after the change, but an old- 
established, well-organized journal has always a great advantage 
over new competitors. As Mr. Hunt remarks in his evidence 
before the committee, ‘ You could not get up the organization of 
‘the Daily News, for instance, under any circumstances, without 
‘the loss of some two or three years.’ During that period, a 
paper managed with so much spirit and talent as are ~ yee 
in the Daily News might easily distance any new rival. As 
regards the Morning Chronicle, having spoken of it formerly as 
suffering from illiberal management on the part of its proprietary, 
we must candidly admit that no such charge can be brought 
against its present owners. For several years past, everythin 
possible has been done to render it a worthy competitor of the 
Times, but one. Were the zeal which it now displays so con- 
spicuously in favour of Anglo-Catholicism converted into political 
fervour in support of popular rights, the liberal expenditure 
which the new proprietary has made upon the concern, during 
the last few years, would not only be returned with interest, but 
a position in the morning press might speedily be achieved not 
much inferior to what the Chronicle occupied thirty years ago. 
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Of all the witnesses examined by the committee, Mr. Russell, 
editor of the Scotsman, a newspaper which has long stood at the 
head of the Scottish press, was the most decided in his opposition 
to the proposed abolition of the stamp duty, but he candidly 
admitted that his knowledge of the subject was chiefly confined 
to Scotland. When asked whether he was aware that there are 
fifty or sixty publications in London which publish a part of their 
impression on stamped, and the remainder on unstamped paper, 
he said he had only heard of it lately, from which we infer that 
he cannot be familiar with the practical difficulties which the 
Stamp-office authorities must encounter if they attempt to main- 
tain the law in its present state. So far as the Scotsman is con- 
cerned, he thinks that the proposed change would be a benefit 
rather than an injury. ‘It would kill off the weak large-town 
‘ papers’—a consummation most devoutly to be wished in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, which are overrun with them—while 
‘ it would improve the stronger large-town papers and cause a 
‘ crop of papers to spring up in the thinner peopled districts.’ 
The latter result would, in our opinion, be a public benefit rather 
than an evil, much as Mr. Russell appears to be alarmed on the 
subject. He thinks ‘it would be a misfortune that there should 
be local papers of a more petty character than exist at present.’ 
So far as local news are concerned, the small towns and villages 
are very well served, in his opinion, by the present system. The 
large-town papers employ a correspondent in each district 
throughout the neighbouring counties, who furnishes all the news 
that are deemed of sufficient importance within a given range. 
If every little town and village had a newspaper of its own, these 
petty organs of public opinion would, of course, devote a larger 
space to local news and topics of interest, which, according to 
Mr. Russell, would be a great misfortune, as ‘it would tend to 
local and personal gossip.’ When asked, whether it might not 
possibly be an advantage for the inhabitants of the smaller towns 
to have a paper which would give a larger amount of local news, 
which are interesting to them, than a paper like the Scotsman 
has space to give, he still answers in the confident editorial tone 
that ‘ it would be a disadvantage that local news and local sub- 
‘ jects should be more fully dealt with than they are at present, 
* as they would be then: it is rather overdone now, and it would 
‘be regrettable that ee should become more petty in their 
‘ range and tone.’ Now it seems to us, after considerable expe- 
rience in the matter, that this very increase of local papers, 
which Mr. Russell dreads so much, will tend more than anything 
else to — the character of the newspaper press, while it 
must greatly diminish one of the most irksome tasks of those 
engaged in newspaper editorial labours. 
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Among all the di able and thankless duties which the editor 
of a wide ealnnuliinel provincial newspaper must undertake, there 
is nothing to compare with the distracting toil and trouble which 
arises from the modern innovation of attempting to give what is 
very erroneously styled ‘ a judicious summary of all the interest- 
ing intelligence in each district.’ The Colonial Secretary, 
snugly seated at his desk in Downing-street, where he must 
manage in the best possible manner the affairs of some forty or 
fifty various. British settlements, in opposite quarters of the globe, 
has a hard enough task, no doubt, but it is not half so harassing 
as that of an editor who tries to satisfy the insatiable thirst for 
news of half a hundred constituencies, within the limited space 
of a single newspaper. In Edinburgh or Glasgow, the task is 
comparatively easy, because the surrounding country is not so 
thickly studded with towns and villages, all swarming with an 
active, intelligent population, and all alike requiring a full and 
accurate register of whatever events may be deemed interesting 
in each locality. It is in Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire that the evil of which we speak is felt most severely. 
Take the Leeds Mercury, the Manchester Guardian, or the Man- 
chester Examiner, for example: all first class papers, of the largest 
size allowed by law, and all giving four-page supplements once 
a week. In spite of their immense size, there is not one of those 
journals which can give a faithful weekly record of all that is 
worthy of note in the forty or fifty towns and villages by which 
they are surrounded, and through which those papers circulate. 
An attempt, indeed, is made to give as many ‘ Town Council 
Meetings,’ ‘Board of Guardian Proceedings,’ ‘'Temperance 
Demonstrations, and ‘ Meetings of Rate-payers,’—with a due 
mixture of change-ringings, friendly anniversaries, elections of 
churchwardens, elections of town councillors, elections of guar- 
dians, offences, accidents, and crimes,—as can be crammed, by 
rapid abridgment, into a certain number of columns. But 
after all has been done in this way that the most skilful and 
industrial editor, aided by the most indefatigable sub-editor, 
can accomplish, or that any reasonable newspaper reader in any 
of the smaller towns could possibly require, there still remains a 
great number of equally important events, which are necessarily 
left unnoticed altogether by the mammoth journal, for sheer want 
of space, or given in a form so much abridged as to render them 
of little or no value. The people of Oldham are perhaps waiting 
with intense anxiety for a long and amusing account of the 
‘ Extraordinary Scene’ at the last meeting of the board of poor-law 
guardians; or those of Ashton are looking forward with equal 
interest to Saturday’s paper, for a report of the animated debate 
in the town council on the proposed increase of two policemen 
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for that borough; or perhaps the news-agents of Rochdale, in 
anticipation of a neck ar have ordered twice the usual 
number of papers, because of a church-rate contest in which the 
vicar has been beaten by an overwhelming majority. But the 
columns of the Manchester Guardian, though nearly double what 
they were twenty years ago, are not made of India-rubber; and 
therefore, much as the editor may wish to give all due latitude 
to Ashton, Bolton, Bury, Middleton, Oldham, Rochdale, Stock- 
port, or Wigan news, he is —, forced, by the pressure of 
advertisements, or some other equally potent cause, to compress 
ree within the narrowest limits. Whatever interest a 
piece of district news may possess in its own locality, it must 
not be allowed to encroach upon the space belonging to ‘the 
general reader,’ who buys nine-tenths of every newspaper, and 
who does not care a farthing for Rochdale or Ashton news, 
unless when it happens to be a very horrid murder or an exceed- 
ingly destructive fre. Were the stamp duty abolished, the large- 
town papers would be relieved from all the drudgery and 
annoyance attendant upon this department of editorial work. 
There would no longer be any necessity for devoting six or 
eight closely-printed columns of the paper to local news, which 
are not read by one-twentieth part of those who purchase it. 
_ Each small town in Lancashire and Yorkshire, as well as else- 
where, would have its penny or twopenny newspaper, in which 
local news, local politics, and local talent, would have fair play; 
while large papers, like the Manchester Guardian or the Leeds 
Mercury, would be greatly improved by the change. They 
would be enabled to substitute good readable matter, literary or 
political, of which there is always abundance, for the very dull 
stuff which they are now obliged to give under the head of 
‘District News.’ By this improvement in character, and by the 
reduction of price, in such papers as we have named, from 5d. to 
34d., their circulation would be greatly increased, in spite of the 
number of penny and twopenny papers which would then supply 
the demand for news among that numerous portion of the 
working classes who cannot afford such a luxury at present. 

The effect which cheapness has in promoting circulation may 
be seen by a single glance at the newspaper stamp returns, in the 
appendix to the Report of the Select Committee. With the 
exception of the Illustrated London News, which owes its enormous 
weekly sale of 66,673 copies chiefly to the profusion of wood 
engravings with which it is embellished, the most widely circulated 
weekly papers are all low priced. The News of the World, 
56,274; Lloyd’s Weekly News, 49,211; and the Weekly Times, 
39,186 are all threepenny papers, while the older and far more 
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celebrated, but high-priced Weekly Dispatch, though well adapted 
to the popular taste, has fallen from 62,000 to 37,500; and Bell’s 
Life in London, another sixpenny paper, in spite of its universal 
popularity in bar-parlours and tap-rooms as ‘ the highest sport- 
ing authority in the world,’ has fallen from 30,000 to 24,721 
since 1845. Among papers of a higher class, we find that even 
the Spectator and Examiner, after having long stood at the head 
of the weekly press, have been gradually losing ground durin; 
the last few years, under the combined influence of dearness an 
increased competition. At present the weekly circulation of the 
Spectator is only 2932, not one-third of what several provin- 
cial journals can boast. The number of stamps issued to the 
Examiner \ast year gives a weekly average of 4389, a very great 
decline from what it was six or eight years ago; while the Leader— 
which in point of boldness, pa ae and heterodoxy, appears to 
occupy pretty much the.same advanced position among its con- 
temporaries as the Examiner did some forty years ago, under 
Leigh Hunt—stands midway between the two respectable journals 
we Save named, having already attained a circulation of 3152. 
One very striking fact, ascertained from an examination of the 
stamp returns for the last fifteen years, is the very limited cir- 
culation of Conservative newspapers compared with that of 
von which advocate commercial and political reform. Out of 
ondon there is only one Tory journal circulating more than 
4000 copies weekly, and only two besides it which can boast of 
a circulation above 3000. n the other hand, there are no less 
than eighteen Liberal newspapers circulating upwards of 3000 
copies each, and of these there are nine with a circulation above 
5000 each, six with a circulation above 6000, three above 8000, 
two above 9000, and one circulating upwards of 11,000 copies 
weekly. If this comparison of the respective circulation of first- 
class Liberal and Conservative newspapers may be taken as a fair 
criterion of the comparative political intelligence and activity of 
the two great parties, the facts we have stated are well worth 
the serious attention of statesmen. From that comparison, 
it will be seen that the proportion of Liberal to Conservative 
papers of the class mentioned is as six to one, while the differ- 
ence becomes still more striking if we take into account the small 
aggregate consumption of stamps among the Protectionists, com- 
ared with the large number required by the friends of progress. 
tt appears, for example, that the number of stamps taken in 
1850 by two free-trade journals in Lancashire—the Manchester 
Guardian and the Manchester Examiner—was equal to the whole 
of the stamps consumed by the entire Conservative press of the 
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Cornwall, Cheshire, Devon, Dorset, Essex, Herts, Kent, Leices- 
ter, Lincoln, Wilts, and Warwick. Not less significant is the 
fact, that, while nearly all the thirty-three Protectionist ae in 
those fifteen counties have either remained stationary or decreased 
in circulation, during the last ten years of agitation for and against 
free-trade, the number of stamps taken by the free-trade news- 
papers of Manchester and other large towns has nearly doubled 
within that period. This broad fact, while it shows how strongly 
the current of public opinion is flowing in one direction, and 
how worthless the boast of a reaction against free trade, may well 
encourage ministers to proceed boldly with their proposed mea- 
sure of parliamentary reform. 

And now, as regards the Report of the Select Committee, the 
only fault we have against it, is, its want of decision. After 
having resolved that the attention of the House of Commons 
ought to be called to ‘ the objections and abuses incident to the 
* present system of newspaper stamps, arising from the difficulty 
‘ of defining and determining the meaning of the term ‘ news,’ 
‘ to the inequalities which exist in the application of the News- 
* paper Stamp Act, and the anomalies and evasions that it occa- 
‘sions in postal arrangements: to the unfair competition to 
* which stamped newspapers are exposed with unstamped publi- 
‘cations: to the limitation imposed by the stamp upon the 
‘circulation of the best newspapers, and to the impediments 
‘ which it throws in the way of the diffusion of useful knowledge 


‘ regarding current and recent events among the poorer classes,’ 
and having also stated that ‘ they do not consider that news is of 
itself a desirable subject of taxation,’ one might have reasonably 
expected that they would sum up with a strong recommendation | 
in favour of the immediate repeal of the newspaper stamp duty, 
and the adoption of a moderate postage charge in place of it. In 
justice to Mr. Milner Gibson, whose services as chairman of the 
committee deserve the thanks of all earnest reformers, we ought 
to mention that the draft report drawn up by him distinctly 
recommended ‘the entire repeal of the tax on news, and the 
‘ adoption of a low postage-charge on all printed matter to a 
‘ certain weight, when the post is used for its transmission and 
‘ distribution.’ This would have been a proper conclusion to the 
Report; but the majority of the committee did not like to over- 
step the terms of their appointment, and therefore they have left 
the House of Commons to say what ought to be done. Fortu- 
nately, after such evidence as has been adduced, and after the 
conclusive summary of that evidence by the committee, no one 
can doubt as to what the decision of Parliament will be. The’ 
doom of the newspaper stamp duty is sealed. 
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Arr. VI.—Travels in European Turkey in 1850. By Epmunp 
Spencer, Esq. 2 vols.8vo. Colburn. 1851. 


Mr. Spencer has done well in prefixing a carefully prepared 
map to these volumes. His travels embrace journeys through 
Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Thrace, Albania, and 
Epirus, with a visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles; together 
with some account of a homeward tour through Hungary, and the 
Slavonian provinces of Austria on the lower Danube. Of these 
countries, to our shame be it spoken, Englishmen know next to 
nothing, though they constitute the great border land between 
Europe and Asia. The territory described became, more than 
four centuries ago, the great battle-field in struggles intended to 
determine a boun line for the peoples of two continents 
and of two religions. oking upwards from old Greece towards 
those countries, they are seen to stretch away right and left, some- 
what in the form of a triangle, the eastern line being washed, toa 
considerable distance, by the Archipelago, known to the scholar 
as the Egean Sea; the western, he the Adriatic. The line 
diverging from Greece eastward, terminates on Wallachia; the 
line diverging from the same point westward, terminates on 
Croatia; the distance between these diverged points being mea- 
sured by the border soil of Slavonia, Hungary, and Transylvania. 
The great fact observable, as we look from the eastern line farther 
east, and as we look from the western line farther west, is, that 
on the side where the crescent is the symbol, society, for some 
four centuries past, has been stagnant ; while in the west, where 
the symbol of the Cross has sway, social progress, during the 
same period, has been general, ceaseless, and so great as to be 
unrivalled in the history of our species. 

In Eastern Europe, accordingly, we must expect to find a 
people of many admixtures, and a people whose present condition 
will suggest much concerning their past. Mr. Spencer is not a 
novice in travel. He published, some time since, ‘Travels in 
Circassia,’ and ‘Travels in the Western Caucasus,’ and became, 
in consequence, a traveller in European Turkey in 1850, with the 


advantage of a somewhat ripe experience in such service. His 


style is clear and manly, without any affectation of fine writing; 
and in directing his attention chiefly to matters affecting the 
social condition of the people whom he visits, his observations, 
without making any pretence to the startling or the profound, 
are uniformly those ofa man of sound intelligence, and of humane 


and liberal sympathies. 
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Mr. Spencer began his tour of European Turkey by perambu- 
lating for a while in Servia, a country whose relation at present 
to the Turkish power is not such as to affect its substantial inde- 

ndence. Toa description of this interesting province, the latest 

rn among the independent states of Europe, our author de- 
votes more than the first hundred pages of his first volume. 
The close of the first chapter, while giving us some information 
that may be acceptable to the reader about the facilities 
afforded to our author in his travels, and his mode of — 
his errand, presents an amusing picture of a young Frenchman 
attempting to do the cosmopolite. 


‘ The next day, our friend, Mehmet, introduced us to Selim Bey, 
the Pacha of Belgrade, whom I recognised as an old travelling com- 
panion, the moment I entered the room; and, with the warm feelings 
of an Englishman, was about renewing our acquaintance, but the cold, 
withering look he cast upon me, and which an Oriental knows so well 
how to assume, was absolutely petrifying. In vain I threw out a few 
hints respecting the late Sultan Mahmoud, and my former travels in 
Turkey; he still maintained the same imperturbable expression, as if 
we had never met before. 

‘ After partaking of coffee and the tchibouque, the usual entertain- 
ment of the traveller in Orient, we rose to take leave, which gave rise 
to a most amusing and characteristic scene of Turkish manners. 

‘ His Highness the Pacha, evidently apprized of our intended visit, 
had invited the dignitaries of his church, together with the principal 
civil and military officers of his household, who now, with all the 
gravity peculiar to this people, were seated in profound silence on an 
elevated divan around the apartment smoking their highly-ornamented 
tchibouques—the bowls of which, resting on the carpet in every direc- 
tion, rendered it a matter of no small difficulty for an unpractised 
stranger to thread his way across the room without crushing one at 
every step. 

‘As an old traveller, having learned caution on former similar 
occasions, I succeeded in making my retreat without doing any injury; 
but my friend, this being his début into Oriental society, was some- 
what over-anxious to exhibit that politeness for which his nation is 
justly celebrated—he, therefore, on rising to depart, bowed to the 
Pacha and the assembly with great ease and elegance, at the same 
time, stepping backwards, smash went one of the pipe-bowls. With 
a suppressed sacré at his own awkwardness, and turning quickly 
round to the owner, he exclaimed: ‘Oh! Monsieur, je vous demande 
mille pardons! when, alas! the crash of another bowl was echoed by 
another sacré, and stepping back with still greater alacrity to reiterate 
the apology—must I confess that another, and another bowl fell a 
sacrifice. Mortified and confused beyond measure at his maladroit 
evolutions, our bewildered friend completely lost his self-possession, 
and reckless of all consequences, made a hasty retreat, crushing bowl 
after bow] in his passage to the door. 
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A MERRY SCENE—AND A GOOD START. 165 


‘However greatly my risibility might have been excited by the un- 
successful attempt of my friend to impress the grave Osmanli with an 
idea of Parisian elegance of manners, the most amusing part of the 
scene was the unbounded and even uproarious hilarity of those usually 
serious and reserved believers in the True Prophet. Countenances, 
whose chilling solemnity appeared incapable of being thawed, even 
into a smile, were now convulsed with laughter. Turkish gravity 
seemed to have been completely demolished with the pipe-bowls, and 
while the shaking sides of the fat Moullah, and the tear-streaming 
eyes of his Highness the Pacha, proclaimed how thoroughly they 
enjoyed the drollery of the scene at one end of the apartment, the 
well-trained and statue-like ji’s at the other, caught the contagion, 
and joined in the merry chorus as loudly as their superiors—and truly, 
the unwonted tempest of merriment which shook the walls of the 
reception-room, appeared as if it would have never subsided. 

‘Before we had reached the outer court of the palace, Mehmet 
Effendi, accompanied by a Turkish officer, joined us with an invitation 
from the Pacha Selim, to sup with him the same evening in his private 
apartment. 
who had been already accustomed to European society, and visited 
France and England, exhibited towards us all the courtesy of a well- 
bred man of the world; and, grasping my hand with the cordiality of 
an old friend, apologized for the cold haughtiness of his manners in 
puvlic, and which the stupid, slavish etiquette of Osmanli usages, 
obliges a true believer, especially a dignitary of the Turkish empire, 
to assume in his intercourse with a Frank. 

‘To the friendly offices of Selim Bey I was also indebted for a 
letter of introduction which gave me access to all the Pachas and 
Governors, civil and military, during my extensive wanderings in 
these provinces of European Turkey. This, with an imperial firman, 
enabled me, from the very commencement of my tour, to accomplish 

the object I had in view, which, even if aided by the sovereign talis- 
man of wealth and high rank, I could not ctherwise have done. 

_ * Having now seen all that was worth notice in Belgrade, we began 
to make the necessary preparations for an Oriental tour; my young 
friend, Monsieur Delacroix, who seemed to enjoy with great gusto, 
the exciting novelties of Oriental life, also determined to accompany 
me, at least, during my tour in Servia; but since he was no linguist, 
he engaged, as his servant, a German of Belgrade, who spoke Slavo- 
nian and a little French. 

‘There are two ways of travelling in Servia, either by post-d- 
cheval, or with a kiraidji. The first is the most expeditious, but my 
object being to see the country, and stop where I pleased, I chose the 
latter; besides, I had the advantage of having at my disposal a man 
who thoroughly knew the country, and could also perform the offices 
of attendant. 

‘For this purpose, a Servian kiraidji was recommended to us named 
Tjordji (Georgy), who was the owner of several horses, and had been 
accustomed to traverse every part of European Turkey, transporting 


It is scarcely necessary to say that our excellent Pacha, 
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merchandize. We easily came to an arrangement, as he, no doubt, 
found travellers a more profitable burden for his horses than bales of 
goods: we engaged to pay him twenty Turkish piastres a-day for each 
horse, including every expense.’—vol. i. pp. 24—28. 


The following passage shows that the Servian peasant must 
not be judged of from the primitive appearance of the tenement 
which at present contents him as a home :— 


‘ As we advanced into the interior, the country became more wild 
and desolate; immense forests of oak everywhere met the eye; amongst 
these were several patches of cleared ground, just brought into culti- 
vation, but instead of cutting down the trees to the root, four or five 
feet of each were left standing partially burnt, looking like a regiment 
of black soldiers quartered in a corn-field. 

‘ Husbandry the most slovenly, and neglect of everything that adds 
to the comfort of civilized life, is still the distinguishing feature in the 
character of a Servian peasant. ‘The villages and hamlets, few and 
far between, were merely an assemblage of huts constructed of poles 
stuck in the ground, secured to each other with wicker-work, and 
plastered inside and out with clay, and then covered with reeds, or 
some description of sedge, to keep out the rain, with the everlasting 
hole in the roof to serve as a chimney. Attached to these villages and 
hamlets were vast sheds for the accommodation of their flocks and 
herds during the severity of winter, the whole encircled with a strong 
-palisade, as a defence against the attack of the prowling wolf, and 
other beasts of prey. 

‘ In some situations, for instance, on the undulating sides of a hill, 
we found some of these huts, simply excavated out of the earth, the 
soil above supported by poles and beams of wood as a roof, while the 
hole in the centre, doing the duty of a chimney, served at the same time 
as a dangerous pitfall at our horses’ feet, and as a medium for observing 
the movements of the family beneath. Still, however primitive might 
be these huts, I have frequently seen the lord and master issue forth 
with head erect, splendidly attired, and armed to the teeth, like some 
feudal lord of the middle ages, while the gentle Baba herself would 
be decorated with as many gold ornaments and gold coins as might 
suffice to furnish her daughter with a handsome marriage dowry. 

‘In point of fact, the Servian is both by principle and inclination a 
man of war; and now that he is free, he loves to decorate himself in 
all the warlike finery of the haughty Arnout, that so long trod him 
under foot. If you ask him, knowing that he has the means, why he 
does not build himself a more commodious habitation, he will answer 
by saying, that the war between the Turk and his own race has only 
commenced, and will never end till his brethren of Bosnia, Herze- 
gowina, and Upper Moesia, are free, and concludes by telling you, 
that until then, it would be the height of folly to waste his money on 
an object so liable to destruction, in his next and not far distant: ’ 
struggle with his old enemy, the Turk.’—vol. i. pp. 32—34. 
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HASSAN-PACHA-PALANKA—TALK AFTER SUPPER. 167 


Our travellers reach Hassan-Pacha-Palanka, a sort of town, 
consisting of some five hundred inhabitants. The chief man of 
the place shows them hospitality; and we cite a passage as sug- 

ting the nature of after-supper talk in a circle of ‘ Franks’ and 

rvians, in the year 1850, in that almost Timbuctoo town— 
Hassan-Pacha-Palanka :— 


‘ We remained together till a late hour discussing the politics of the 
great powers of the West, particularly that of the mighty Russia, and 
the relative position of Turkey, with her millions of Christian rayahs. 

‘It was highly amusing to observe the self-love of these haughty 
Servians, and the importance they attached to their little state of a 
million of inhabitants, as a member of the great European family, and 
how often have I been referred to the history of Servia under their 
great Tzar, Douschan, at a time when the Schouab (Austrian), and 
the Rouss (Russian), were barbarians. ‘ Servia was ther,’ exclaimed 
the gigantic kapitan, ‘ one of the greatest empires in the world, and its 
sovereign bore the title of Imperator Rascia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, atque 
Albania.’ Then their peculiar idiom of the Slavon was ever the 
theme of much national pride, as the noblest, the richest, and most 
comprehensive of all. 

‘ Having acquired my first knowledge of the Slavonian dialect in 
Russia, my accent betrayed to my auditors where I had made acquaint- 
ance with their language, and I was soon told that the idiom of the 
Rouss was a bastard of the noble Servian tongue; and the people, 
when compared with themselves, nothing better than a mongrel race 
of Rouss and Tartars. Does not this show that the desire for a union 
of all the Slavonian races, under the much-vaunted Panslavism, is not 
quite so universal as its friends would have us believe? In fact, the 
difference between the Russian idiom and the Servian is quite as 
marked and decided as the Italian and Spanish, and as little prospect 
of an amalgamation of the respective people. 

‘ During our conversation I heard accounts almost fabulous of the 
bravery of their hero Tzerni George and his Haiduc chiefs, and stories 
related as marvellous as those told of the Scottish hero Wallace, or the 
Swiss William Tell.’—vol. i. pp. 39, 40. 


In 1814 Tzerni George had been the successful chief in an 
insurrection of the Servians against the Turks. Russia, to con- 
ciliate Turkey, when menaced herself by Napoleon, engaged to 
suppress this revolt. But the means to be employed for this 
purpose were eminently characteristic. It was to be accom- 
plished by an agency which, in the affairs of Europe, may be 
described as having said to evil—Be thou my good—we mean 
Russian diplomacy. An envoy named Nedoba was sent to 
Servia by the Tzar, and this man urged that a settlement should 
be attempted, the Turks being allowed to take possession of the 
fortresses, and the Servians being content with paying a small 
annual tribute to the Porte. Tzerni George penetrated this 
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treachery, especially when he saw a powerful army assembled in 
the name of the Sultan, and ready to cross the frontier. But 
the prudent, peace-loving people in the senate of Servia listened 
to the treacherous talk of the Russian envoy; Tzerni George 
could not rally his countrymen against the enemy; and Servia 
was given up by Russia as a prey to the teeth of that enemy. 
The promises of Russia through its envoy failed in every par- 
ticular. In place of being content with an annual tribute, the 
soldiers of the Sultan filled the Christian country with deeds of 
rapine and bloodshed, perpetrating almost incredible cruelties. 
When too late, the Servians saw that it would have been well 
had they hearkened to Tzerni George, and not to the traitor 
tongue of the Russian. Subsequently, a man of low condition, 
Milosh by name, became, in the first instance the popular chief, 
and afterwards the hated tyrant, of the Servians. Tzerni George 
was in exile; he meditated delivering his country from this new 
order of oppression. But again the intrigues of Russia were in 
action. By the agent of that power, Milosh was conducted to 
the place of his victim, and the patriot was assassinated by his 
apostate rival. Mr. Spencer gives us the following version of 
the national song of the Servians in honour of Tzerni George :— 


‘When the tyrant Turk was lord 
O’er Servia’s sons enslaved, 
Who first unsheathed fair freedom’s sword, 
And Moslem vengeance braved ? 
Tzerni George! Tzerni George! 


* Whose arm, victorious, led us on 
To humble Othman’s pride, 
And when his task was done 
Nobly for his country died ? 
Our hero, Tzerni George! 


‘ Should the oppressor dare again 
Lay his yoke upon the free, 
On the crimson battle-plain 
Our rallying cry shall be, 
The patriot, Tzerni George! 


‘ Where’er the Servian people dwell, 
Troughout their wide domain, 
Eac 1 grateful tongue shall gladly tell 
Of Turkish warriors slain, 
By gallant Tzerni George. 


‘ The verdant fields shall bloom no more, 
The last bright sun be set, 
The deep blue sea forsake the shore, 
Ere Servian hearts forget 
Their glorious Tzerni George.’—pp. 51, 52. 
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Alexander, the reigning _— of Servia, is the son of Tzerni 
George,—the worthy son of a worthy sire, living in the affection 
of his subjects, and deserving that affection. Both Austria and 
Russia opposed his elevation to that dignity, and threatened in- 
vasion ; but the people were not to be diverted from their course 
even by such threats from such powers. 


‘ Without having any especial bias in favour of the Servian,’ says 
Mr. Spencer, ‘beyond that of the inhabitant of any other of the 
various nationalities of European Turkey, we must come to the con- 
clusion that they possess all the elements of a people, destined at no 
distant period to form, with their more civilized brethren of Austria 
and Hungary, a mighty nation; this may be predicted with the more 
certainty of success, now that ill-advised Austria has crushed the only 
element—the Magyar—that could, with any possibility of success, 
oppose a barrier to the Slavon-IIlyrian Panslavism of these countries; 
and we may be assured that its energetic propagandists will never 
cease their efforts till they have effected a complete union of all its 
members. The Ban Jellachich, or any other Austrian Slavonian 
General, may, or may not, prove faithful to the colours of his imperial 
master; but we may rest assured that the entire Slavonian people, of 
whatever nationality, or religious persuasion, equally detest, and are 
equally impatient of, the rule of the Austrian or the Turk. 

‘ The Servian is also prudent in a high degree, and persevering in 
any enterprise he may undertake, and though fierce in war, he is mild 
and conciliating in social life. His language, of all the Slavon idioms, 
is the richest, the most lofty and expressive. While attending the par- 
liamentary debates of the Scoupchtina, I was much struck with the self- 
possessed, dignified air of the almost unlettered orators, who were earnest 
without violence, impassioned without intemperance, depending rather 
on the force of their arguments than the strength of their lungs and 
theatrical gesticulations to win the attention of their auditors. When 
I turned from one to the other of the honest, manly countenances of 
the speakers, I fancied they might have pictured an assembly of 
Britons, in the infant ages of our commonwealth. In fact, they 
resemble us in more than one particular; they have the same dogged 
resolution, the same love of fair play, the same detestation of the use 
of the knife, together with no inconsiderable portion of that mixture of 

the aristocratic and democratic in their character, which so especially 
distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon race.’—vol. i. pp. 99—101. 

Mr. Spencer states further, that in conversation with several 
learned Servian professors at Belgrade and Agram, he found 
that they attributed to the English nation a Servian origin; and 
that they were not slow to reproach us for our indifference to 
the welfare of our brethren in the east :— 


‘ In support of this theory, they refer to the history and tradition of 
their own race, who, it appears, were settled on the shores of the 
Baltic and the German Ocean long before the inroads of the Saxons, 
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and having subsequently merged their name in that of their conqueror, 
formed the great majority of the tribes who, under Saxon chiefs, 
invaded and settled in Britain. This fact, they say, is further con- 
firmed by the striking affinity between the Servian language and the 
Old Saxon Platt Deutch, and consequently the number of Servian 
words in the English language. They farther maintain, that our 
system of self-government, and indomitable love of liberty, are all 
derived from our Servian ancestors, and that we have only to study 
the customs and manners of their race—their endeavours to establish 
a system of self-government wherever they have not been brutalized 
by the tyrannical rule of the Turk, and the bureaucracy of the 
German—to be assured of the fact. What will Russia and its Pan- 
slavism say to this? or our learned Anglo-Saxon friends in England? 

‘ We have merely mentioned the subject for the investigation of 
some future traveller more learned than ourselves, who will find, 
should he feel disposed to extend his excursions as far as Agram, a 
most intelligent companion in Professor Vekoslav Babukie, to assist 
him in his researches.’*—vol. i. p. 101. 


* We give the following extract as a showing of the mixture of races in those 
countries :—‘ During the time I remained a detenu in the quarantine at Alexinitz, 
I counted from three to four hundred persons, as wild-looking and motley an 
assemblage as it was ever my lot to be quartered among. Intermingled with the 
rayahs of Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Herzegowina, and Tchernegoria, there were 
Turks and Arnouts, Greeks and Zinzars, Jews, Armenians, and Gipsies, habited 
in the costume of their respective tribes and nationalities, and speeking as many 
languages as might have rivalled Babel itself. Notwithstanding they drank gallon 


~ after gallon of wine and raki, they might be cited as patterns of good conduct and 


good humour to the inhabitants of the most civilized country in Europe. Here 
was no quarrelling nor fighting, all seemed intent upon amusing themselves, by 


singing, smoking, dancing, and cooking. Then, to afford a still greater variety of | 


pastime, there were performers on the bagpipe, the reed, and the gousla, together 
with bards and story-tellers, spouting forth in the expectation of winning a few 
pari from the audience; these, with our four-footed companions, who, it appeared, 
were also doomed to quarantine, formed a most uproarious concert: we had the 
grunting of swine, the braying of donkeys, the neighing of horses, the lowing of 
cattle, and the barking of dogs.’—vol. i. pp. 70, 71. 

To this picture we are tempted to add another, showing how the George-Robins 
vocation is carried on in the towns of Servia:—‘ During my rambles through the 
streets of Alexinitz, in which, like all the other towns of Servia, we are certain to 
find something new—some feature characteristic of this primitive people—I was 
struck with the novel manner in which the auctioneer exercises his vocation: 
when an article is offered for sale, whether a buffalo, a horse, or a lady’s bracelet, 
a drummer is sent forth to perambulate the town, exhibit the article, and take the 
biddings ; if he can write, he notes them down in his tablets; if not, why a notch 
in a piece of wood must serve the same purpose, and when he has completed his 
promenade, he returns to the auctioneer, who examines the different amount of the 
sums which have been offered, and if approved of by his employer, a loud rat-a-tat 
announces that the highest bidder is the purchaser. Nor is this the only office the 
town-drommer exercises: he is, at the same time, the crier and the gazette; he 
announces the promulgation of a new law by a rat-a-tat, and the most important 
news of the day; and it is he who summons the inhabitants to arms, should the 
fierce Arnout, or the Bosnian, be making preparations to cross the frontier. The 
vocation of this important functionary does not end here. It is also his office to 
announce, at nightfall, that the hour has arrived, after which it becomes a punish- 
able offence to be found in the streets without a lighted lantern—lamps having no 
yet contributed their aid to the enlightenment of Turkey.’—vol. i. pp. 68, 69. 
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Whatever the theory of the learned professor with this str 
name may amount to, we should not feel ashamed if it could 
be placed beyond all doubt that our own Saxon fathers, and the 
fathers of the modern Servians, did really know each other as 
warm-hearted cousins-german a thousand years ago. Modern his- 
tory has few chapters so interesting and noble as is that presented to 
us in the recent history of Servia. Remembering the great mili- 
tary struggle for independence in which its people have been 
engaged within the last quarter of a century, the amount of their 
social progress is extraordinary. The following is Mr. Spencer’s 
estimate of Servia as compared with Greece—sad that the result 
of the comparison should be so much to the disadvantage of the 
country of Aristides and Solon :— 


‘ Let us compare the social state of the inhabitants of this free prin- 
cipality with that of those of Modern Greece, which acquired its inde- 
pendence about the same time, and we shall find the balance entirely 
in favour of the Slavonian race. The Greek, from his position on the 
sea-coast, which brings him into immediate communication with the 
manners, customs, industry, and intelligence of the great civilized 
world, might be expected to have risen rapidly in the scale of social 
improvement, yet such is not the case; in the sea-ports he is familiar 
with the vices of the lower class of the maritime population of Italy; 
while the traveller, who may venture to visit the interior of the 
country, is nearly certain to be waylaid by an army of brigands. 
Again, the hand of the predatory Greek is raised alike against friend 
and foe, while that of the Servian is only directed against his heredi- 
taty enemy the Turk, and then never unless in fair and open fight. 

‘In Servia, the traveller may journey from frontier to frontier, 
without meeting with the slightest molestation, and if he should solicit 
the hospitality of the people, he may depend on meeting in the poorest 
hut with a kind reception; and, however primitive may be their 
habits, however defective their knowledge of the great European 
world, they know how to appreciate and practise those important 
social virtues—truth and honesty. 

‘ Without wishing to depreciate the character of the Greek for 
bravery and constancy of purpose in his protracted and arduous 
struggle for independence, or partially to exalt that of the Servian, we 
cannot overlook many facts in the contemporary history of the two 
people. For instance, while Greece, by the magic of its classic name, 
excited the sympathy of every Christian state, inspired the pen of the 
scholar and the poet, drew to her aid the sword of many a valiant 
adventurer, and opened the purse of the most penurious; the Chris- 

tians of Servia, unknown to the great world even by name, were 
carrying on a contest even more sanguinary. While the Greek pos- 
sessed the privilege, whether in defeat or danger, of being able to take 
refuge in the ships of some neutral power, these poor Servians had 
no other means of providing for their safety than by flying to the 
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deep gorge, the mountain plateau, and the dark forest. Add to 
which, they were continually thwarted by the intrigues of Austria 
and Russia, according as circumstances or interest prompted these 
powers to flatter the Ottoman Porte. Still Servian perseverance and an 
indomitable bravery surmounted every difficulty; while, on the other 
hand, it is universally admitted that Greece never would have been 
free but for the battle of Navarino. 

‘ There is a wide difference observable in the administration of the 
two countries—Greece and Servia. In the one, we see recklessness 
and extravagance; in the other, foresight, prudence, and economy. 
The Servian achieved his independence by his own valour and at his 
own cost; while one portion of the population were engaged in war- 
fare, the other toiled for their subsistence, consequently the country is 
not yet burdened with a national debt. The Prince of Servia occupies 
a@ mere cottage as his palace, and administers the revenue of the 
country in such a manner, that it amply suffices for the necessary 
expenses of the state. Here there is no costly government, no 
pompous court, no sinecure; the civil and military employés, however 
moderate may be their salaries, are regularly paid, and perform their 
respective duties as good citizens, conscientiously, and strictly, and 
which is everywhere visible to the traveller in the harmony and good 
feeling manifested by the people towards their rulers. 

* On the other hand, let us look at Greece: her population does not 
exceed that of Servia; happy would she be if her expenses did not. 
There we find the luxuriant court, the sumptuous palace of the King, 
with its splendid array of lords and ladies of the bedchamber, mar- 
shals, generals, aides-de-camp, and hosts of military officers on half- 
pay, and civil employés, who have no more important duty to perform 
than to receive their quarter’s salary, and add their names to lengthen 
the civil list. Then there is the state, the forms, the etiquette so 
natural to a Prince from a petty German court, but entirely misplaced 
here, where simplicity would be far more appropriate. Again, the 
administration of the laws, also imported from Germany, is most 
expensive and harassing to the people, and entails a long train of 
intriguing lawyers and briefless barristers. How is it possible then that 
Greece, with so many evils to contend against, can advance in prospe- 
rity? How can the government satisfy the demands of the foreign cre- 
ditor, when all this extravagant state-machinery must be supported?— 
a nest of drones which, nourished by the industry of the people, has the 
effect of driving them to tumultuous outbreaks, and too often highway 
robbery, and which might be endured in a great country, rich and 
prosperous; but here it is worse than useless, and until a radical change 
takes place there can be no hope for Greece. 

‘ It must be confessed those powers were most to blame who entirely 
lost sight of economy when they planned the institutions of the infant 
state, and placed at its head a Prince educated to regard ceremony 
and etiquette as virtues, and unfortunately also, not only an alien in 
race, but professing a different religion—the Roman Catholic—from 
that of the people over whom he had been called to reign. 
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‘ With respect to Servia, I can with truth affirm, that the entire 
people are becoming more and more attached to the rule of their 
Sovereign Prince, Alexander, the son of Tzerni George, and that he 
deserves their affectionate regard, is evident from his active endea- 
vours to ameliorate the laws of his predecessors, and to advance them 
in the path of civilization. Schools are established in the towns and 
villages, lyceums and gymnasiums in the capital, provided with 
talented and well-qualified professors. The constitution has also been 
remodelled, in compliance with the wishes of Austria, Russia, and the 
Ottoman Porte, and the Courts of Justice, simple and effective in their 
proceedings, have been so modified as to accord with the habits and 
manners of the people.’—vol. i. pp. 107—111. 


The same good sense is becoming more and more perceptible 
in the military and financial arrangements of the country. The 
great danger is, lest dreams of making Servia the centre of some- 
thing more formidable in the way of empire, should divert its 
people from the course now so fairly open to them. It is in the 
following terms that our author expresses himself concerning the 
improved commerce available to ourselves in these countries :— 


‘Having wandered over a great part of Asia Minor, and the 
European provinces of ‘Turkey, we must be of opinion that no neces- 
sity exists for the crowded inhabitants of Western Europe to cross 
the seas and seek a home in the wilds of America and California, 
when a pilgrimage of a few weeks will bring them to countries afford- 
ing all the advantages of new lands to the industrious settler. When 
the tide of emigration once begins to flow, which will take place 
sooner or later, the Powers of Europe must lend their aid to encourage, 
even though pecuniary sacrifices should be demanded, if they would 
stifle the hydra of insurrection, generated by the want of such em- 
ployment as may obtain subsistence. 

‘ Nations, as well as individuals, as they increase in prosperity, find 
their wants and desires multiply; hence the advancement of any new 
State in the scale of civilization and commercial industry, accelerates 
the progress of its neighbours; an interchange of mutual productions 
must succeed; a thousand luxuries are required, by the wealthy tasking 
the ingenuity of the industrious classes to produce them, and employ- 
ing thousands of inventive operatives in their manufacture. If, by 
any unforeseen accident, wealthy England, now confessedly at the 
head of the industry and commerce of the world, were to sink into 
comparative indigence, the shock would be felt in every trading 
country throughout the globe, and retard the progress of nations for 
centuries. 

‘Turkey, isolated in its own exclusiveness, and professing a 
creed at variance with that of the majority of its subjects, has 
remained to the present day a terra incognita to the rest of Europe; 
her vast resources have lain dormant, and destitute of any commercial 
activity, or, indeed, of any principle to give a progressive impetus to 
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her people. Thus the finest countries in our hemisphere have gra- 
dually become depopulated; and, before we can expect to reap any 
great and increasing advantage from them, we must send a new people, 
endowed with intelligence, enterprise, and industry, in order to give 
life and vigour to the few remaining inhabitants; and this can be best 
achieved by bringing into operation some well-conceived system of 
emigration from among the intelligent denizens of Western Europe, 
whose rulers must be deeply interested in the result. 

* Are not these powers embarrassed by the immense disproportion 
between the amount of labour and the demand for its productions? 
Will not this plan open a new path to the capital and industry of their 
subjects? Is it not, therefore, imperative upon them to direct their 
attention to these long-neglected countries, so fruitful in resources, 
and so necessary for giving an impetus to the trade and industry in 
their own dominions? They should commence by enforcing a system 
of government, in accordance with the spirit of the age, and at once 
erect those beautiful provinces of European Turkey, containing so 
many millions of their Christian brethren, into a Christian monarchy, 
under the rule of the Sultan. 

‘ A treaty should be concluded with the Ottoman Porte, providing 
for the reception of their respective colonies; and what emigrant, 
when an equitable form of government was established, would not 
prefer seeking a home in countries lying within a few weeks journey 
from his native land, to expatriating himself beyond the seas, sepa- 
rated for ever from his kindred? and such countries, where the orange 
and the lemon, the vine and the fig, the cotton and the maize, with 
every species of grain and plant, peculiar to the most favoured clime, 
arrive to the highest perfection. 

‘In Servia, we already see a decided improvement in the habits 
and manners of that portion of the inhabitants located on the banks 
of the Danube, unquestionably the effect of steam navigation; and 
this advance in their social condition must continue, now that the 
enterprise of the West is rapidly bringing the lights of art and science 
to the benighted East. Let some modern Cadmus, who would immor- 
talize his name, who has the means, the energy, and the intellectual 
capacity, place himself at the head of this emigration movement, and 
ere a brief space elapses, we shall see the swineherd of to-day trans- 
form his hut into the stately edifice; for is he not the lord of a 
thousand acres, and will not their produce be a mine of inexhaustible 
wealth? and may not magnificent towns succeed the straggling village, 
the lowly hamlet, and instead of the shepherd ranging the mountains and 
the forest from early dawn to dewy eve, millions of civilized men will 
be engaged in the varied occupations of active life, when the Danube 
and the Save, and the Morava, and other navigable streams, will bear 
on their limpid waters innumerable steam-boats, laden with the com- 
merce of the world. 

‘If the Anglo-Saxon of a New World projects his rail, and 
extends it to thousands of miles, we of the Old World must consider 
ourselves fallen into the decrepitude of age, if we cannot extend the 
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ramifications of our rail beyond the confines of Europe. Nay, we 
cannot suppose that the enterprising capitalists of Western Europe 
will pause, till they have abridged the distance from their own capitals 


to Constantinople and Teheran, ay, even beyond the Indus to Cal- 
cutta to within a few weeks tour. 


‘What a perspective of wealth does not this picture open to the 
trade and industry of the Old World? What a change must then 
take place in the deserted countries of Asia? Then these valleys, 
rich with the waving corn, will smile in glad fertility, their hills be 
crowned with vineyards, their mountains with flocks and herds, their 
rivers be rendered navigable, and their vast marshes converted into 
fruitful meadows. When every man is engaged in trade or commerce, 
the general interest being at stake, must render war an event nearly 
impossible; the labourer also, being amply requited for his industry, 
will have no cause to plot sedition; we shall then see realized such an 
equality between man and man, as the visionary theorist never will 
accomplish, and a ‘universal peace spread over the earth, which the 


glowing oratory of well-meaning enthusiasts will never be able to 
effect.’*—vol. i. pp. 115—119. 


* Our author gives more specific information on this topic in a preceding page: 
‘I feel assured that if some of our enterprising countrymen, acquainted with com- 
mercial pursuits, were to visit these provinces of European Turkey, they would 
find arich field, as yet unexplored: both here, as well as in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
I found a most anxious desire on the part of the inhabitants to establish a more 
intimate commercial connexion with Great Britain. Prince Constantine Soutzo, 
of Moldavia, one of the most extensive landed-proprietors of the province, frequently 
expressed to me his wishes to that effect, and begged me, on my return home, to 
open for him a negotiation with some English merchant for the disposal of his 
timber, corn, and cattle, which seemed to lie upon his hands without the possibility 
ofasale. As all commerce should be reciprocal, perhaps it may be expected that 
I should suggest what articles of our manufactures would be most likely to find a 
lucrative sale. Sheffield cutlery, which all admire and covet, together with Stafford- 
shire wares, would be much prized. As to printed calicoes, the Austrians monopo- 
lize the market; this is, however, not owing to their cheapness, nor the superiori 
of the fabric, but the manufacturer has had the wisdom to consult the taste of his 
buyers. The chief purpose for which they require calico is to make their long 
loose pelisse; for these they use gaudy colours with broad stripes; it would, how- 
ever, be advisable to send an agent to study the pattern, in order to secure with 
safety an extensive sale. In addition to these people, the Turks, particularly, have 
a decided predilection for ever;thing that is English; the Austrian and Swiss 
manufacturers, aware of this penchant, most adroitly affix to their spurious and 
flimsy goods the name of some well-known English manufacturer. Oiled paper 
being now superseded by glass for windows, occasions a large demand for the 
latter article. Watches are coveted by all ranks, and are valued and admired in 
proportion to their size. In the interior of Bulgaria and Upper Moesia, the low 
prices of provisions and cattle of every description is almost fabulous compared 
with the prices of Western Europe. A fat sheep or lamb usually costs from 
eighteen pence to two shillings, an ox forty shillings, cows thirty shillings, and a 
horse, in the best possible travelling condition, from four to five pounds sterling; 
wool, hides, tallow, wax, and honey, are equally low. In the towns and hans, by 
the road-side, everything is sold by weight; you can get a pound of meat for a 
halfpenny, a pound of bread for the same, and wine, which is also sold by weight, 
costs about the same money.’—-vol. i. pp. 81, 82. Pigs are everywhere a staple 
commodity in Servia, and as they are reared almost without cost, they are propor- 
tionately even cheaper than the animals above named. [If killed and prepared in 
the country, it is hard to say what might not be gained by such a traffic in England. 
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One word before we leave this interesting country. The north 
of Servia joins on Hungary, and her population and territory are 
not more than one-sixth of the population and territory of 
Hungary. Nevertheless, Servia has asserted and realized her 
independence, though opposed by the military power of Turkey, 
and by the diplomatic power of Russia and Austria. Kossuth 
and the Hungarians, with ten times the resources of Servia, 
aimed at less, and the Hungarian patriot has been condemned by 
some of our Solons as having betrayed a great want of judgment in 
aiming at so much. How easy to be wise after the event. 
How natural to the vulgar, both great and little, to be the slaves 
of accident, especially of the accident—success. In the struggles 
of Servia there were alternations of success and disaster. But 
we see the result. So, we can hope, it will yet be with the 
country of Kossuth. 

From Servia, our traveller passed into Bulgaria, and thus 
entered within the line of Turkey in Europe. Here, however, 
the Mohammedans are few compared with the people who profess 
to be of the Greek Church. But the Mohammedans are the 
rulers, and aided by the spirit which disposes the superstitious 
to uphold religion by endowments, the mosques are more 
numerous than the churches, and kept in a much better state of 
repair. The natural effect of this palpable rule of a small mino- 
rity over a large majority, on the mind of an irritable and war- 
like people, may be easily imagined, especially when it is borne 
in mind, that the maxim, ‘no faith with heretics,’ is fully asmuch 
an article in the creed of the Mussulman as in that of the 
Romanist. Hence it is that the hostilities between these peoples 
have been so often carried on in a temper which has seemed to 
aim at nothing short of extermination. Our author, however, is 
of opinion, that if some power were ascendant that might be trusted 
by all, and that should be tolerant to all, the passions of the people 
would not be found to be beyond reasonable control. 

One of the most ancient towns of European Turkey is Nissa of 
Bulgaria. Mr. Spencer informs us that the towns of those provinces 
are nearly all of one model, and a description of Nissa is given as 
that which may be taken as substantially true of nearly all towns 
of its class. Its population numbers about 12,000, and in 
common with towns made the seat of a pacha or military 
governor, it is divided into three compartments—the Kalea, the 
Chehir, and the Palankin, which are more generally known in 
the northern parts of European Turkey by the Slavonian names 
—Grad, Varosh, and Palankin. 


‘ The first, (the Grad,) isolated and fortified, is almost invariably 
situated on the summit of some rock, or eminence; it is the seat of the 
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pacha, the military governor, and the barracks of the military, the 
residence of all the employés, ecclesiastical, civil, and military, the 
court of justice, and here may also be seen the splendid mosque, with 
its glittering dome and minarets, shining in the sun like burnished 
silver. 

‘ The Varosh, or low town, is inhabited by the merchants and 
artizans; it is surrounded by a deep ditch and palisades, with gates, 
which are carefully closed at night; along the centre of the street runs 
a deep gutter, none of the cleanest, and the houses on each side, for 
so we will call them by courtesy, have the appearance of temporary 
huts belonging to a colony of nomades, so little is there of art or 
solidity in their construction. To the outside of each house, attached 
by strong hinges, is a broad wooden shutter, which serves, when let 
down at night, to protect the house from pilferers, and by day, when 
supported by long poles, for a verandah. If the house is a shop, 
under this is placed a platform, about two feet high, appropriated 
partly to the display of such tempting wares as the shopkeeper may 
have to sell, and partly to the purposes of a divan, on which, whether 
Greek, Armenian, Slavon, Turk, or Jew, he reclines in all the dig- 
nity of Oriental laziness, enjoying the fragrant tchibouque, or the 
gurgling narghile, grave as a judge, and apparently indifferent whether 
he sells or not. 

‘On entering one of these houses, we pass through what is in 
reality the shop, which leads to a square court-yard, where we find the 
ménage, the harem, and all the appendages of an Oriental house. If 
the family or tribe is numerous, and the occupiers wealthy, there may 
be an upper story surrounded by a verandah, and not unfrequently we 
see a murmuring fountain bubbling in the centre of the court-yard. 

‘In the shops we usually find tobacco of every description and 
price, and different sorts of confectionary in glass vessels; tchibouques 
and narghiles of all shapes and sizes, fruit, vegetables, salt, weapons, 
saddles, saddle-bags, new and second-hand clothes, &c. Intermingled 
with the shops are coffee-houses and restaurants, filled with the gay 
and idle, eating, drinking, smoking, or playing chess, in an atmosphere 
dense from the tobacco-smoke as a London fog in November. 

‘ Every trade is carried on in the open shop, armourers and tinkers, 
saddlers and tchibouque makers, shoemakers and tailors, bakers and 
cooks, the whole art and process exposed to the observation of the 
lounger. The covered bazaar, always included in the Varosh, is the 
receptacle of merchandize of a more costly description; here are the 
rich silks, velvets, and satins from the looms of Broussa; the calicoes 
of Manchester, manufactured at Vienna! the toys and bijouterie of 
Paris, also fabricated at Vienna! beautiful carpets and splendid em- 
broidery, all arranged to attract the attention of a customer. This is 
generally the promenade of the officers of the Nizam, the civil em- 
ployé, with a host of Osmanli, Armenian, Greek, and Jew merchants, 
in their loose flowing robes, and many-coloured turbans, with here 
and there a dame enveloped i in her yashmak, whether houri or fury, 
who shall say, gliding silently along like a being of another world. 
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‘The Palankin, which may be termed the faubourg, is also enclosed 
by a palisade, usually formed of the trunks of trees, driven into the 
ground, and bound together. Here is the home of the poorer class 
of Rayahs; like the other class, they have also their hans, their 
coffee-houses and restaurants, where the traveller may find amusement 
in seeing every trade and calling carried on by the inhabitants. A 
large space of ground usually encircles the towns, devoted exclusively 
to the burial of the dead, termed by this poetic people, the City of 
their Ancestors. In addition to its use as a cemetery, it serves as a 
place for the encampment of some tribe of nomades, generally gipsies; 
here we also see the carcases of dead animals left for food to support 
the vulture, and the hordes of half-wild dogs that everywhere roam in 
these provinces without a home or owner; it is also used as a place for 
the execution of criminals.’—vol. i. pp. 134—137. 


It will be supposed that towns so constructed are not healthy. 
Shut into the smallest possible space by walls and embankments, 
the streets are of necessity narrow and badly ventilated, very 
much as the streets of the walled towns of Western Europe are 
known to have been some five centuries since. In those towns at 
this day, as in our own at the time mentioned, the open street is the 
only sewer, where everything offal is thrown, and all kind of filth 
accumulates, the dog and the vulture being the only scavengers. 
The fact that the quarantine arrangements between country and 
country are so many and severe, is explained by the circumstance 
that few of these towns are free from fever, and that when an 
epidemic finds its way into one of those hot-beds of disease, the 
loss of life is awful. The following picture of the people found 
seeking the oo amg safety, or the gain, to be realized by 
inhabiting such places, is not very encouraging :— 


‘We may admire the primitive habits of the people, their patriarchal 
eustoms, their simple virtues, their hospitality; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact, that they are sadly deficient, whether lordly 
Mussulman or degraded Rayah, in those elements of a great people— 
energy and enterprise, so necessary to their speedy regeneration. The 
Anglo-Saxon, accustomed to the vigour and activity displayed at home 
in every department of life,is forcibly struck, when in everything around 
him, even in the administration of public affairs, he sees an indolence 
and an inaptitude indicative of a people fallen into the decrepitude 
of age. 

‘ Centuries of misrule may have brutalized the nature, and crushed 
the energies of the people; but after making allowances for all this, we 
must come to the conclusion, that they want not only wholesome laws, 
but some portion of the enterprising spirit—the directing mind of 
Western Europe. The entire absence of anything like improvement 
is visible in all their buildings, whether of the government or the 
people; the palace of a Pacha is built of wood; should a stone bridge 
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be carried away by the torrent, it is replaced, if at all, by one of 
wood; and if a city or town be destroyed by fire, the forest is resorted 
to for materials to reconstruct it. Dilapidated fortresses, crumbling 
towers, and decaying towns, with their emaciated inhabitants, are 
unhappily the most striking features noticed by the traveller who 
wanders over these provinces. 

‘If you express your surprise at this toa Slavon Rayah, or a Greek 
Rayah, however wealthy and intelligent, he will tell you that a fine 
house and a costly exterior excites the cupidity of his greedy tyrant, 
the Turk; if to the Osmanli grandee, after many a ‘ Mashallah!’ he 
will reply: ‘ Why spend our money in improvements and public 
buildings to enrich an unbelieving Giaour? Both are superstitious, 
both fatalists—Christian and Mussulman firmly believing that the 
day is not far distant, when the one must be transferred to the rule of 
a Christian Sovereign, and the other retreat into Asia.’—vol. i. pp. 
140, 141. 


It is necessary to the SS of bad government that the 
people subject to it should be thus degraded. Our own military 
despots may hope for a continuance of their power, if they can 
hope to do two things—first, to imprison, or exile, all the men 
who combine a generous patriotism with intelligence; and next, 
to reduce the remainder of the European people to very much 
the condition from which they began to emerge some centuries 
ago. Happily, to accomplish either of these things will not be 
easy. Even in European Turkey such a posture of affairs is felt 
to be unnatural and unstable—such as cannot last. At present, 
the reputation of the ‘ Frank,’ a name embracing all Europeans 
from the west, is great in Turkey ; but the Ingleski—the English- 
man, is a special object of curiosity and honour. We have gained 
this position,—shall we know how to retain it in the times now 
coming upon us? Passing from Bulgaria into Meesia, Mr. 
Spencer furnishes the following interesting and instructive 
sketch of the character and institutions of the people of that 
province, compared with those of some of their neighbours :— 


‘ From local tradition, and other circumstances connected with the 
early history of the inhabitants of this mountain district, it is pre- 
sumed that they have continued, from time immemorial, to cultivate 
the lands bequeathed to them by their forefathers; and though they 
have suffered for centuries from the extortions of rapacious Pachas 
and Spahis, their villages burnt, and their families driven forth, some- 
times by the predatory inroads of their neighbours, the Spahis of Bosnia 
and Albania, and at others by the troops of the Sultan, when their own 
insubordination led to a contest against the authority of the Government, 
yet peace speedily healed the ills inflicted by strife, and led again to their 
‘return. To aid this, the authorities were always sufficiently inclined, 
for the State must be supported, the Pachas and Spahis must live, and 
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the labour of the patient, hard-working Rayah must help to supply 
the funds for all. We ought, however, to observe that the Rayah had 
always a most efficient ally in the Haiduc of the mountains, who was 
ever ready to offer an asylum to his distressed brethren of the low- 
lands, until they were able to make terms with their rulers, and return 
in safety to their agricultural employments. In this country, the 
tenure of property being so insecure, and the executive so weak, we 
cannot wonder at the slight manner in which the huts of the villages 
are constructed, nor the absence of every indication of wealth; the sole 
evidence of a man possessing a competence consists in the number of 
his flocks and herds, and the plentiful crops of his fields. 

‘We had now been wandering for several days through these 
valleys and mountains in the vicinity of the Morava, yet neither 
mosque, nor church, nor chapel, nor cross was there to tell us that we 
were not travelling among a heathen people, so entirely destitute was 
the country of any altar for the celebration of Divine Service, with the 
exception of a Rayah church within a few miles of Leskovatz. 

‘ This fact requires no comment; no eloquence could give addi- 
tional force to this statement. How arbitrary and how long-continued 
must have been the intolerance and persecution of their Turkish 
rulers, when these poor Rayahs, amounting to a population of several 
thousands, did not dare to erect the humblest shed for the performance 
of religious worship, and how great must be our admiration for the 
unchanging steadfastness with which they clung to the faith of their 
forefathers! The whole of the inhabitants of this mountain region, 
with the exception of the Arnouts at Orkup, and on the banks of the 
Toplitza, and a few thousand Turks located in the strong towns of 
Leskovatz and Vrania, are Slavon-Rayahs of the Greek ritual—tribes 
of the two great Slavon families of these provinces, Bulgarian and 
Servian, the latter more generally known here under the name of 
Rascians; and notwithstanding there is to a certain degree a perceptible 
difference in the character of these tribes, they have many traits in 
common—their manners and customs are similar, the idiom of their 
language almost the same, and they may be said to form one people, 
especially as they profess the same creed which here, as elsewhere, 
proves a strong bond of union. 

‘The Bulgarian, who has imbibed somewhat of the fiery nature of 
his neighbour the Rascian, is here a very different being from his 
timid brother who makes his home in what is called Bulgaria in the 

Turkish map; still true to the agricultural character which distin- 
guishes his nationality, he is ever to be found in some. sequestered 
nook, possessing plenty of water and a sunny aspect, so necessary to 
the success of his labours as a husbandman. 

‘ The Rascian is distinguished by a more lofty expression of coun- 
tenance; his personal appearance is also more striking, and his bearing 
more martial; in his disposition, like the Servian, he resembles the 
Arab, consequently he is not given so much to agricultural pursuits as 
the Bulgarian, and occupies himself chiefly in rearing flocks and 
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herds, and loves to seek a home on some elevated plateau, where he 
may hope to be secure from the razzia of the marauding Mussulman. 

‘The Rascian, although he calls himself a member of the great 
Servian family, yet from the similarity of his form and features to 
those of the Albanian, he appears to be a link between the old Illyrian 
Slavonian of these provinces, and the Slavonian tribes of a later 
period; this may be inferred from the songs and piesmas of his tribe, 
in which they chant and recite the heroic deeds of their fathers, as far 
back as the days of Philip and Alexander of Macedon.’—vol. i. pp.189 
—192. 

Concerning the sort of government which obtains among these 
peoples, our author reports as follows :— 


‘The patriarchal form of self-government, so peculiar to the Sla- 
vonian tribes of these provinces, in localities where they can adhere to 
the custom of their fathers, is highly interesting, as a remnant of the 
earliest system of government devised by man, and not ill-adapted to 
a community, in which all the members exercise but one trade— 
agriculture. Again, we must not forget that here a son rarely sepa- 
rates himself from his parents, and though, to a certain degree, inde- 
pendent, continues devoted to the general interest. In consequence of 
this patriarchal system we find families here so numerous, that one is 
sufficient to form a colo (village) of thirty or forty huts, each separate 
habitation being distinguished by the baptismal name of the owner. 

‘ When a family becomes sufficiently numerous to form a village of 
itself, one of the elders is elected to preside over the community; it is 
his office to apportion the daily tasks of the people—the out-door 
work—cultivation of the fields, even to the domestic occupations of the 
women. He provides for the maintenance of the poor and the infirm, 
becomes the arbitrator of all disputes, and is at once the patriarch of 
his tribe, the judge, the banker, doctor, and in the absence of the 
Papa, reads the prayers of his church, kindles the incense, and pro- 
nounces the benediction. 

‘When several of these villages enter into a confederacy for their 
mutual interest and protection, they elect a supreme chief, called the 
Kodji-Bachi, whose office is, in some instances, acknowledged by the 
State, and who thenceforth becomes the official organ between the 
Pacha of the district and the people. At his little court, all the affairs 
of the community are arranged, both civil and criminal; the elders of 
the villages become his lieutenants, and an oath of fealty is taken by 
the members of each tribe to their chief, and a solemn declaration 
made, to support each other in weal and woe. The tenure of office, 
however, of this chief depends on his ability, and on his aptitude for 
public affairs, since he may at any time be deposed, in favour of some 
other patriarch more deserving of the esteem of his compatriots. 

‘The huts, or rather assemblage of huts, in which the Kodji-Bachi 
resides, is frequently the property of the community; the whole is 
enclosed within a strong fence of palisades, and contains the private 
dwelling of that chief and the courts of justice, the konak for the 
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reception of distinguished guests, together with magazines for storing 
the oyerplus of the produce of the soil, as well as the metallic currency 
of the district. Formerly, the Turkish Government allowed the 
Kodji-Bachi to keep an armed guard of a few momkis (pandours), for 
the purpose of keeping in order the refractory. Since, however, the 
promulgation of the Hatti Sheriff, called the Armatolis, which abolished 
these communal guards of the Rayah and Turkish villages, they do 
not go about armed, except here, and in some such districts exposed to 
a predatory visit from the Arnouts, and connived at by the Govern- 
ment. 

‘During war, or some period of pressing necessity, when the djaal 
(war-tax) is demanded, the imposition of irregular taxes, or any 
subject of great interest, connected with the welfare of the community, 
requires discussion, the Scoupchtina is convoked, a species of parlia- 
ment, presided over by the Kodji-Bachi, the elders of the villages being 
the representatives; the subject, whatever it be, is regularly debated, 
and the decision arrived at by the assembly is unhesitatingly submitted 
to by the whole population. 

‘ The patriarchal form of government, and federalism of villages, to 
which these people are so much attached, is well suited to man ina 
certain state of society, and particularly to the inhabitants of a moun- 
tain district; at the same time it fosters a republican spirit, and when- 
ever they are sufficiently strong, and the mountainous nature of the 
locality in which they live affords them the means of defence, their 

first object is to elect a chief, and virtually establish a republic, con- 
forming, however, to the laws, and paying the taxes due to the Sultan, 
as chief of the empire. We have a very striking instance of this at 
Zagori, in the mountain fastnesses of the Pindus, where we find a 
miniature republic in the midst of a despotic empire. 

‘ The inhabitants, a mixed race of Slavons, Greeks, and Roumani, 
pay the Imperial tax to the Sultan, and maintain undisputed posses- 
sion of their mountain home; no hostile Osmanli daring to pass the 
confines of a stronghold, where every man is a soldier, and even the 
— never part with the pistols and dagger that glitter in their 

t. 

‘ Again, we have the little state of Tchernegoria, where a popula- 
tion, scarcely amounting to a hundred thousand, entrenched in their 
Mountains, have continued to keep inviolate their own patriarchal 
form of government, their laws and customs, in defiance of the whole 
force of the Ottoman Porte, and that during the most brilliant epoch 
of its might and strength.’—vol. i. pp. 192—195. 

Mr. Spencer assures us that among these people the isolating 
self-interest of western Europe is unknown ; that the idle man is 
sure to be outcast and disowned by them; that nothing can be 
more beautiful than their respect and affection towards the 

d, or than their hospitality? to the stranger. It is to be re- 
gretted that the influence of the more influential clergy through- 
out European Turkey is almost entirely a pernicious influence. 
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‘ Notwithstanding the reforms of the Sultan have already been pro- 
ductive of much good, too many causes of complaint, on the subject of 
religion, still remain unredressed. ‘The Rayah can neither erect nor 
repair church or monastery without an especial firman from the Divan; 
and when, after repeatedly petitioning perhaps for several years, the 
request is conceded, an exorbitant charge is made for the position. 
Again, the Government imposes on the Rayah, in the name of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, a heavy hearth-tax for the maintenance 
of the higher order of the clergy of the Greek Church, reserving to 
itself the nomination of the bishops to certain districts; and to make 
matters worse, these dignities are sold by the Osmanli authorities to 
the highest bidders. 

‘The political opinions of these high dignitaries are always sup- 
posed to be favourable to the Government, and as they are invariably 
Fanariot Greeks, ignorant of the language, customs, and manners of 
the Slavonian subjects of the Sultan, their appointment is always in 
opposition to the wishes of the people, whose clergy they are called 
upon to govern. Nay, I have heard more than one radical Slavonian 
declare they are little better than Government spies. Be this as it 
may, they exercise a very powerful control over the inferior clergy, 
who, for the most part imperfectly educated, simple in their manners, 
and unacquainted with the world, readily submit to the dictation of 
their superiors.’-—vol. i. pp. 201, 202. 


In the face of all this, the people are much attached to their 
religion, pay for the support of it willingly, and are opposed to 
the schismatic Latins almost as much as to the Mohammedans. It 
is to be remembered, also, that in relation to the Greek church, 
even as it obtains in Turkey, the true head is not the patriarch 
of Constantinople, but the Tzar of Russia. Peter the Great, 
like our own Henry VIII., placed himself in that position, and 
his successors have been too sensible of its advantages to relin- 
quish it. Russia knows nothing of an ecclesiastical pontiff affecting 
independence of the civil power. The emperor is at once Tzar 
and spiritual sovereign. Great is the unity and celerity given 
to the administration of Russia by this fact; and its power of 
acting by such means on the superstitious feeling of myriads of 
ignorant people, is hardly less to be taken into account by the 
statesman, than the strength of its armies. We should not fail to 
state that Mr. Spencer describes what we should call the pastors, or 
parochial clergy, who, unlike their rulers, are mostly natives, and 
marry among the people, as much respected, and as sympathizing 
most freely and generously with their countrymen in all the 
feelings inspired by their various nationalities. We do not quite 
see the consistency of some of our author’s statements on this 
subject, but we understand him, on the whole, as restricting 
his charge of servility mainly to the Greek prelates, who, having 
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ee their promotion from the Sultan, live among the people 
or the most part as aliens, placemen, and spies. In some 
‘ General Observations on the Political State of Turkey,’ our 
author touches on the points whcre change is indispensable, if 
there is to be improvement, and also on the formidable difficulties 
in the way of such change. 


‘ The laws of Mahomet contain much of plain practical wisdom, and 
if the judges who enforced them were impartial, (for to enforce them 
belongs to the cadi or judge without the aid of jury or counsel,) there 
would be little cause for dissatisfaction; but where the executive is 
feeble, as is the case with the Ottoman Porte, its laws are necessarily 
badly administered, which gives rise to many subjects of complaint—the 
venality of the judges—the rapacity of the authorities—the prejudice 
of castes—religious fanaticism—irregular taxation—all these causes, 
single and combined, concur to press heavily on the Rayah, as his 
labour must provide funds to meet every demand; at the same time 
they have created great discontent. 

‘In a country where the unlettered son of a cobbler is eligible to 
the office of a Pacha or Vizier, according to the caprice of the sove- 
reign, or the influence of bribery, a change in the authorities only adds 
to the evil, by substituting a poor man for a rich one, who must have 
recourse to extortion to support his new dignity. If the Rayah has 
any just ground of complaint, and appeals to the Divan, he will, it is 
true, find speedy redress; and in cases of extreme violence, the offend- 
ing dignitary is punished by the loss of his place, and degraded to his 
former rank; but woe to the Rayah and his tribe who may have caused 
the deposition of a Mahometan official; his successor is certain to 
avenge it in a thousand ways without offending against the laws. 

‘This state of things cannot endure; an aristocracy composed of 
hungry officials, is one of the greatest curses that can be inflicted upon 
a country, and most assuredly has principally contributed to the deca- 
dence of the Turkish empire, since it has given rise to every descrip- 
tion of the most infamous bribery and corruption. If the power of 
the Sultan is ever to be placed upon a secure foundation, among other 
reforms, he must waive his title as sole lord of the soil, and create an 
independent aristocracy; this can only be done by separate allotments 
of land to the most deserving among his subjects, without respect to 
creed or race, and by establishing the law of primogeniture, which, by 
giving a man an hereditary interest in the country, renders its pro- 
sperity identical with his own; he is also elevated above the temptation 
of enriching himself by unfair means, not only by his independent 
position, but the dread of entailing disgrace upon his name and family. 

‘We have sufficient evidence in the demoralization of the Turkish 
empire, that the system of governing by patronage is not adapted to 
the advancement of a country; for while other states with less resources 
have increased in strength and power, and their inhabitants in civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment, we see here a chaos of misrule, and a people 
destitute of education, energy, and intelligence, who, accustomed as a 
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privileged class to exist on the industry of the other, have gradually 
sunk into apathy and indolence. 

‘In fact the imperial form of government in Turkey is nothing else 
than the patriarchal in its fullest development, as originally established 
by Othman, which form, though well adapted to society in its early 
stages, is totally unfitted for a large community, or for man when 
highly civilized. It may seem a very plausible thing for a ruler in 
whom is vested the supreme territorial command, to delegate a portion 
of the land to the most meritorious among his subjects, in trust, if we 
may so speak, for the remainder of the community, by which a pro- 
vision is secured for all; and if human nature were not liable to be 
tempted by the suggestions of avarice and rapacity, then the division 
of the land among the few for the benefit of the many, might tend to 
the general welfare. As it is, we have human nature modified by 
Mahometan morality, and the result has been, that the Pacha or the 
Spahi imposes heavy taxes on the Rayah; and in order to meet these, 
and at the same time secure some profit to himself, large demands are 
made on the industry of the people. Again, independent of the mis- 
chiefs likely to arise from the imperfect morality of the agents, how 
could an efficient system of control be established over the numerous 
dependencies of a vast empire? considerable responsibility must neces- 
sarily be delegated to the different Pachas, and, as may be supposed, 
this, under the weak government of the Sultan, was often abused to 
purposes of tyranny and oppression, of spoliation and wrong. 

‘It must be confessed the regeneration of the Turkish empire, com- 
posed as it is of so many conflicting elements and hostile interests, is a 
most herculean undertaking, and the difficulties might deter the most 
vigorous and enlightened reformer from making the attempt. The 
introduction of the wisest and most effective measures of reform will, 
we fear, fail of success, unless aided with the assistance of men endowed 
with more energy and intelligence than the inexperienced, indolent 
Osmanli. In addition to his ignorance and exclusiveness, there is a 
gaucherie about him and what he does, a haughtiness in his manner, 
and a firm reliance on his own superiority and reasoning powers, 
which render it almost impossible to convince him he is in the wrong. 

‘Russia, we know, owes her enlightenment and civilization to her 
encouragement of foreign talent, particularly that of the Germans; but 
this mode of civilizing Turkey is altogether impossible, so long as that 
absurd law of the Koran remains in force, which denies political 
rights to any but a member of the Mahometan creed. ‘This has the 
effect of preventing a host of clever, intelligent strangers, who have no 
hope of improving their condition in countries where the market is 
already overstocked with talent, from exchanging their listless state of 
existence, and taking service in a land that offers them an opportunity 
of employing their varied accomplishments. They might become most 
efficient naval, military, and civil officers, and by their example infuse 
a spirit of activity into the apathetic, indolent Turk, and imperceptibly 
spread knowledge among a people by no means destitute of ability. 
Again, by encouraging emigration to a country fertile and salubrious, 
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with fine seas and noble rivers, and which offers many advantages for 
the employment of capital and lucrative commerce, Turkey might 
become as much to be admired for her political institutions as she now 
is for her natural resources and geographical position.’—vol. i. pp. 
268—273. 


So may institutes the most simple in their nature, become, in 
certain states of society, the most corrupt in practice; and thus 
may the religious feeling in man be misdirected so as to become 
conservative of the greatest evils. From Meesia, our traveller 

d into Bosnia, and in the following terms he speaks of the 
nians and of their institutions: 


‘In manners, customs, and language the inhabitants of Bosnia and 
its sister states, the Kraina and Herzegowina, resemble those of the 
Servians we have already described, and, like them, whether Christian 
or Mahometan, display the same generous feeling and hospitality. 
Even now, notwithstanding the demoralized state of the country, the 
Frank traveller who refrains from identifying himself with any of the 
various religious and political parties that distract the country, may 
roam in any direction without the slightest danger, and be certain to 
receive a welcome reception alike from the Mahometan and the Chris- 
tian. It is true, we occasionally hear of acts of brigandage, but, on 
inquiry, they generally arise from some political motive. In this 
respect, the moral character of the Slavonian is superior to that of the 
Greek; he is not mercenary, and never a robber merely for the pur- 
poses of gain. We must not, therefore, give implicit credence to the 
accounts of the Austrians, who describe Bosnia as a country infested 
by brigands, since it is the interest of that power that these countries 
should not be visited by any traveller from the west: the whole of the 
commerce, such as it is, being in her hands, and the less these pro- 
vinces are known to the great world, the greater is the hope that she 
may, at some future period, annex them to her dominions, or at least 
exercise over them something in the form of a protectorate. 

‘ The social organization of the Bosnians is similar to that of the 
Servian principality; the country is divided into nahias, or circles, 
and these are subdivided into knejines, or communal tribes, and not- 
withstanding the numerous insurrections that are continually taking 
place, these institutions of the people remain unchanged; each tribe, 
or tribes, where it cannot be done openly, secretly elect their own 
chief, and administer the affairs of the community by a representative 
form of government—a perfect patriarchal republic. In short, the 
real tendency of the Slavonian inhabitants of European Turkey is 
the federal system; and whatever may be their ultimate fate, any 
attempt of a new ruler to introduce among them the bureaucracy 
and individual administration of other states, would be certain to 
excite universal discontent. 

‘ Like all mountaineers, the Bosnians are much attached to their 
country, and expatiate with great complacency on the excellence and 
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abundance of its products—their grain, their honey, their flocks and 
herds, all of which they affirm to be unequalled of their kind; nor are 
they insensible to the picturesque beauty of their luxuriant valleys, 
dense forests, and lofty mountains. Taken altogether, the peasant of 
Bosnia is more intelligent than the peasant of Western and Central 
Europe; this is referrible to the nature of their social institutions, 
which obliges him to examine and decide for himself, and take a part 
in the discussion of the affairs of the community of which he is a 
member; whereas, in the majority of the countries of Europe, the 
Government alone wills and acts, leaving the mind of the people to 
sink into inertness. 

‘ The system of self-government, so general among the Slavonians 
of these provinces, and which the Turkish Administration of former 
years in some degree encouraged, leads to a very different result; 
hence the traveller hears with astonishment, not only the inhabitants 
of towns and villages, but the shepherd of the mountain, discuss his 
subject of complaint, point out the remedy for the evil, and pass sen- 
tence of condemnation upon the measures of the Vizier, and the admi- 
nistration of his civil officers, with a perspicuity, moderation, and good 
sense not to be expected, from his imperfect education and want of 
intercourse with the great world. Again, if these people do not enjoy 
the advantages of the printing press, they have a not inefficient sub- 
stitute in their native bards, who are constantly reciting the glorious 
deeds of their ancestors, and the most important events in the modern 
history of their country and everyday life.’—vol. i. pp. 342—345. 


Here is a sketch, not less deserving note, of the Albanians. 


‘When the whole of Greece and the neighbouring provinces sub- 
mitted, first to the Romans, and then to the Osmanli, Albania was 
destined to be the last home of liberty; for neither the eagle of the one, 
nor the crescent of the other, ever waved over the mountains of the 
Skipetar; neither has mighty Russia, after a siege of fifty years, been 
able to reach the strong hold of the Caucasian Lesghi. Like the 
Caucasians, it has been noticed, wherever the Skipetars of Albania 
have mingled with any other race, they have imparted to them their 
own inflexible character—their warlike enthusiasm. The Djami 
tribes of Souli and Parga, already immortalized in verse, were a mixed 
race of Albanians and Greeks, and their neighbours, the indomitable 
mountaineers of Tchernegora, are also a mélange of the Slavonian and 
Albanian. Still there is a singular anomaly in the character of the 
Albanian, since we find him in every epoch submitting to be made the 
tool of some tyrant stranger, whether Greek, Macedonian, Roman, or 
Turk, to enslave the nations: his energy in the battle-field rendered 
the Turk the terror of Christendom; yet, of all the great warriors 
Albania has produced, not one except Scanderbeg has transmitted his 
name to posterity, owing to the facility with which these people, when 
they leave their native mountains, mingle with other races, and merge 
their individual name and glory in that of their rulers. 

‘ Among the long catalogue of successful warriors and celebrated 
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viziers and pachas, whose names adorn the pages of Turkish history, 
there are few who were not natives of Albania and Bosnia; and 
although the Albanians have been stigmatized for their ferocious dis- 
position and predatory habits, we must#not infer they are naturally 
cruel, when we remember they were the instruments of a most unscru- 
pulous government, who paid its troops by allowing them to plunder, 
and considered the best test of a warrior’s prowess consisted in the 
number of ears he was able to produce at head-quarters. Let the 
stranger visit any one of them, of whatever creed—the wealthy 
inhabitant of the koula, or the miserable tenant of the hut—and he 
is certain to find a hearty welcome among a people who regard hos- 
pitality as the first duty of man towards man, and who would sacrifice 
their own life in defence of him who had broken bread with them, or 
even smoked the tchibouque. 

‘In order to study the manners and customs of the Albanians in all 


trod, where we shall find the same feudal institutions existing as in the 
days of Scanderbeg, somewhat similar to the state of the highlanders of 
Scotland in the middle ages. ‘The title of chief is hereditary, and he 
is invested by his clan with the triple authority of chief, judge, and 
patriarch. As chief, he declares war and leads them to battle; as 
judge, there is no appeal from his decision; and as patriarch, he 
governs the church. Each noble family has its armorial ensign, and 
each tribe its respective banner, confided to its warriors when they set 
forth on a military expedition; and however great may be the power of 
the chieftain, and the confidence reposed in him by his clan, it is rarely 
abused. He lives among them at his koula with the utmost simplicity 
of manners, regards them as his children, and provides for their 
wants.’—vol. ii. pp. 106—109. 

These sons of Albania, half Swiss, half Highlanders, are found 
in many countries beside their own—countries into which we 
cannot follow him, as we wish to accompany Mr. Spencer on his 
path homewards, and to note his observations on the state of 
the provinces over which intrigue and the sword have given 
ascendancy; for the present, to the Russo-Austrian League. At 
Belgrade, our author obtained much interesting intormation 
concerning the late struggle in Hungary from Mr. Fonblanque, 
the English consul; and from Mr. Carrosini, the consul of Sar- 
dinia, who had accompanied Kossuth, in the capacity of political 
agent. Mr. Spencer's report, accordingly, in respect to the 
countries involved in the late conflict, must be taken for some- 
thing more than the notes of a passing traveller. 


‘ After making several excursions on the banks of the Danube, and 
in the interior of Hungary, where the war had raged with the utmost 
violence, we took the Austrian steamer and ascended the Save to 
Agram, the capital of Croatia. During our route we beheld on all 
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sides the ruins of towns and villages, the miserable inhabitants here 
and there in a wretched shed, still clinging to the hearth of their once 
happy home, the sad memento of civil war. ‘To a traveller like 
myself, who had repeatedly visited this beautiful country, particularly 
in 1847, and with pleasure witnessed the rapid strides the inhabitants 
had made in civilization and industry, the aspect of so much misery 
left an impression never to be forgotten; and how awful must have 
been the contest in a country where all the worst passions of man were 
let loose, inhabited by so many nationalities, Hungarians, Austrians, 
Croatians, Servians, Wallachians, Saxons, and various minor tribes of 
Slavonians and Gipsies, detesting each other with all the bitterness 
created by diversity of race and religious prejudice. 

‘ We have not sufficient space in this work to enter into details of 
the late Hungarian war, nor to give a record of the extraordinary 
bravery of the valiant Magyars during a contest perhaps unparalleled 
in history, when a nationality only numbering six millions fought for 
its existence, not only against two empires, with their vast resources, 
but was at the same time called upon to suppress the insurrection of 
its own subjects, Slavonians, Wallachians, and Saxons, far more nume- 
rous than their masters, who were everywhere raising the standard of 
insurrection, and fighting side by side with their enemies, the Russians 
and Austrians. Still, however numerous, we have seen them up to 
the last moment victorious, and no doubt they would eventually have 
triumphed alike over Czar and Kaiser, had not treachery and the fears 
of the timid at the critical moment sapped the strength of the army 
and the councils of the nation, leading to the capitulation of the traitor 
Girgey at Villagos on the 13th of August, 1849. 

‘We cannot wonder at these events when we remember the shame- 
ful neglect of Hungary by the Cabinets of England and France, whose 
timely interference, if it had served no other purpose, would have had 
the effect of reconciling the people with their sovereign, and prevent- 
ing the necessity of Austria applying in the first instance for help to 
Russia. . In every case Russia ought not to have been allowed to 
interfere in the affairs of Hungary; it is a dangerous precedent, and 
might prove fatal to the growth of constitutional principles, were we 
not satisfied that the Czar, combined with all the despotic princes of 
Europe, cannot arrest the march of freedom, civilization, and intel- 
ligence, and which has at last commenced not only among the inha- 
bitants of these provinces, but even among the serfs of Russia. Inno 
point of view can we term the Hungarians revolutionists, much less 
socialists; it was the struggle of a noble people to defend their lives 
and properties from the attack of numerous hordes of brigands let 
loose upon them from every Slavonian country in Austria and Turkey, 
proved to have been the paid agents of the Austrian Government 
in its attempt to subvert the constitution and liberties of the Hungarian 
people.’—vol. ii. pp. 415—417. 


The Magyars had secured to the Croatians, Slavonians, Wal- 
lachians, and Saxons, liberties and privileges so much greater 
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than these peoples could, with any measure of reason, have hoped 
to obtain from the government at Vienna, that they were slow to 
believe that the one article which made the Hungarian language 
the language of the senate and of the law courts, would be 
deemed an evil sufficient to outweigh all the good that had been 
proffered them. But discontent on this point began in Croatia, 
and agitators were not wanting to diffuse it elsewhere. 


‘The wily cabinet of Vienna lost no time in taking advantage of 
this new element of disorder, so opportunely presented for being made 
a pretence of destroying the constitution of Hungary—a constitution, 
which, while it vested all responsibility in the person of the ministers, 
gave to the Parliament of Hungary the sole power of disposing of the 
supplies of the country, and thus for ever annihilated the influence of 
an Austrian cabinet in the internal affairs of the country. This could 
not be borne by a despotic Prince; besides, it was a dangerous example 
to the remainder of his subjects. 

‘The Hungarians, however renowned for their bravery in the field, 
are not celebrated for their skill in diplomatic warfare. They saw 
not that the Penslavist propagandists of Austria and Russia had 
excited against them a host of ardent patriots, in Croatia and Servia, 
who preferred their own nationality and language to liberal institu- 
tions, if they were to be enjoyed under a Hungarian master, The 
saw not the tendency, or disregarded it, if they did, of the half pas- 
toral, half warlike letter of Rajachich, the primate of the Servians, to 
the faithful members of the Oriental creed, warning them that their 
religion was in danger, and that their nationality was about to be 
swallowed up in that of their old tyrants, the Latin Hungarians. 

‘To the last moment the Hungarian reformers would not entertain 
the supposition that any people, however ignorant, however debased, 
could prefer serfdom to liberty, and therefore neglected taking any 
other precautionary measure, except sending a few civil agents into 
the disturbed districts to calm the effervescence of the Slavonians. In 
the meantime, their distressed monarch, driven from his capital by his 
German subjects, appealed to the sympathy of his faithful Hun- 
garians—a little cajoling, and the best troops of Hungary were sent to 
Lombardy to assist the hardly pressed Marshal Radetzky. These 
were to be exchanged for Austrian and Italian regiments, who, the 
government promised, should be employed in coercing the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the Slavonians in Hungary, and thus relieve the 
magnats of the disagreeable necessity of employing their own troops. 

‘ At length the conviction of the unwelcome truth burst upon the 
Hungarian people too late; they saw the trap into which they had 
fallen. The imperial troops, at the critical moment, when Marshal 
Radetzky had mastered the Italians in Lombardy, instead of attacking 
the Croatians and the Servians under their rebel chieftains, the well- 
known Jellachich and Stratimorowich, united their armies, and 
marched by order of the Emperor to reduce the Hungarians, who were 
now denounced as rebels, to obedience. Thus, this unfortunate 
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people all at once saw themselves like an island in the midst of a sea, 
from which there was no outlet, that did not lead to certain ruin. — 
vol. ii. pp. 419—421. 

The following is Mr. Spencer’s account of what followed. 


‘We must throw the veil of obscurity over the horrible scenes that 
now took place in Hungary—too horrible to shock English sympathy 
with their details. It is sufficient to say that perfidy and cruelty 
marked every movement of the Austrian cabinet. While Jellachich, 
who was created, by an Imperial order, Ban of Croatia and Governor 
of Hungary, at the head of thirty thousand Croatians carried fire and 
sword into the heart of the country, the Servian fanatics, equally 
numerous, and still more ferocious, massacred every human being that 
fell into their hands, of Hungarian origin. Wherever they penetrated, 
desolation and ruin marked their footsteps—flourishing towns, burgs, 
villages, hamlets, all were pillaged and burnt. 

‘The same active and mischievous influence that put arms in the 
hands of the Slavonians on the banks of the Save, the Theiss, and the 
Danube, was equally successful in Transylvania, the home of the 
sturdy Saxon, and the semi-civilized Wallachian, and that no chance 
of escape should remain to the victims of Austrian perfidy, Mayer- 
hoffer, the Austrian Consul-General at Belgrade, invited all the 
brigands of Servia, Bulgaria, and Bosnia, the Slavonian rayah subjects 
of the Ottoman Porte, to the plunder and slaughter of their old enemies 
the Latin Hungarians. Many thousands responded to the call, who on 
crossing the frontiers were furnished with arms and officers by the 
Austrian agents. Mr. Fonblanque, our Consul-General, at Belgrade, 
assured me of the fact, and that for months afterwards boat-loads of 
the plunder of Hungary crossed the Danube and the Save by day and 
night. 

In the midst of this dreadful massacre, for we cannot give it the 
mild term of a civil war, the genius of one man rose triumphant, and 
had he been as distinguished a general as he was an orator and a true 
patriot, Louis Kossuth would have descended to posterity as one of the 
greatest men produced in any age. His soul-stirring orations infused 
new spirit into the hearts of his drooping compatriots, when with one 
burst of universal indignation the whole Hungarian people declared 
the perfidious house of Hapsburg to be for ever excluded from the 
throne, and his appeal to arms was responded to by every class 
throughout the entire land. 

‘ Plate, jewels, trinkets, and every article of luxury or utility, con- 
vertible into money, was sacrificed at the shrine of patriotism. Men 
poured in from every quarter, not only Hungarians, but Germans, 
Jews, Wallachians, and Slavonians of every tribe and religious sect. 
In short, every free, enlightened mind rushed with enthusiasm into 
the ranks, and fought for freedom with a heroism which astonished the 
civilized world. Although for the most part mere recruits—noblemen, 
citizens, and traders from the counting-house, agriculturists and shep- 
herds, armed with whatever weapon they could procure in the hurry of 
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the moment, in an incredible short space of time they carried all before 
them. Fortress after fortress, town after town, fell into their hands, 
or declared for the cause of the patriots. The Ban Jellachich and his 
Croatians were everywhere beaten, and the fanatic priest Rajachich, 
the primate, with his Servians, were driven to seek their safety in the 
marshes of the Theiss, the Save, and the Danube, where thousands 
were carried off by hunger and the ague. As to General Mayer- 
hoffer’s recruits, the bandit Rayahs of European Turkey, whose 
rapacious habits, ferocity, and daring, exceeded all the others during 
this cruel crusade against the Hungarian nation, wherever one of 
them was found, he paid the penalty of his crimes by being hung 
like a dog. 

‘It was in vain that the Austrian Government dispatched its finest 
troops and most experienced generals into Hungary; they were driven 
over the frontier, or surrendered themselves by thousands, as prisoners 
of war. Of this we shall give one instance among others, the capitula- 
tion of the Generals Rott and Filipovitz, who with twelve thousand 
men, and twelve field-pieces, yielded to an inferior force of Hun- 
garians, under their gallant leader, the well-known Servian, Perczel. 
In the meantime the heroic Bem, with his little army of Poles, having 
driven the Russians out of Transylvania, pacified that unhappy pro- 
vince, so long the theatre of rapine, fire, and bloodshed. In short, it 
must suffice for our hasty sketch of the memorable events which then 
took place in Hungary, to say, that victory after victory crowned the 
arms of the patriots with a rapidity more like the events of a romance 
than sober reality, which obliged the despairing Austrian to crouch at 
the feet of the Czar, and beg for help. 

‘We will conclude by saying, that the last great victory of the 
Hungarians was fought at Hyges, on the 14th of July, 1849, under 
the command of General Guyon. Here the Austrian army of the 
south, combined with the Slavonian rebel subjects of Hungary, were 
completely beaten, and must have been entirely destroyed had they not 
found shelter under the cannon of the fortified town of Tital, on the 
Theiss, which still remained in possession of the Imperialists.— 
vol. ii. pp. 421—424. 

The Austrian empire consists of six millions of Germans lording 
it over four times that number of people, to whom they are aliens 
in language, for the most part also in religion, and in much 
beside. ‘The most numerous section of these four-and-twenty 
millions are Slavonians, whose natural affinities are more with 
Russia than with Austria; and since the peace of 1815, instead 
of endeavouring to fortify itself by a wise nurturing of loyalty 
among its own subjects, the policy of the Austrian court has been 
to play the toady towards Russia. We scarcely need say that 
such a policy is both mean and suicidal. It has had its reward, 
and will have it. It was well known that help from Russia 
meant mastery from Russia. Nevertheless, the help was sought. 
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Better bow the knee to the Tzar than cede liberty to the subject. 
But what has the imperial government gained by the haughty 
and perfidious course to see its tastes have prompted it? Mr. 
Spencer will answer this question. 


‘If a brave united people, like the Hungarians, have been able to 
contend with the most powerful and best appointed armies that Europe 
had seen since the days of Napoleon, in defence of their constitutional 
privileges, now that they have succeeded in gaining to their cause their 
former enemies the Slavonians, the next struggle may be attended with 
serious results; and how numberless are their wrongs—an outraged 
people—a dismembered country—a second Poland—their chiefs mas- 
sacred, or wandering in penury and exile in the land of the stranger. 
As might be expected, now that a reaction has taken place in the 
popular feeling, in every town, village, or hamlet, throughout the land, 
whether inhabited by Hungarian, Slavonian, or Wallachian, a cry of 
vengeance and the name of Louis Kossuth trembles on every lip— 
their guardian angel, who is to deliver them from the thraldom of 
Austrian bureaucracy, martial law, multiplied taxes, and all the haras- 
sing chicanery of a host of needy German placemen, lording it over 
them in the harsh tones of a language with which they are unac- 
quainted. 

‘Even the Ban, Jellachich, otherwise a most estimable man in 
private life, so recently the hero of the Croatians, is now denounced by 
his own countrymen as a traitor; and Rajachich, the martial patriarch 
of the Voiavodina of the Servians, as a Russian satrap; while the 
name of Gérgy, who sold his country, has already become a by-word 
and a reproach among all classes of the population. 

‘The inhabitants of Western Europe, with all their cares and 
worldly occupations, can form no idea of the excitement of this people, 
who, infuriated by recent disasters, have directed their every thought 
and energy to the means of again wresting their country from the 
grasp of the German stranger. The fair sex even outvie the men in 
their enthusiasm, and truly we cannot but admire the patience of the 
poor Austrian soldier who has to endure scoff and taunt from lips as 
beautiful as ever smiled on man. 

‘In all the large towns we behold multitudes of those lovely 
Amazons, in the deepest mourning, fulfilling their oath never to cast 
it off until Hungary is again independent; others wearing the national 
colours in the various articles of their dress, to manifest at the same 
time their patriotism and contempt for the rule of the German, and all 
are decorated with bracelets and necklaces made from the coins issued 
during the government of Louis Kossuth. - Again, not one of these 
patriots, whether male or female, will now utter a word of German, 
although we found that language universally spoken during our visit 
to Hungary in 1847, not only by the higher classes but by nearly 
every merchant and shopkeeper, and in all the inns throughout the 
country. This war against the German language, and everything 
German, is carried on with equal violence in Pest, the capital of the 
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Hungarians, asin Agram, the capital of the Croatians, and indeed in all 
the towns through which we passed in 1850, and the same degree of 
excitement and discontent exists, notwithstanding that the entire 
country is under martial law, and a hundred and fifty thousand 
Russians lying on the frontier ready to assist the executive in case of 
need. 
‘ This is precisely what might be expected on the reaction which 
followed the war in Hungary, the fate of every government that resorts 
to such expedients to preserve it from falling. The Croatians and 
Servians, who had fought so long and bravely by the side of the 
imperialists, found instead of becoming the lords of the land, which 
they had been led to expect as the reward of their loyalty, that they 
had exchanged the mild rule of the Magyar for the harsh despotism 
and intolerance of the Austrians, with their vexatious bureaucracy— 
army of spies—passports and multiplied taxes.’—vol. ii. pp. 431—433. 

We must allow Mr. Spencer to speak further on this topic. 

‘The Orientals have a beautiful proverb, and a true one, which tells 
us ‘there is a silver lining to every cloud,’ in other words—there is no 

“ misfortune, however great, that has not its bright side, exemplified in 
the present state of the Hungarian people; since the insurrection which 
entailed upon them so many misfortunes, at least has had the effect of 
removing a great evil—national prejudice, and of dispelling the illu- 
sions of Russian Panslavism which had taken such a deep hold on 
the Slavonians of these provinces, and who in their ignorance looked 
forward to the powerful autocrat of the north as the enlightened legis- 
lator! who was to redeem them from the slavery of the Hungarians, 
the Germans, and the Turks. 

‘Let us view it in whatever light we may, the inhabitants of civi- 
lized Europe have abundant reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the Austrian Government, throughout the whole of its lamentable 
contest with the Hungarian nation. As if it were not enough that 
Poland was already dismembered—her sons, exiles in every country in 
Europe, and in the madness of disappointment instigating and aiding 
insurrection wherever they could find an opening, the same unlucky 
ill-advised Government has now created in dismembered Hungary, a 
second Poland—a second note: «Ponies population, inferior to none in 
valour, enterprise, and determination, and who we feel certain will 
never again elect a prince of the House of Hapsburg to reign over 
them.’—vol. ii. pp. 434, 435. 

‘Perhaps one of the most interesting observations that suggests 
itself to the mind of the traveller, who has been in the habit of visiting 
these provinces of Hungary and Austria on the Lower Danube, as we 
have done at different periods since our first visit in 1830, is the 
progress of opinion—the rapid strides the inhabitants have made in 
civilization, industry, and intelligence; this has been in a great measure 
Owing to the progress of steam navigation, which has been the means 
of introducing among them intellectual travellers and merchants, who 

‘ have everywhere disseminated the advanced knowledge of the age, and 
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prepared them for some great fundamental change in their religious 
and political institutions. A peace of five-and-thirty years’ duration 
has also been highly favourable to their enlightenment; they have had 
leisure to look around and compare their situation with that of the 
inhabitants of other countries, to discover the defects in their several 
governments, and the remedies necessary to be applied. 

‘ How futile then are all restrictive measures, intended to enslave 
the mind of man, when we know they only increase his desire to 
become’more intimately acquainted with the knowledge denied him. 
We have seen Austria fence herself in on every side from all com- 
munication with the civilization of Europe, prohibit every work from 
entering her dominions that treated on politics or the reformed religion, 
maintain an army of spies—Jesuits, and monks of every order, and 
altogether establish in appearance one of the most perfect administra- 
tions of despotic rule on record, until the well-ordered! well-governed 
Austria! became a by-word among the nations; the admiration of every 
traveller! Yet of every other state in Europe she was found to be the 
most thoroughly demoralized; her institutions the most rotten; and 
none suffered more from revolution; none lay nearer the brink of total 
ruin.’—vol. ii. pp. 436, 437. 


Mr. Spencer assures us, on authority of the best kind, that 
even the soldiers of Russia were not insensible to the eloquence 
of Kossuth, and began to betray a dangerous admiration of the 
bravery of the Hungarians, coupled with indications no less clear 
of their contempt for the Austrians. But for the present, accord- 
ing to our author, Europe is divided between despotism and an 
Ultramontane Romanism on the one side ; and democracy, with 
all the friends of progress, on the other. 


‘While the princes have invoked the aid of the church and inun- 
dated their States with Jesuits, Monks, and Puseyite propagandists— 
to prevent the emancipation of mind, the liberals have allied them- 
selves with Deutsch Catholicism and Italian Catholicism—a reformed 
creed, which promises to embrace within its fold the whole of the 
middle classes of the population of Germany and Italy, who in every 
country constitute the strength, mind, and energy of a nation. 

In vain the Austrian Government, now too feeble to resort to the 
old system of sanguinary persecution and the inquisition, has endea- 
voured to countermine the enemy by excluding every member of the 
German Reformed Catholic Church from holding any office of emolu- 
ment under the crown. In vain every restrictive measure is put in 
force, to prevent the preaching of the apostles of the new doctrine; 
converts multiply; and not only the inhabitants of towns and cities, 
but those of whole communes and villages, have already embraced the 
tenets of the new creed. Alike in the religious tracts of the reformers 
and in the pulpit, the errors of the Church of Rome, its priestcraft, 
and confessional, are publicly denounced as incompatible with the 
progress of the human mind, morality, and civil freedom; and Pro- 
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testant England—its industry, wealth, civil, and religious liberty, held 
forth as an example of the truth of their assertions. 

‘During my homeward route from Agram, in Croatia, through part 
of Carinthia, Styria, Upper Austria, and Salzburg, I was accompanied, 
as my travelling companion, by a divine of the Roman-catholic 
Church, M. Goetz, prior of the Stift Schotten, in Vienna, a very 
worthy man, as liberal in his religious sentiments as he was intel- 
lectual and devoted to his sacred calling. This circumstance afforded 
me an opportunity of judging of the state of religious feeling among 
the inhabitants of these provinces, formerly so remarkable for their 
attachment to the House of Austria, and to the old creed. 

‘ The change was most remarkable; fifteen years had only passed 
away since I travelled over these provinces, and in my work on Ger- 
many, alluded to the debasing superstitions of their inhabitants, and the 
immorality I witnessed among the thousands of devotees, assembled to 
pray at the shrine of the far-famed Maria Zell, in Styria. At that 
period, the Roman-eatholic clergy of Austria revelled in all the pomp 
and pride of sacerdotal majesty; wherever they appeared, they were 
almost worshipped by these simple mountaineers. Innumerable cru- 
cifixes lined the sides of the highway; blessed Madonnas and relics of 
saints exercised their miraculous powers in nearly all the churches; 
stations with their richly decorated temples were seen rising on 
certain holy mountains, which some sainted hermit, legend, or miracle, 
had consecrated, and to which thousands and tens of thousands of 
pious pilgrims were accustomed to repair at stated periods bare-footed, 
bare-headed, and some even crawling on their knees to offer up their 
devotions. 

© The altars, the shrines, and the crucifixes, remain. Madonnas and 
relics perform their miracles in obedience to imperial authority! but 
the spirit that attracted the votaries of former days is now exchanged 
for indifference and contempt; a fact which we heard repeated at all 
the monasteries and ecclesiastical institutions we visited, the holy 
fathers deeply deploring the spread of heresy, democracy, and socialism, 
among the people. It is true the inhabitants of isolated mountain villages 
still adhere to the superstitions of their fathers, but wherever we find the 
people mingling with the more intelligent population of the towns, they 
had caught the infection; and the Propagandists must have been nume- 
rous, and indefatigable in their exertions, to have caused such an 
extraordinary revolution in the minds of the once benighted inhabitants 
of these mountain provinces of Austria, more especially when we 
remember the short time that has elapsed since my last visit. 

‘It is certain that we have now entered upon an extraordinary epoch, 
when the mind of man in the countries of civilized Europe has ceased 
to be influenced by the traditions and recollections of the past, when a 
sudden, nay, a violent change in the civil and religious policy of the 
nations of Europe may be anticipated, destined, we hope, to elevate 
man toa higher scale of civilization; much, however, depends upon 
the views and policy of the various rulers in Europe, who may be said 
to hold in their hands the destinies of the social world. They must 
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not, however, be deterred from aiding the cause of civil and religious 
liberty by taking their instructions from the prudent Czar of Russia, 
whose policy must be to remove, as far as possible, from his own 
subjects, in their present crude state of civilization, the slightest 
approach towards a liberal system of government; neither must they 
be frightened by the representations either of timid conservatives or 
dreaming priests, who fancy they see in a people, who have outstripped 
them in the march of mind, the elements of everything subversive of 
social order; and who would oppose, as a barrier to further progress, 
the degrading bigotry and superstition of the middle ages.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 440—443. 


To the question, ‘ What is to be done with Turkey? Mr. 
Spencer replies in substance, that he would have Turkey in 
Europe separated from Turkey in Asia;—that Turkey in Asia 
he would leave to the Mohammedan, but that the European 
territory of the Sultan would thrive best as a federal Christian 
monarchy. ‘The great majority of the people in this territory 
are nominally Christian, and in all of them there is the passion 
for freedom that never finds rest under a Mohammedan 


ascendancy. But we shall allow Mr. Spencer to state his own 
case. 


‘ There are seven millions of Bulgarians and Servians, of the Sla- 
vonian race, who have the Danube, the Save, the Adriatic, the Black 
Sea, and the mountains of Albania, Macedonia, and Thrace, as a 
boundary. Altogether they would form a most compact respectable 
kingdom, and that they are not deficient in the necessary adminis- 
trative qualities, we have an example in the flourishing principality of 
modern Servia, a government which has done more to regenerate its 
people by founding seminaries, establishing colleges, constructing 
roads, bridges, and public buildings, encouraging commerce, agricul- 
ture, and industry, during the few years of its existence, than the 
Turks have done since the commencement of their rule in these 
provinces. 

‘ But what is to be done with the six hundred thousand Mahometans 
in Bosnia and Upper Mesia, and Herzegowina? Happily, for the 
success of our theory, they are also Slavonians of the Servian race, 
and as we have already shown in these volumes, not very stedfast in 
the faith of Islamism, nor love and fidelity towards an Osmanili ruler, 
and who we feel convinced would join in the war cry of their Christian 
brethren, ‘ Christos nekoi! Christos Bassalevei!’ if they found it to be 
their interest. 

‘Then we have Albania, containing a population of about one 
million six hundred thousand, so admirably defended by an encircling 
chain of mountains, which separates it from the countries inhabited 
by the Slavonian and Greek nationalities, together with a long line of 
coast on the Adriatic fora boundary. Here we have also a Maho- 
metan population numbering, more or less, six hundred thousand; 
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and the remaining million, composed of members of the Greek and 
Latin Churches, whom we regret to say are by no means the best 
friends. As to the Albanian Mussulmans, from what we have seen 
and heard while travelling among them, we feel certain that the 
religious feelings of the majority would give way to their patriotism, 
if they saw a prospect of once more becoming a nation. 

‘The Greek nationality might easily be arranged by rounding the 
present territory of Modern Greece with Thessaly, part of Epirus, and 
Macedonia, where the inhabitants are, for the most part, Greek in 
language, religion, customs, and manners. 

‘The Ancient Thrace with Constantinople, where the Osmanli may 
be said to form the majority of the inhabitants with their Asiatic pos- 
sessions, and the islands in the Archipelago, would still leave Turkey 
a respectable power, and being more concentrated and united in the 
bonds of one common faith and nationality, add to its strength. Besides, 
we must not forget to mention, in any arrangement of this description, 
the Sultan, as Imperial Lord, might still draw from these provinces a 
very considerable revenue in the shape of tribute, as he now does from 
the free States of Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, a method of 
acquiring revenue peculiarly suitable to the indolent nature of an 
Osmanili. 

‘If it were possible to effect such a consolidation of these provinces, 
it would call into existence several new Christian States with their 
energetic inhabitants, and at the same time increase the wealth and 
commercial prosperity of civilized Europe, by opening channels of 
commerce into regions hitherto known only by name. 

‘ The Turks, in addition to their ignorance and self-sufficiency, want 
the energy indispensable in a people destined to lead the way in the 
regeneration of a country. Besides, we have numerous examples, 
both in ancient and modern history, to prove that small States being 
more consolidated, and under the immediate influence and observation 
of an intelligent ruler, advance more rapidly in civilization than vast 
unwieldly empires, where power is necessarily delegated to subordi- 
nates, who too often have no other object than to acquire wealth. 

‘ We hope these hints will be mutually considered by the intelligent 
reader, and attract the attention of the enlightened press of England, 
as we are sincerely desirous to behold these fine provinces with their 
interesting inhabitants preserved from anarchy. We are also anxious 
to see averted the probable calamity of a long and ruinous war 
respecting their territorial possession; and we cannot but feel assured 
that every unprejudiced traveller, who may have wandered in these 
provinces, and studied the character and tendencies of the people, how- 
ever desirous he may be to maintain the integrity of the Turkish 
empire, will confirm our statements, and agree with us that the 
Osmanli nationality now reduced in these provinces, according to the 
statement of well-informed natives, resident Franks, and Consuls, to 
something under a million, and who endeavour by every contemptible 
expedient to rule over a vigorous population of nearly nine millions, 
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differing from them in race, and nearly so in creed, cannot much 
longer maintain their position. 

‘Democrats in the strictest sense of the word, a commonwealth of 
interests would best agree with the ideas of government entertained 
by the various nationalities inhabiting European Turkey; besides, the 
mountainous character of the country offers peculiar facilities for the 
formation of separate independent communities. It must also not be 
forgotten, that such a form of administration would serve at the same 
time as an antagonist principle to the despotism of Russia, for which 
government they never have manifested any sympathy, however much 
they may be drawn towards it by the tie of a common religion. 

‘If we turn from Turkey to Austria we shall find that power in a 
similar position, obliged to maintain its rule by the sword over a 
population of Hungarians, Italians, Poles, Roumani, and Slavonians 
of every tribe, numbering about thirty millions, and equally ruined in 
its finances; if we saw the Turkish piastre during our travels in 
Turkey, reduced in value to a few pence, we beheld on our homeward 
tour through Austria, the currency of that empire, whether ducats, 

‘guldens, zwanzigers, or kreutzers, all represented by paper! 

‘There are some nations to whom despotism in the hands of a 
vigorous prudent sovereign of the same race, may consist with the 
prosperity and happiness of the people, but we feel convinced that no 
system of administration, however tolerant, just, and liberal, can ever 
reconcile an Italian, Hungarian, or Slavonian, to an Austrian ruler. 
The same line of argument may be applied with even more force to 
the ill-fated Sultan of Turkey, who in his character of Moslem Prince, 
however amiable, just, and clement he may be as a ruler, can never 
hope for attachment or sympathy from a Christian, whatever may be 
his race or nationality. —vol. ii. pp. 451—455. 


These grave facts, suggesting so much as to the probable future, 
will not, we feel assured, be slighted by our.readers. And here 
we take our leave of Mr. Spencer, heartily commending his 
volumes to the attention of every man interested in the progress 


of civilization, and of general liberty, among the peoples of 
Europe. 
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and the remaining million, composed of members of the Greek and 
Latin Churches, whom we regret to say are by no means the best 
friends. As to the Albanian Mussulmans, from what we have seen 
and heard while travelling among them, we feel certain that the 
religious feelings of the majority would give way to their patriotism, 
if they saw a prospect of once more becoming a nation. 

‘The Greek nationality might easily be arranged by rounding the 
present territory of Modern Greece with Thessaly, part of Epirus, and 
Macedonia, where the inhabitants are, for the most part, Greek in 
language, religion, customs, and manners. 

‘The Ancient Thrace with Constantinople, where the Osmanli may 
be said to form the majority of the inhabitants with their Asiatic pos- 
sessions, and the islands in the Archipelago, would still leave Turkey 
a respectable power, and being more concentrated and united in the 
bonds of one common faith and nationality, add to its strength. Besides, 
we must not forget to mention, in any arrangement of this description, 
the Sultan, as Imperial Lord, might still draw from these provinces a 
very considerable revenue in the shape of tribute, as he now does from 
the free States of Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, a method of 
acquiring revenue peculiarly suitable to the indolent nature of an 
Osmanili. 

‘If it were possible to effect such a consolidation of these provinces, 
it would call into existence several new Christian States with their 
energetic inhabitants, and at the same time increase the wealth and 
commercial prosperity of civilized Europe, by opening channels of 
commerce into regions hitherto known only by name. 

‘ The Turks, in addition to their ignorance and self-sufficiency, want 
the energy indispensable in a people destined to lead the way in the 
regeneration of a country. Besides, we have numerous examples, 
both in ancient and modern history, to prove that small States being 
more consolidated, and under the immediate influence and observation 
of an intelligent ruler, advance more rapidly in civilization than vast 
unwieldly empires, where power is necessarily delegated to subordi- 
nates, who too often have no other object than to acquire wealth. 

‘ We hope these hints will be mutually considered by the intelligent 
reader, and attract the attention of the enlightened press of England, 
as we are sincerely desirous to behold these fine provinces with their 
interesting inhabitants preserved from anarchy. We are also anxious 
to see averted the probable calamity of a long and ruinous war 
respecting their territorial possession; and we cannot but feel assured 
that every unprejudiced traveller, who may have wandered in these 
provinces, and studied the character and tendencies of the people, how- 
ever desirous he may be to maintain the integrity of the Turkish 
empire, will confirm our statements, and agree with us that the 
Osmanli nationality now reduced in these provinces, according to the 
statement of well-informed natives, resident Franks, and Consuls, to 
something under a million, and who endeavour by every contemptible 
expedient to rule over a yigorous population of nearly nine millions, 
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differing from them in race, and nearly so in creed, cannot much 
longer maintain their position. 

‘ Democrats in the strictest sense of the word, a commonwealth of 
interests would best agree with the ideas of government entertained 
by the various nationalities inhabiting European Turkey; besides, the 
mountainous character of the country offers peculiar facilities for the 
formation of separate independent communities. It must also not be 
forgotten, that such a form of administration would serve at the same 
time as an antagonist principle to the despotism of Russia, for which 
government they never have manifested any sympathy, however much 
they may be drawn towards it by the tie of a common religion. 

‘If we turn from Turkey to Austria we shall find that power in a 
similar position, obliged to maintain its rule by the sword over a 
population of Hungarians, Italians, Poles, Roumani, and Slavonians 
of every tribe, numbering about thirty millions, and equally ruined in 
its finances; if we saw the Turkish piastre during our travels in 
Turkey, reduced in value to a few pence, we beheld on our homeward 
tour through Austria, the currency of that empire, whether ducats, 
‘guidens, zwanzigers, or kreutzers, all represented by paper! 

‘There are some nations to whom despotism in the hands of a 
vigorous prudent sovereign of the same race, may consist with the 
prosperity and happiness of the people, but we feel convinced that no 
system of administration, however tolerant, just, and liberal, can ever 
reconcile an Italian, Hungarian, or Slavonian, to an Austrian ruler. 
The same line of argument may be applied with even more force to 
the ill-fated Sultan of Turkey, who in his character of Moslem Prince, 
however amiable, just, and clement he may be as a ruler, can never 
hope for attachment or sympathy from a Christian, whatever may be 
his race or nationality.’—vol. ii. pp. 451—455. 


These grave facts, suggesting so much as to the probable future, 
will not, we feel assured, be slighted by our.readers. And here 
we take our leave of Mr. Spencer, heantily commending his 


volumes to the attention of every man interested in the progress 
of civilization, and of general liberty, among the peoples of 
Europe. 
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Art. VIT.—(1.) Die Deutsche Reformation der Kirche nach ihrem 
‘esen und ihrem werthe historisch dargestellt. Von Bret- 
SCHNEIDER. Leipsic 1844. 

(2.) Canones et Decreta S.S. Concilii Tridentini, ad optimorum 
libror. fidem accuratissime recudi curavit A. Bispinc. Munster. 
1845-6. 

(3.) Pit Noni Sanct. Epistole Encyclice ad omnes, &c. Bonn. 1847, 
1850. 

(4.) Kampf und Siege des Glaubens. Sulzbach. 1839. 

(5.) Glaubens-Einheit als Grundlage des Christenthums, in bezug auf 
dltere und neuere hiéresien. Von Kirt. Luzern. 1839. 

(6.) The Errors of Romanism, By ArcusisHop WuHarTELy. 
London. 1830, 1845. 


UNDENIABLE as it is that the Church of Rome is at this moment 
as inveterately and as bitterly hostile to all who are not within 
her pale, as she has been in any past age, the aspect of the hour 
seems to require that we should submit to our readers some evidence 
bearing on the fact. And as we write for Englishmen chiefly, it 
may be proper briefly to state in what position England stands to 
the Papal see. England, at this moment, is a condemned and 
excommunicated kingdom ; and had the present Pope the power, 
- he would transfer the crown from the brows of Queen Victoria, 
as certainly as Innocent III. gave the sceptre of John Lackland, 
king of England, in 1208, to the then Catholic king of France. 
First, we will set down one or two facts of a general bearing. 
The Pope claims, in virtue of his being God’s vicegerent, to have 
and to hold supreme power over all lands, countries, kingdoms, 
and commonwealths, throughout the whole earth. This claim, of 
course, includes the British dominions. In the view of the Papal 
court, Victoria has no rightful authority in these realms, because 
she does not hold her crown as a vassal of the Pope, her liege lord. 
Proof sufficient on this point was given in our last number.* This 
claim was renewed and repeated by Pius V., when the Spanish 
and Portuguese chose him as an arbitrator in their rival claims to 
the American colonies. On that occasion, ‘the Vicar of God 
and Christ’ spoke, in terms conformed to his commanding position, 
thus :—‘ We, of our own free will, and of our liberality, by the 
‘authority of the omnipotent God, and of the Vicarship of Jesus 
‘ Christ, which we hold on the earth, give, in virtue of the present 
act, to you and to your heirs for ever, all islands and continents, 
‘and make and appoint you their proprietors.’t Here is actually 


* Popery in its Nature and Development. 
+ See the Original, in Bullarium Magnum Romanun, i. p. 459. 
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exerted the assumed power of the Popes to give and take awa 

lands, countries, dominions, and crowns; to raise up and pull 
down; to elevate and abase at their own good pleasure, and in 
right of their spiritual office. The wide extent to which this 
usurpation is carried may be learnt from the famous Bull, termed 
In Coena Domini, or ‘Maundy-Thursday’s Bull.’ As early as 
the fourteenth century the popes celebrated Thursday in Passion 
week by publishing a bull, in which they pronounced a ban and 
a curse on all who disowned the assumed rights of the Roman 
see. The several bulls issued on that day were in succession 
enlarged. Pius V. made the bull known anew, and ordered that 
every Maundy Thursday it should be publicly read in all 
Catholic churches of all countries. In the year 1627 it was 
renewed by Pope Urban VII., and this is the last edition.” 
Herein the Pope, ‘on the part of God, and by his own authority, 
and the authority of the apostles Peter and Paul,’ excommuni- 
cates and curses all the disciples of Huss, Wycliffe, Luther, 
Zwingle, Calvin; all Huguenots, Anabaptists, Trinitarians, and 
all other heretics ; lays under his bar ail who believ# ‘it them, 
all who receive them, all who give them shelter ;- reid, ‘possess, 
print, or in any way publicly or privately:.defend their heretical 
books without express permission obtained from himself; asiweli 
as all schismatics who withdraw from communion with the 
Romish church. ‘The same curse is pronounced on all uni- 
versities, colleges, chapters, and all who appeal from a Papal 
decision to a general council, or give advice and support to any 
appeal of the kind. ‘In the same way, (so runs the bull,) we 
‘excommunicate and condemn all princes who in their lands 
‘demand, impose, or augment taxes, except in such cases as they 
‘are allowed by right or the express permission of the apostolic 
‘chair.’ Further, the same penalty is pronounced on all who 
attempt to stop provisions or other necessaries in their way to the 
Papal court; on all who attack cardinals, legates, and other pre- 
lates ; on all who apply to civil tribunals in consequence of any 
papal ordination; compel the clergy to appear before any civil 
tribunal; make laws against the independence of the church (or 
the state); hinder the bishops in the exercise of their jurisdiction ; 
seize the revenues of the apostolic chair due from churches and 
monasteries, even though they were emperors and kings : also, all 
magistrates and su ordinate authorities who interfere with the 
penal administration of the clergy; and all who assail, disturb, 
or take possession of the papal territory. In order to give the 
greater efficacy to this bull, it was decreed that no one except 


the pope, and he only on the approach of death, should have 
* Bullarium Magnum Romanum, iv. p. 113, seq. 
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power to absolve from the curses therein pronounced; that all 
privileges which stand in the way of its execution were abrogated ; 
and that every bishop should make the bull public in the 
churches once or oftener every year. This decree has never 
been revoked. It is the Magna Charta of the papacy. It is 
one of its fundamental laws. Summum jus summa injuria. 
The pope’s rights are the wrongs of the world. Had the bull 
In Cena Domini been fully carried into effect, it would have 
turned the whole civilized world upside down, and laid Europe, 
nay Christendom, bound hand and foot at the base of St. 
Peter’s chair. This result has been prevented only by stern 
and ceaseless opposition on the part of all governments, Catholic 
as well as Protestant. But as Rome’s motto is Nulla vestigia 
retrorsum, it only ‘ bides its time ;’ there is the sword ready to be 
drawn whenever a promise may appear of its being efficiently 
=. Again and again has it been drawn. ‘Times almost 
without number hasit been drawn. On July 13, 1528, Clemens 
VII. empowered the Bishop of Brixen, in the Tyrol, ‘to com- 
‘ mand ail believers ‘tp seide the goods of the Lutherans, and to 
‘reduce ikeir persduis into perpetual slavery.* Paul IIL, by a 
bul bearing date Anyust 80, 1536, required ‘all princes, in 
‘vitiue of the holy ebedience they owed to him, to compel the 
‘King of England (Henry VIII.) and his adherents to return to 
‘their allegiance to the successor of Saint Peter, and gave 
‘authority to the said princes to strip the disobedient of their 
‘property, and make them into slaves.’ (Rom. Bull. i. 530.) 
The peculiar position of Queen Elizabeth seemed to present a 
very favourable opportunity to the pope. Bastardized by her own 
father, she succeeded to a crown whose foundations were ill 
settled, and whose honours were claimed by Mary Queen of 
Scots, then the great centre of papal hopes and aspirations. 
Around that centre, with the Guises and the Medici for its chief 
promoters, was formed a great papal conspiracy, of which the 
object was the dethronement of Elizabeth and the oi. ag of 
. protestantism. At the head of that conspiracy stood the pope. 
And now let us observe how faithfully he attempted to give 
effect to the curse of the Maundy-Thursday Bull, and to what the 
effort led. In the year 1569, Pius V., who was afterwards 
canonized, declared that Elizabeth had, as a heretic, lost all her 
rights to the crown of England, that she was to be regarded as a 
heathen, and that obedience was not due to her. In 1570, she 
was laid under an excommunication, which more than once occa- 
sioned outbreaks among her Catholic subjects. Still more 
dangerous was it for her and her realm, when, in 1588, at the 
* Bullarium Magnum Romanum, (ed. 1742,) vol. i. p. 675. 
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time when King Philip of Spain was preparing the armada for 
the conquest of Toglen , Pope Sixtus V. repeated that excommu- 
nication in a special bull, declared the queen dethroned, com- 
manded every one to withdraw from her, and promised England 
to Philip if he was willing to hold his kingdom as a fief from the 
Roman court. To assist the Spaniard in his aggression, the 
pope contributed a million of scudi; and to aid in the spiritual 
subjugation of Englishmen, the pope put on board the fleet 
a vicar-general of the Inquisition, and above one hundred monks 
and Jesuits. What a wonderful providence was that by which 
this nation was saved from the jaws of the leviathan! May our 
gratitude make us cautious and wary! The monster has not been 
destroyed ; still does he crouch in his lair, ready at any moment to 
spring forth. These curses and acts of deposition have never 
been annulled. Should Prince Louis Napoleon, from prudential 
considerations, turn the warlike impulses of the French against 
England, attack our colonies or our country, and find favour 
with Pope Pius IX. in his enterprise, he would not want either 
a religious pretext or a religious sanction; nor should he, in 
his riot of despotism, see fit to place himself at the head of a 
Catholic league, would he have any difficulty to find in the papal 
archives documents which authorize or command all good Catho- 
lics to seize the lands of Protestant princes, and cast them down 
from their thrones. It is equally certain, that should he, or any 
other reckless despot, resolve, in conjunction with the pope, to 
invade the dominions of any Catholic power, he might readily 
be provided with a papal sanction from the numerous bans, 
interdicts, and bulls which Rome has issued. ‘True it is, that 
now for a long time the popes have not hurled their thunders 
at Protestant nations, except so far as they are included in such 
general bulls as the bull Jn Cana Domini; but this abstention 
is owing merely to their want of civil power in those countries. 
Let popery make converts and become dominant in England, 
and the sceptre of its queen will be transferred by the Camarilla 
of Rome to whomsoever it may appoint. ; 

In proof that it is the power, and not the will, that is wanting 
at Rome, we adduce the excommunication levelled against 
Napoleon Bonaparte, by Pius VII, on the 10th of June, 1809, 
‘by the authority of Almighty God, of the holy apostles Peter 
and Paul, and by our own.’ 

The commencement of the revolutionary period, indeed, 
which opened at the close of the last century, which still 
endures, and of which, in some sense, Bonaparte may be con- 
sidered as the military representative, applieda touchstone to the 
essential principles of the papal polity. That period has brought 
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into prominence the claims of the people to govern themselves. 
The manner in which these claims have been asserted we here 
- neither justify nor condemn. We mark the claims, and we 
characterize them. They were claims to self-government. As 
such, they stood in direct hostility with the claims of Rome. If 
the people had a right to construct their own forms of govern- 
ment, and directly or indirectly to administer the laws, then the 
popes were no longer God’s vicegerents on earth, and could in 
no way pretend to bestow crowns or take crowns away, punish 
subjects for their rebellion, or absolve subjects from their 
allegiance. Hence ensued an internecine war between the 
papal claims and the people’s rights. Into that war Rome has 
entered without the smallest abatement of its pretensions, without 
the slightest qualification of its claims. And ever, as the strife 
has proceeded, has Rome pursued its own changeless, adamantine 
purpose of bringing all the world into complete subjugation to its 
authority; augmenting, on all occasions, its aggressive forces in 
every possible way, down to the present hour, when, under Pius 
IX., ‘the court of cardinal princes’ has assumed unwonted acti- 
vity, and has dispatched its emissaries into all parts, nor least 
into these lands, charged with the duty of uprooting and 
ere every thing that is not in origin, essence, and operation, 
apal. 

. These facts from the recent history of Romanism are enough to 
suggest what the social influence of this system must be in rela- 
tion to the civilized world. They set forth the popes and their 
fellow-workers as an Ishmaelite race, whose hand is against every 
one not linked with themselves. They exhibit Rome as one of 
the piratical states, like Tunis and Algiers, recognising no rights 
but its own, bound by no obligations but such as promote its 
aggrandizement, and ever ready to assail friend or foe if any 
booty is likely to be thereby gained. In the present state of 
the nations of the world, in which are found professors of very 
diverse forms of faith, all of which forms of faith are condemned 
and their adherents anathematized, and in theory disinherited of 
their goods by the papal see,—we can regard that court, that sove- 
reign, only as outlaws, who, because they ever watch for their 
prey, are never to be lost sight of, never to be encouraged, never 
, to be treated with, but to be withstood by all honourable and 
Christian resources, for the sake of God, our country, and the 
common good. 

That such a court has been, is, and ever must be, hostile to civil 
liberty, is a mere corollary from the preceding positions. Con- 
stitutional government is, of necessity, incompatible with the 
papacy. Self-government is the essence of constitutional govern- 
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ment. How can self-government consist with the recognition of 
the pope as master of the world? If Rome is the only centre of 
legitimate power on earth, then the British Parliament has no 
legitimate power as emanating from the British people. The 
conclusion, particular in form, is universal in application. True it 
is, that Catholicism exists in the republican states of North 
America. But Catholicism and the papacy are not identical. 
It is a part of the chief policy of Rome to accommodate itself to 
all forms of society, from the despotism of Austria to the repub- 
licanism of Switzerland, just as it frames its outer guise to suit 
— in China, and feticism in Africa. Like the fabled 

roteus, it takes a thousand forms, and ten thousand colours. 
But in all its varieties it has for its purpose and end its own 
aggrandizement. Whether depressed, or in the ascendant, 
whether tolerated or subsidized, it ever intends and seeks one 
sole object, namely, to establish its own dominion on the ruins of 
every other. This all will acknowledge, so far as its belief is 
concerned. But a slavish faith makes a slavish people. There 
is, however, no need of reasoning. ‘The broad page of history 
declares that the claims of Rome can be satisfied only in the 
civil as well as the spiritual subjugation of the world. The posi- 
tion is unimpeached by the fact that individual catholics may have 
defended the liberties of their several countries with their lives. 
We speak not of individual men, but of a system. Catholics 
as well as Protestants have even assailed the papacy itself. Their 
hostility only illustrates the justness and the necessity of our hos- 
tility. If they fear and resist Rome, how much more we, who are 
each ‘ a child of the curse, and a slave of the devil.’* 

But in truth, refractory Catholics are, in the eyes of Rome, no 
Catholics. ‘ We must treat as heathens and heretics those who 
do not listen to the voice of the Roman Church.’} ‘The conduct 
even of Catholic states is no certain indication of the import of 
that voice; for Rome has never hesitated to array Catholic against 
Catholic, Catholic princes against Catholic princes, any more 
than to command her own slavish adherents to assail and subdue 
Protestant states, whenever she has thought she could thereby 
augment her own territorial possessions, or rivet one link of her 
ecclesiastical chain. And thus has it come to pass that at the 
present moment, when again Rome seems to recover breath, and 
therein to take a new hope of her long-contemplated final con- 
quest, she has become the centre of the plots that are formed, 
and the efforts that are made, against the civil liberties of the 


* Carove, ut infra. 
+ Explications des premiéres Verités de la Religion, a l’usage des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes; ou Catechisme de Namur, third edition, 1843, 
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world. Throughout the whole of Europe a war of principles is 
even now going on, with Rome for the champion of despotism. 
And just as in any country Romish influence predominates, is 
its liberty curtailed, crushed, or annihilated. ustria is under 
the heels of a military and cruel despotism, and Austria is a child 
of Rome. Italy is torn, plundered, and oppressed by the armies 
of a foreign tyrant; and Italy is the focusofthe Romish influence. 
In France, a barbarous army has replied to the infamous call of a 
political adventurer, who trades in oppression; and France is 
under the incubus of the Jesuits and priests of Rome. And why 
do there linger some traces of freedom in Germany, though sur- 
rounded by despots, and governed by a clerical tool—but because, 
under the noble inspirations of Luther, it threw off the Roman 
yoke, and still retains in its bosom some pulsations of the Pro- 
testant love of liberty? Our own England, ‘ great, glorious, and 
free,—the freest of nations, is least Catholic, and scarcely at all 
Romish, Long may she retain all her hatred of the papacy; may 
that ‘ root of bitterness’ be extruded from her soil; and then— 
but not till then—will she securely keep, and wisely augment and 
extend, her present social liberties. 

Rome is not only hostile to civil liberty ; it is also, and with 
its principles ever must be, an enemy to good government. The 
papacy, inasmuch as it seeks civil domination by means of spi- 
ritual power, and spiritual power by means of civil domination, 
always and in all conjunctures seeking its own, cannot fail to be 
a cause of social disquiet, alarm, outbreaks, insurrections, and it 
may be rebellion, in every country, which, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, is not immediately and entirely subservient to its will. 
We say that such is the irresistible tendency and result of 
attempts to carry its principles into effect. In any and in every 
case it must be so. Drop the word ‘ papacy.’ View the matter 
in the abstract. Call the power simply A, in order that, divested 
of all associations, it may be viewed in the cold but clear light 
of mere logic. A is a power placed in the centre of surrounding 
states. A assumes to dave a right from God to declare truths, 
give laws, and set up institutions essential to human welfare in this 
ife, and the life to come. And this right A only is in possession 
of. In the supposed case, A is under the most solemn of obliga- 
tions to make its will and its sway universal. To be despotic, 
if needful, is, in such a case, to be just. The employment of 
force is an act of kindness. The endurance of diversity is treason. 
Fatal error must be exterminated. Hostile principles of govern- 
ment must be suppressed. Aggression, invasion, war to the 
knife, may be painful, but if they are necessary, they are also 
righteous resources, not to be put Sor nor disallowed by any of 
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the man-made and superficial distinctions of rank, creed, or 
country. Once believe that you are infallible, that you have 
from God a mission to bring all men into your way of thinking 
and acting, and what is there you will not do, nay, speaking 
from a gs own point of view, what is there you ought not to do, 
in order to obey God rather than man, and to make the divine 
will, as revealed to you, the one sole law of the world? Such is 
the position in which Rome has set herself before the eyes of 
the whole world. To say that she is tyrannical, aggressive, 
usurping, disorganizing, revolutionary, is only to say that she is 
Rome; that she is true to her principles ; that she gives effect to 
her convictions; it is only to declare from your point of view 
that which she has deelared of herself, and that which in act as 
well as in word she constantly maintains. In so clear a case, 
there is no need of instances. Given the principles, the result 
ensues as necessarily as from an algebraic formula. Only from 
want of power can principles such as those of Rome fail of their 
effect. And precisely by the want of sufficient power it is that 
the usurpations of the ay have, since the days of Hildebrand, 
been restricted. It is still the same. As the circle of its power 
widens or contracts, and at the very points where it widens or 
contracts, does the papal domination advance, stop, recede ; 
always, however, retaining the earnest desire, as from the elasti- 
city of an internal spring, to recover lost ground and to gain new 
territory. 

But history is full of instances which show how perilous to 
states of all kinds has been the imperium in imperio to which 
Rome pretends, and which more or less she still possesses in 
countries which stand low in culture. Did not Gregory VII. 
excommunicate the emperor Henry IV., catholic though he was? 
Did he not absolve the emperor’s subjects from their allegiance ? 
Did he not degrade him by the imposition of a disgraceful act of 
submission ? To mention one or two less known cases. Po 
Clement V. quarrelled with the republic of Venice about the 
possession of Ferrara. It was a mere worldly dispute. But 
spiritual arms were ready to enforce a temporal claim. In the 
year 1309, the Pope, with that view, published a ban and an 
interdict against Venice, and in the bull then put forth, declared 
its magistrates without honour, without rights, without jurisdic- 
tion, and required all Catholic princes to strip the Venetians of 
their land and their personal property, and to make them slaves 
wherever they were veer) 


In the same manner, Gregory XI, in an anathema dated 
March 31st, 1376, pronounced the Florentines devoid of honour 
and devoid of rights; affirmed that they and their descendants 
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were incapable of rising to honour, or holding property; and 
commanded all true believers to seize their possessions, and to 
reduce the Florentines themselves into slavery. 

The following are the terms which Pope Clement VI., in 

1346, employed against the excellent Emperor Lewis, the Bava- 
rian :— 
‘Let him be infamous; let him not have power to hold any public 
office, to choose any public officer, to give evidence, to receive any 
inheritance, to make a will. Let no one be held bound to render to 
him any account, but let him be compelled to answer to others; no 
decision uttered by him shall have validity, no pleader shall serve him 
in a lawsuit, no notary shall draw up for him any document. All 
jurisdiction shall be taken out of his hands, all his goods shall be con- 
fiscated; none of his children and descendants shall be admitted to any 
office in church or state. All the faithful are forbidden, except for 
his conversion, to have any intercourse with him, and when he dies he 
shall not receive Christian burial. All Christian powers are com- 
manded to drive Lewis out of all lands subject to his sway. I call on 
the power of God to bring to shame the senselessness of the said Lewis, 
to cast him down by the power of his righteousness, and to cause him 
to fall into the hands of his foes and persecutors. May the blow 
which he knows not fall on him. Cursed be he in his incoming, 
cursed be he in his outgoing. May God smite him with the loss of 
reason, and with raging of soul. May heaven hurl its thunderbolts at 
his head. May the wrath of Almighty God, and of the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, burn in him in this life and in the life to come. May 
the wide world contend against him. May the earth open and 
swallow him alive. Let his name perish from his generation: let the 
memory of him vanish from among men. May all the elements be his 
foes. Let his dwelling be desolate; let his sons be expelled from their 
abodes, and before his own eyes may they fall into the hands of their 
deadly enemies.’ 


The Pope, Sixtus IV., who reigned from the year 1471 to the 
year 1484, wished to raise his family from their low condition to 
the highest rank, and to make himself master of Florence. In 
the pursuit of his objects, he at last entered into a conspiracy 
against the Medici family, who held supreme power in that city. 
On a solemn occasion, on April 26th, 1476, Julian and Lorenzo 
Medici were to be assassinated in the church. The blow missed 
its aim, and the conspirators fell a sacrifice to the rage of the 
people. Among the victims, was the Archbishop of Pisa, Sal- 
viati. ‘The name of the pope was disgraced in the estimation of 
the world. But he had his revenge. He sent forth a raging 
bull against the Florentines, for they had fallen on a priest; he 
put the state under ban and interdict, and declared the Medici, 
the authorities, and all who had taken part in the punishment of 
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the conspirators, sacrilegious and accursed archtraitors, whose 
homes should be torn down, to whom no one should pay a debt, 
no one be responsible in a court of law; adding that neither 
they nor their sons, or sons’ sons, should be admitted to any 
temporal or spiritual office. The result was, that the Florentines 
proved the complicity of the pope in the attempted murder, and 
pronounced the ban and interdict invalid. 

Pope Paul III., who was seated in the so-called chair of St. 
Peter in 1534, made the aggrandizement of his own family, and 
of the papacy, the great object of his reign. For this purpose he 
took part with the Emperor Charles V. against the Protestants, 
and so soon as that sovereign seemed to have accomplished the 
work of Rome in suppressing heresy, he turned round, and joined 
France, the enemy of Charles V., against the emperor, lest the 
emperor, in the power gained by his victories, should be too 
formidable to himself, and so afforded to Protestantism time and 
opportunity to raise its head ; thus combining with one Catholic 
monarch to assail the Protestants, and then virtually giving suc- 
cour to the Protestants, in order to enable another Catholic 
monarch to debilitate the instrument he had used, and of which 
he had become afraid. 


‘There is no doubt,’ we quote the words of Ranke,* ‘ as to his 
motives. The ecclesiastical duties of the popedom were again in direct 
collision with its political interests. All Protestant Germany really 
subjugated by the emperor, and entirely obedient to his behests, 
seemed by no means desirable in the eyes of the pope; his astute cal- 
culations had taught him to look for something wholly different—that 
Charles might gain certain successes whence advantage would accrue 
to the Catholic Church; this he hoped and expected; but he also 
believed, as he admits himself, that the emperor would fall into diffi- 
culties innumerable, and be surrounded with such perplexities as 
would leave him, Paul, at perfect liberty for the pursuance of his own 
projects. Fortune mocked at all these deeply pondered plans; he had 
now to fear, and France pointed out the fact to his notice, that the 
imperial predominance would be extended to Italy also, and make 
itself felt in his spiritual affairs, as well as those temporal. Nor was 
this all ; the Council (of Trent removed, for his own purposes, by 
Paul to Bologna) occasioned him increasing anxiety; it had long op- 
pressed him, and he had, more than once, bethought him of means by 
which to dissolve it. The victories of Charles were constantly adding 
to the boldness of the imperial bishops, who now proposed measures of 
unusual audacity. Under the title of Censure, the Spanish prelates 
brought forward certain articles tending, in their collective form, to a 

* The History of the Popes, their Church and State, and esp:cially of their 
Conflicts with Protestantism in the Sixteenth aud Seventeenth Centuries, by 
Leopold Ranke, translated by E. Foster. London: Bohn; vol. i. 192 et seg. The 
whole chapter should be carefully read, and, indeed, the entire work. 
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circumscription of the papal dignity. The Reformation, by which Rome 
had so long been held in fear, seemed now indeed to have become 
inevitable. Strangely do the words sound that relate the following 
facts—yet are they perfectly true. At the moment when all North 
Germany was trembling at the prospect of restoration to the papal 
authority, at that moment the pope was and felt himself an ally of the 
Protestants! Francis I. was at this time using his utmost efforts to 
combine the whole world in a league against Charles, and the pope 
exhorted him, earnestly, ‘ to succour those who were still holding out 
against the emperor and were not yet overborne.’’” 


In the intrigues of the papacy against monarchs and their 
subjects, how have the popes been aided—how is Pius IX. now 
aided—by that band of crafty diplomatists which they have kept 
in all countries; in Catholic countries under the name of nuncios, 
legates, archbishops, and the whole hierarchy down to the parish 
priest and the mendicant friar; and in Protestant countries, in 
the Jesuits, Redemptorists, and other secret spiritual societies. 
And let it be carefully observed that no mere temporal monarch 
ever possessed the guarantees of fidelity and passive obedience, 
which the popes have had, and still have, in relation to their 
ghostly fellow-workers. Linked in thought, in affection, in 
soul, as well as in life and in act, to the papal chair, those herds 
of papal missionaries, acting for papal purposes as with one mind, 
and with more than an army’s efficiency, render to the papal court 
an army’s passive obedience. 

The fatal power of such an array of papal forces, we have with 
our own eyes seen in the turbulence and wretchedness of unhappy 
Ireland. Miss Edgworth, in one of her writings, speaks of an 
Trish Jehu who well understood the amount of speed he gained 
by ‘establishing a raw’ on the backs of the quadrupeds he drove. 
On the emaciated body of the sister island, the papacy established, 
and still keeps, full sensitive with morbid life, ‘a raw,’ by which 
its mercurial inhabitants have ever and anon been lashed into a 
furious speed in their outbursts against this country. By the 
disorganizing influence of Rome the whole relationship of the 
two islands has been made false, perverted, and reciprocally 
injurious. O’Connellism was the papacy in the dress of Irish 
politics. The pest removed in one form, rises up in another, 

O’Connell is succeeded by Dr. Cullen. Rebellion, insurrection, 
and social disquiet, produce their natural consequences in incen- 
diarism, assassination, ignorance, crime, poverty, destitution, and 
moral degradation ; and these foul streams, loaded with physical 
and moral disease, are poured forth from the seaboard of Ireland 
over the manufacturing and other districts of England, where 
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tendencies. These things are ‘known of all men.’ They are 
the deadly fruits of the papal upas-tree, whose branches even 
now seem again budding, and whose pestiferous leaves reassume 
a livid green. 

Had we space, we would here enter into an historical compa- 
rison of the security and stability of the governments of Europe, 
considered as Catholic or Protestant, during the last three cen- 
turies. A few pages would suffice to bring into view a contrast 
not a little admonitory. The aspect of such a contrast would be 
somewhat gloomy towards Rome. The mere history of the secret 
agency of Jesuitism, would suffice to show how incompatible is 
the papacy with civil freedom and good government. And Jesuit 
plotting has not confined itself to Catholic countries. A very la 
eS of the civil commotions which have taken place in 

rotestant dominions, has been owing to their dark proceedings. 

And at the present moment, Romanism, under the shield of a 
compact band of Jesuits, is doing its utmost to undermine the 
liberties, and disturb the government, of Great Britain. With 
the ecclesiastical petit-maitres that are bred in Oxford, and the 
religious dandyism of the skirts of the aristocracy, the treach- 
erous influence has prevailed, and will prevail yet more. But 
the heart of the English people is unsusceptible of the virus. In 
France, however, the pope and the Jesuits have found a better 


soil. Now is it seen why the sanguinary usurper, Louis Napo- 


leon, began his amiable career by restoring the pope at the point 
of French bayonets. Ever since that event took place, down to 
the present moment, the government has given encouragement of 
all kinds to popery. Under the pretext of bestowing liberty on 
education, the rights of the University of Paris, the great 
antagonist of Jesuitism, have been invaded, and its functions 
restricted. The ground thus left vacant, has been seized and 
well tilled by the priests. The utmost was done to produce a 
reactionary movement in favour of popery. The people, tossed 
to and fro, and always disappointed, at last, from mere despair, 
threw themselves into the arms of the Jesuits; and now for 
some time those servile agents of Rome have been triumphantly 
recounting their conquests and numbering their spoils. What is 
the result? The cruel dictatorship of a man who, a short time 
since, was known in no other way than for the libertine life he 
led among the least reputable of the aristocracy of London. In 
France, despotism and the papacy have formed a close alliance. 
That alliance has been cemented in the blood, all but causelessly 
shed in the recent street-massacres of Paris. The treaty between 


rant POpery and despotism there formed, and confirmed in the blas- 
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two chief clauses, first, the adoption of Louis Napoleon by the 
church; and, secondly, the promotion of the Church by Louis 
Napoleon. The fruits of this detestable, but most congenial, 
union are found, and will be fourd, in the rank growth of civil 
and ecclesiastical tyranny, wherever Gallic influence or Romish 
influence can prevail. Gladly have the despots of Europe wel- 
comed the bloody sacrifices which solemnized that covenant in 
the French metropolis. Busily have they since been engaged in 
extinguishing the last spark of liberty in their own dominions ; 
and boldly have they once again threatened the liberties of other 
lands less seeined than their own. With special satisfaction 
has bankrupt Austria witnessed these events, as affording an 
unexpected hope that, even in its shattered condition, it may 
secure the plunder it has made in unhappy Hungary. 

And how is it that the heels of that noble exile, the illustrious 
Kossuth, have been dogged from land to land by carping detractors 
and unscrupulous calumniators? Why were the shores of Ireland 
made to echo with denunciations against him? How was it that 
in England, even in the very midst of that generous and warm- 
hearted enthusiasm which his coming everywhere called forth, 
one large portion of the people kept aloof from him in sullen and 
ominous silence, as if, had they dared, they would have over- 
whelmed him with hostility? And how is it that in republican 
America large masses of people disown his merits, and disturb 
his peaceful triumph? It is the same league of despotical prin- 
ciples and despotical powers. It is the same hidden but per- 
vading influence of Jesuitism in religion and despotism in civil 
polity. It is the same foul and turbid under-current, broad, deep, 
and impetuous, which, coming from Rome, and directed by 
Rome, has flooded Europe with civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, 
and threatens to overflow these our own islands. Specially 
threatening to the liberties of the world is the Irish emigration, 
which being papistical in its principles and sympathies, and, as 
een. so servile or despotic, vitiates large portions of the 

nglish Empire, and already complicates the civil rights of the 
United States. The continual spread of so base an element 
throughout large portions of the civilized world is an event of 
ominous import, which should be carefully watched, and steadily 
counteracted by the friends of Protestantism, and of rational 
social progress. 

The papacy is as destructive to religion as it is hostile to civil 
’ liberty and obstructive to good government. By religion, we 

mean the religjon of the New Testament; the religion of‘ pro- 
phets and apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone.’ No other religion do we acknowledge, no other do we 
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value. All forms of religion must with us submit to be tried and 
tested by the religion of the New Testament; and their worth 
will be allowed to be greater or less as they coincide or fall short 
of that the sole standard. The comparison, or rather contrast, 
between the religion of the popes and the religion of the New 
Testament, can now be made only in one or two points. Let 
them be fundamental points.—What is the Scriptural idea of the 
Church? The Church in the New Testament is the general 
society of Christian disciples or believers in Christ, who are 
united with him in mind, heart, and act, as with their Head, 
their Teacher, their Redeemer; so that they make his will their 
law, his life their pattern, his self-sacrifice their hope and trust. 
One with him, all faithful Christians enjoy spiritual freedom, 
light, and peace, and receive immediately from him all the gifts 
and graces which make this life useful and the next uniformly 
happy. Of the spiritual position of the believer in the fold of 
Christ, the essence is individual liberty; the great obligation, 
individual culture. Christian service in its very nature is free- 
will service. 

What is the papal idea of the Church? ‘The collective body 
‘of men who have been baptized, and acknowledge the faith and 
‘the law of Christ, in obedience under the Roman Pontiff? Ob- 
serve the foreign element here introduced, ‘in obedience under 
‘the Roman Pontiff’ This claim makes the pope supreme on 
earth. Christ is thereby dethroned. Over the blessed in heaven 
he may rule, but here on earth his seat is held by the occupant 
of the Holy See. In order that it may be seen that we do not 
strain the point, we translate a portion of the supplementary 
explanation 

‘This Church is the Holy Church, and the only Church, the 
Catholic or universal Church. It is the bride of God, and has for its 
teacher the Holy Spirit; consequently it cannot err, nor can it do or 
teach anything contrary to God’s command. Baptism is the door into 
this Church. But in order to be in the Church it is not enough to 
have been baptized. You must believe. and profess the faith and the 
law of Christ, as the pastors and teachers of this Church sets them 
forth. Nor is this sufficient; you must also remain obedient to the 
Roman pontiff as to the representative of Christ; that is, you must 
receive and regard him as the highest lord in the Christian state, the 
successor of St. Peter; and to him as to the supreme head of the whole 
Church you are bound to pay blind obedience’ (cieca ubbedienza). 


As being infallible, this Church is also described as ‘irre- 


* The quotations are made from a recent publication, which, after the best 
authorities, presents an outline of popery as it exists and is practised at the 
present hour in the city of the popes and in Italy generally :—‘ Romischer Katho- 
lizismus in der Papststadt,’ &c., by F. W. Carove. Leipzig: 1851. 
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formable.* Incapable of error, it is of course unsusceptible of 
amendment. Hence all its words are true words, and all its 
deeds righteous deeds. But—so we learn from the highest 
authority—the element of infallibility reaches its culminating 
point in the person of the pope himself. Consequently, the 
pope is supremely wise and supremely good. Appearances may 
contradict this position, and these appearances are to be judged 
of by the antecedent doctrine, that the pope can do no wrong. 
As, then, all that the pope does is right, or according to the will 
and the command of God; so his life as pope is the standard of 
the Christian life, and his decrees are as true and as solemn as 
the laws of the universe or the express declarations of the Word 
of God. Nay, they are more valuable and more binding, if not 
more true; for his life and his commands give the comment which 
makes a dark text clear, and bring home to the apprehensions 
and hearts of men obscure, cold, and unimpressive abstractions. 

Let the reader carefully mark how the standard of right and 
wrong is here inverted. Papal law is here substituted for the 
law of God and Christ; and an act is consequently good, not 
because it conforms to the divine word, but because it is done 
or enjoined by the pope. Thus all manner of wickedness may 
be justified. Thus all the crimes of the papacy are converted 
into virtues. And thus, too, the greatest atrocities may be, 
as they have been, perpetrated from that ‘blind obedience’ 
to the papacy. which is the essential condition of a and 
remaining in ‘the only true Church.’ Such is the morality of 
Rome. Such it is in its essence. Of course, from such a 
fountain innumerable falsities must have flowed. These are the 
sure, the inevitable consequences of this one great lie. We 
direct attention to this We would have Protestant 
writers look at this principle, and at the other principles which 
constitute the very essence of Romanism. On these, the very 
seeds of papal evil, should they fix their attention. ‘These 
should they employ all their energies to uproot. When they are 
destroyed, and not before, the probabilism and the misdeeds of 
the Loyolists will vanish of themselves. The simple issue is, 

Christ or the pope? the morality of the New Testament or the 
morality of the papacy ? 

Before we proceed farther, let the words ‘blind obedience’ be 
marked and weighed. ‘Blind obedience’! Is there a similar 
form of expression in the whole Bible? Does God ever require 
‘blind obedience’? Does Christ ever require ‘ blind obedience’ ? 
Does ‘blind obedience’ in any earthly thing, or to any earthly 


* A term frequently used by papists since the days of Luther, and found as 
recently as the Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius IX., dated December 8, 1849. , 
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power, lead to good? Is it by ‘blind obedience’ that we become 
Instructed in history, in science, in the fine arts? Can ‘blind 
obedience’ cultivate the mind, develop its faculties, endue it 
with strength, and fill it with harmony? What crimes may not 
‘blind obedience’ to a human being, who, holding himself infal- 
lible, constantly seeks his own elevation, lead his adherents to 
commit? What crimes has not this ‘blind obedience’ actually 
committed? This is the darkening position which has put the 
stiletto into the hands of Jesuits tl their tools; invented and 
applied the tortures of the Inquisition; and made with a whole 
nation the auto-da-fé a public festivity to be enjoyed equally with 
the bull-fight. 

Under the prevalence of such principles, religious liberty can 
of course have no existence. The right and the duty of each and 
every man to worship his Maker according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, must be and are condemned. With papal 
authorities this is denounced as pure indifferentism and fatal 
heresy. The exercise of the right and the performance of the 
duty have entailed the several punishments in every count 
where the papacy has had the power to give effect to its perni- 
cious doctrines. In these solemn privileges and obligations there 
comes into view a rival power with that which demands ‘blind 
obedience’ to the pope. These two powers have stood and 
still stand in conflict on the theatre of this world. To them, we 
may say, is committed the great issue—God or man? blind 
authority or conscientious worship ? the decrees of Rome or the 
laws of the universe? your religion or my own?—the great 
issue in which is involved the whole question between the pope 
and the world, and on which depend the standing or the felling 
of the papal despotism, gospel liberty, and true religious life. 
We say true religious life, for as without free inquiry there can 
be no personal conviction, so without personal conviction there 
can be no personal religion. Liberty of conscience and liberty 
of self-culture, are the two great levers of the religious life. 
With liberty are we endowed of God for the great ends of our 
individual salvation; and without that liberty we can neither 

erform our duty, nor accomplish the divine will. This is the 
indefeasible ses and this the priceless boon for which our 
puritan forefathers struggled, waging a relentless war against the 
papacy; and this same liberty must we now defend against the 
assaults of Rome, and the masked favourers of Rome in our 
own land. 

That the papacy is an enemy to religious liberty, is a position 
which ensues from its essential principles. That this its hostility 
to religious liberty has made it a great engine of persecution, 
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history declares. It is easy to adduce passages from Papal 
authorities which implicate, justify, or command persecution; 
directly or indirectly Dactling in the words of one of them, that 
‘ religious toleration is impious and absurd.’ The Jesuit Perrone, 
in a course of lectures rea to the novitiates for the priesthood, 
in the Roman college of his order,* lays down among his propo- 
sitions this one:—‘ The Church has received from heaven an 
‘independent and supreme power of legally sanctioning external 
‘discipline, and of compelling the faithful to obedience thereto, 
‘as well as of coercing those who wander and are contumacious, 
‘by salutary punishments.’ How, then, in such a church can 
there be any religious liberty? The extent to which this claim 
is carried may be inferred from words which this learned and 
high authority employs in the course of illustrating and 
enforcing the proposition we have transcribed :—‘It is false that 
‘the Church is in the State; on the contrary, the State is in the 
‘Church. The Church and the State ought by no means to be 
‘regarded as two corporations, but as the soul and the body of 
‘the same society. Now, as the body ought not to rule over the 
‘soul, but to be subject to it in those things which regard the 
‘soul, so the civil power neither can nor ought to rule over the 
‘Church.’ Hence the Church possesses exclusive power to 
legislate and to punish in regard to every thing which forms the 
soul of civil society—a form of speech sufficiently vague to com- 
prise every spiritual and civil function except the administration 
of the laws. Thus religion, in being universal, becomes, in 
oo doctrines, a universal foe of mental liberty. The Abbé 

‘eller, in his Catéchisme Philosophique,t makes the following 
statements 


‘A tolerant religion is not a worship, it is the destruction of all 
worship. Tolerance loosening the bonds of religion, and enfeebling 
its influence in the happiness of nations and the security of states, 
cannot be the friend of moderation, of humanity, and of peace, because 
it destroys the greatest benefits, and disturbs the foundations of all 
society. Heretics cannot be intolerant without being inconsistent. 
But if Catholics do not tolerate any sect opposed to their own society, 
they cannot be accused of inconsistency; for they maintain that theirs 
is the only true religion, and that the true religion is essential to well- 
being here, and salvation hereafter. A prince justly persuaded of his 
own religion, ought to authorize and maintain the belief of it by every 
means which his power puts into his hands. If his kingdom is 
entirely orthodox, why should he allow tares to mingle with the wheat? 
If error is established in it together with the truth, why should he not 

* Prelectiones Theologice, &c., tom. ii. p. 870, et seg. Paris edition, 1842. 


T_ Originally published at Liége, in 1773. We quote from the edition of Migne, 
Paris, 1842. 
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mark his own predilection? If the truth is excluded, why should he 
not enfeeble the power of its adversaries? Theological intolerance,” 
adds the annotator, ‘is essential in every religion which thinks itself 
absolute truth. As to what concerns civil tolerance, this is a grave 
and delicate question. It is very clear that a government which 
believes in the truth and the importance of the religion which it pro- 
fesses, ought to do what it can to prevent the incoming of heterodox 
doctrines. But it may happen that the efforts of the government may 
be paralyzed by the state of the public mind. In certain cases civil 
intolerance is a duty on the part of the heads of a nation. Often, how- 
ever, it would be a fault. The question cannot receive an absolute 
solution; but we cannot conceal from ourselves that civil tolerance 
has become a necessity of the times, even for governments the least 


advanced in the ways into which the new ideas are now dragging the 
world.’ 


Canon Jean Pey, in his Philosophe Catéchiste (1779; 1842, 
p- 833,) remarks, 


‘ Although faith is free, you are not permitted to pervert that of 
others, nor to disturb the order of the ecclesiastical ministry. The 
Church invokes the aid of the prince to suppress attempts of the kind; 
and then it is the duty of the prince to protect the Church as the minister 
of the divinity whose image it bears.’ 

The Abbé Meusi, a writer of the last century, in his Catéchisme 
Historique (edit. 1842, p. 532), after asserting that all heresies 
and schisms have proceeded from pride and libertinism, exclaims, 


‘With what precautions ought not ecclesiastics, and specially those 
who have the care of souls, to withdraw and burn the detestable books 
which now become so common, spreading even into the rural districts, 
and which even the dregs of the people are eager to read. ‘Those 
unhappy men who in these days profane the name of philosophers, 
and who giye themselves out for the reformers of the world, are the 
most terriblé plague of the wrath of God upon his people.’ 


-On these passages comment is unnecessary. It is evident that 
the proscription of all other forms of religion is among the pri- 
mary obligations of papists; that this proscription extends to 
civil as well as religious rights and privileges; and that in its 
exercise it is limited merely by prudential considerations. The 
predominance of Romanism would be the extermination of all 
dissentients, and all diversities of religious profession. But we 
must also direct attention to the peculiar and cruel position in 
which Protestants are placed by the Church of Rome. 


‘On the outside of the Church are first those who have not entered 
it; secondly, the baptized who have been excommunicated, or driven 
away in consequence of their disobedience; and heretics, that is, such 
as have lost the faith, and of their own accord have quitted the 
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church; wherefore the Church, with various punishments, constrains 
them to return to the faith. Heretics and schismatics no longer belong 
to the church; yet it cannot be denied that they remain under the 
power of the church, so that they may be brought before its judgment- 
seat, punished, and anathematized. In the Church only is salvation to 
be found; in the Church only can there be Christian holiness. What- 
ever pious actions any one may perform, however perfect the life he 
leads, if he is separated from the only true Church, nothing which he 
does can conduce to his eternal salvation, nothing prevent his being 
under the slavery of the devil. He who has not the Church for his 
mother, cannot have God for his Father.’* 


Here then it appears that all Protestants are condemned to 
rsecution in this life, and the pains of hell in the life to come. 
ut the peculiarity to which we referred is this, that though 
confessedly out of the Church, Protestants are still under the 
Church ; expelled from the Church, so far as good is concerned, 
they are still held by the hand of the Church for evil: deprived 
of the blessing of the Church, they lie under its curse. Ina 
word, they are worse than fugitive prisoners; for though they 
are driven away, yet are they liable to be taken and punished. 
From the mercies of such a ‘ mother,’ ‘ good Lord, deliver us ! 
The papacy is one huge system of human selfishness cloaked 
under a religious exterior, and impelled by spiritual and sacer- 
dotal power. As such, it is a combination of the most perverting 
of all earthly influences. That combination is concentrated in 
one man, and administered by that man’s blind instruments. 
To describe the papacy is to condemn it. Such an intense 
selfishness must pervert and pollute everything on which it is 
directed. It has, we have seen, perverted and polluted religious 
liberty; civil liberty; religion in its morals; morals in their 
some relations; it has changed religion in its very essence ; 
enaturalized human nature, and set social life in confusion. 
Equally prejudicial has it been in literature, education, and the 
fine arts. All the chief fountains of human existence it has 
“geet Books, in great abundance, the papacy has produced, 
ut they are all infected with the virus of its own selfishness; 
they speak for Rome, and not for God, truth, and man. Educa- 
tion, in the hands of the Jesuits, received both organization and 
impulse ; but the power hence gained was designed and applied 
to promote the all-pervading and ever dominant selfishness of 
the papacy. The great painters of Italy produced masterpieces 
of art, while they embodied the ideas of the Church; but, per- 
verted and misled by the sensuous imagery and the essential 
selfishness of the papacy, they often caricatured the sublimest 


* Carove, ul supra, pp. 18—20. 
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subjects, and in their attempts to universalize the Church, exhi- 
bited the Invisible One in the court-costume of the papacy, and 
making the pope God, reduced God into a pope; while, under 
their misguided hand, angels were degraded into bishops, and 
‘the queen of heaven,’ ‘ Mary the mother of God,’ eclipsed the 
glories of her Son. 

It is the simplest inference from these premises, that Romanism 
has demoralized and depraved the population over which it has 
held sway. As a fact, it is known that those populations hold 
the lowest place in the scale of civilized beings. Witness the 
priest-ridden population of Ireland. Witness the priest-ridden 
population of Italy. Witness the Swiss Cantons that are under 
the papal yoke. And just in the proportion in which the sway 
of Rome prevails—in other words, just in proportion as the 
essence of the papal system gains predominance, does the general 
darkness of Catholicism become more dark. In France, pope 
is restrained by the exacted ‘liberties of the Gallican Church,’ 
and the population of France is less immoral than the population 
of Austria. In Austria, popery is restrained by the strong hand 
of the magistrate, and the population of Austria is less immoral 
than the population of the papal states. in the papal states, 
viewed generally, the virulence of the papacy is qualified by 
distance from the seat of government ; and at the seat of govern- 
ment, in Rome itself, under the black shadow of the papal throne, 
it is that now, as in the days of Luther, the morals of Romanism 
are the most corrupt and foul; the populace is most turbulent 
and most degraded ; civil government is most insecure, yet most 
despotical; and religion is most thoroughly made a pander to 
tyranny, licentiousness, ignorance, and crime. In Rome is the 
throne of the papacy; in Rome, so far as may be, the papacy is 
in the ascendant ; Tasks is the papacy; and Rome is truly the 
‘slave of slaves,’ the opprobrium of Christianity, a mockery of 
government, and now, as in heathen times, ‘ the sink of all 
nations.’* 


* Compare Tacit. Aunal. xv. 44: Quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda 
confluunt celebranturque. 
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Art. VIII.—(1.) History of the War in Afghanistan, from unpub- 
lished Letters and Journals of Political and Military Officers 
employed in Afghanistan throughout the entire period of British 
Connexion with that Country. By Joun Wituiam Kaye. 
2 vols. Bentley. 

(2.) A Year in the Punjab Frontier, in 1848-9. By Major Hersert 
B. Epwarves, C.B. 2 vols. Bentley. 


TruLy a romance of history, is the history of British dominion 
in India. A gorgeous dream, as all ‘the fair land of the east’ 
appeared to our forefathers, even from the time of the Crusades, 
it was toward India more especially that their imaginations 
turned, and around that land of marvel, and mystery, and 
untold wealth their wildest fancies clustered. That land from 
whence, during the middle ages, each most highly-prized luxury 
came,—fruits, and precious spices, and gems more precious still, 
and the good red gold,—that land of the great Cham, and of 
Prester John, of Cambalu with its caitienidestiaghieed halls, and 
of Adamah’s lost Paradise ; how, even when legend was lessening 
its hold on the popular mind, and the tale of the traveller suc- 
ceeded to the romaunt of the minstrel, did the eager fancy still 
turn to the farthest east, and dwell upon the wondrous narra- 
tives—true, though wondrous—of Marco Polo and Mandeville. 
No wonder was it that when the spirit of discovery was awakened 
and a new found world moet the enterprise of Columbus, 
men still turned to the east, and crossed the western main to 
find out some nearer way to ‘the land of Ind,’ and even tempted 
the frozen ocean that by the north-east passage they might 
sooner reach ‘the great kingdom of Calicut,’ and perhaps ‘the 
Isle of Zeilon, where cinnamon groweth.’ So thought worthy 
Richard Hakluyt, and, therefore, with so much care—and with 
singular accuracy too—did he draw up his ‘notes of the chiefe 
‘places where sundry sorte of spices doo grow,’ and urge the 
projectors of the East India Company to attempt a settlement 
m that wondrous land. But obscure in comparison with the 
other trading corporations of that age, which now have left only 
a name, were the first beginnings of that company which was to 
outlive them all; and a small factory on the margin of the 
Hooghly was the nucleus of our eastern empire. 

Sull the prestige of India, and her untold wealth, did not 
relax its hold on the popular mind. Tales of spice-breathing 
islands and gold-paved cities in the west might be told by the 
adventurer, but each traveller who returned from the east had 
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equal marvels to relate, and then, while the marvellous stories 
of America were ere long found to be but fables, grave and 
right learned men, Sir Thomas Myddelton, and the Shirleys, and 


Sir Thomas Roe returned with such glowing descriptions of 


eastern magnificence and glory,—the Shah with his priceless 
diamonds, Jehanguire and his peacock throne—that even romance 
was for once outdone; all thoughts of the golden city faded 
from men’s minds, and India from henceforth became the real 
El Dorado. 

In the steady progress of British trade with India there was 
still much of the romantic. Reckless adventurers, portionless 
younger brothers went forth, and after years of absence and 
silence returned with wealth so vast, that our sober, plodding 
7 grandfathers were absolutely bewildered in computing it. 

ndia still was the El Dorado; and in the very fictions of the 
day Indian wealth was ever resorted to as the talisman that set 
all things right; and the nabob uncle who returned home laden 
with rupees and jewels, or, better still, died and left them to the 
hero, was the never failing resource of the novelist and the play- 
wright. The progress of British power in India was, however, 
slow, and we cannot repress our astonishment to perceive how 
completely on mere sufferance, not a hundred years ago, were 
the representatives of that power which now rules from Cape 
Cormorin to the Himalayas. To Clive we certainly owe ihe 
foundation of our mighty empire in the east, and there was 
much of romance in his career. Romantic incidents, often of 
the wildest kind, have marked almost every subsequent event 
in the history of British India; and now, in the episode of the 
disastrous war in Afghanistan, we have a romance of war and 
intrigue, of massacre and stern retribution, strange and exciting 
as the wildest tale, but solemn and complete as a Greek tragedy. 

Ten years have passed since the report of the defeat of regular 
British troops by hordes of barbarians, and the utter annihilation 
of an army in the terrible Koord Caubul Pass, astounded the 
whole nation, and though we perhaps stand at scarcely a suffi- 
cient distance from the events to view them in all their bearings, 
still the conflicting statements which have appeared, and the 
opposing verdicts which have been pronounced—in many 
instances upon those who are no longer living to correct them— 
have rendered it very desirable that some history of that disas- 
trous war in Afghanistan, based on official documents, should be 
undertaken. ‘This task it has fallen to the lot of Mr. Kaye to 
perform, and very ably and oe has he performed it; 
‘ circumstances,’ as he tells us, ‘ having placed at his disposal a 
number of very interesting and important illustrative letters ;’ 
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these, together with the official documents, civil and military, 
have supplied materials for the valuable work to which we now 
proceed to direct the reader’s attention. 

At the beginning of the present century, while India within 
the Ganges was subdued to British sway, and India beyond the 
Ganges was tranquil, on the north-west, the Dotiranee empire-— 
consisting of Afghanistan, part of Khorassan, Cashmere, and the 
Derajat, still boasted its native rulers, and in Zemaun Shah, 
beheld a morfirch, who at the head of a powerful army menacing 
the northern frontier, was able not only to alarm the British 
authorities in India, but the directors at home. ‘We, who 
‘remember Zemaun Shah,’ as Mr. Kaye justly says, ‘only as the 
‘old blind pensioner of Loodianah, can hardly estimate aright 
‘the real importance of his threatened movement.’ But French 
diplomacy was then active in Persia, and ‘an offensive alliance 
‘between France, Persia, and Caubul, might have rendered the 
‘dangers which only seemed to threaten us from the north-west, 
‘at once real and imminent.’ To counteract this, Captain Mal- 
colm was despatched on his mission to Persia, which ended in a 
treaty of alliance with the King of Persia, which was kept, as 
such treaties mostly are, just so long as Persia found it con- 
venient to do so. Ere long, however, the vicissitudes of eastern 
affairs effected for British India what her rulers had sought 
through diplomacy. Shah Zemaun played the tyrant after the 
ancient pre 8 most approved oriental manner, and having capri- 
ciously disgraced a gallant officer of the tribe only second to 
royalty—the Barukzyes—he revolted, and as the head of a pow- 
erful family, bound together by a feeling as strong as that of 
Highland clanship, became a formidable enemy. He was, how- 
ever, seized and executed, and Poyndah Khan left to his twenty- 
one sons, as their sole inheritance, the duty—and to the Afghan 
it is most sacred—of revenge. The eldest of these sons was 
Futteeh Khan, he fled into Persia, and proffered to Prince 
Mahmoud the sceptre of the Douranee empire. Supported by 
his valiant brothers and his tribe, the offer of Futteeh Khan 
proved no idle boast, he defeated Shah Zemaun in the field, he 
sowed dissension and treason among his followers, and at length 
led Mahmoud in triumph into Caubul, while Shah Zemaun, 
deposed and blinded, sought refuge with his younger brother, 
Soojah-ool-Moolk. 

As the son of the same mother—a bond stronger in the east 
than aught beside, the younger brother took up the cause of the 
helpless Zemaun Shah as his own, and for three years carried on 
war with varying success against the usurper. At length he 
triumphed, and entered Caubul; but neglecting to propitiate the 
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loyalty of their king-maker, Futteeh Khan, he found him active 
against him, and the following years were passed in incessant 
warfare. At length Shah Soojah was taken prisoner and carried 
to Cashmere, where he was offered his liberty at the price of that 
gem which attracted such eager notice last year—the Koh-i-Noor; 
but he refused, for it was viewed as a talisman of empire. On 
obtaining his freedom by another revolution, the Shah proceeded 
to Runjeet Singh, who in his turn demanded the paris jewel 
as the price of his protection. Again Shah Soojah refused; but 
the old lion of the Sikhs was not to be baulked of his prey, so he 
put his guest in prison, and on short allowance, hinting from 
time to time that lacs of rupees might be easily obtained. At 
length Shah Soojah yielded, when the superadded bribe of aid 
in recovering his throne was offered, so Runjeet Singh, ‘after 
‘friendly protestations, stained a Bn we with safflower, and 
‘ swearing by the Grunth of Baba Nanuck, (the sacred book of 
‘ the Sikhs, ) and his own sword, he wrote the security. We then 
‘exchanged turbans, which is among the Sikhs a pledge of 
‘ eternal friendship, and then we gave him the Koh-i-Noor.’ Such 
is Shah Soojah’s account of the transfer of that precious gem; 
but he further tells us that all Runjeet Singh’s oaths and promises 
were vain; he placed the hapless monarch in stricter confine- 
ment, and plundered him of everything. After long imprison- 
ment he escaped, and through many perils reached Loodianah, 
placing himself under British protection, and from thence, well 
had it been for himself, but emphatically so for British India, 
had Shah Soojah never gone forth again. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of the wars, and intrigues, and fierce 
struggles for power among ‘the legitimates’ of the Douranee 
empire, a ‘spirit giant born,’ as Schiller says, arose just fitted for 
the crisis: this was Dost Mohammed, one of the youngest sons 
of Poyndah Khan. Scarcely acknowledged by his brothers, who 
boasted mothers of high Douranee race, the young son of a 
woman of the Kuzzilbash tribe grew up almost unnoticed: but 
to him eventually they were compelled to look up as the prop 
and stay, not of them alone, but of the Douranee empire. ‘The 
warlike character of Dost Mohammed was early developed; for 
when only fourteen, in the crowded streets of Peshawur, in 
broad day, he slew one of the enemies of his brother, Futteeh 
Khan, and galloped home to report the achievement; from 
henceforth he became the favourite of that powerful Wuzeer, 
and soon rose to be his able military coadjutor. 

‘ Nature,’ says Mr. Kaye, ‘seems to have designed him for a hero 
of the true Afghan stamp. Of a bold and graceful person, a prepos- 
sessing countenance, a bold frank manner, he was outwardly endowed 
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with all those gifts which most inspire confidence and attract affec- 
tion; whilst undoubted courage, enterprise, activity, somewhat of the 
recklessness and unscrupulousness of his race, combined with a more 
than common measure of intelligence and sagacity, gave him a com- 
mand over his fellows, and a mastery over circumstances, which raised 
him at length to the chief seat in the empire. His youth was stained 
with many crimes which he lived to deplore. It is the glory of Dost 
Mohammed that in the vigour of his years he looked back with con- 
trition on the excesses of his early life, and lived down many of the 
besetting infirmities which had overshadowed the dawn of his career. 
The waste of a deserted childhood, and the deficiencies of a neglected 
education, he struggled manfully to remedy and repair. At the zenith 
of his reputation, there was not, perhaps, in all central Asia a chief so 
remarkable for the exercise of self-discipline and self-control; but he 
emerged out of a cloudy morn of vice and sunk into a gloomy night of 
folly. —Vol. i. p. 105. 

Meanwhile, Futteeh Khan having engaged in plots against 
the sovereign whom he had placed on the throne of Caubul, 
fell into his hands and was murdered,—not by common execu- 
tioners, but by high-born men, who literally cut him in pieces 
with more than common oriental cruelty. Dost Mohammed, 
who had now a brother as well as patron to avenge, marched 
into Caubul, the Shah retreating at the one gate, as he entered 
at the other; and ‘from this time (1826), to the day on which 
* his followers deserted him at Urghandi, after the capture of 
‘ Ghuznee by the British troops, Dost Mohammed was supreme 
in Caubul.’ 


‘ And now it was that he began to understand the responsibilities 
of high command. . . . He taught himself to read and write, accom- 
plishments which he had, if at all before, but scantily possessed. He 
studied the Koran, abandoned the use of strong liquors, became scru- 
pulously abstemious, assiduous in his attention to business, and cour- 
teous to all. . . . Ever ready to listen to complaints, he seldom rode 
abroad without being accosted in the public streets or highways by 
citizen or by peasant waiting to lay before the Sirdar a history of his 
grievances. And he never passed the petitioner, never rode on, but 
would rein in his horse and listen patiently to the complaint of the 
meanest. . . . He is even said to have been kind and humane—an 
assertion which many who have read the history of his early career 
will receive with an incredulous smile. But no one who fairly esti- 
mates the character of Afghan history and Afghan morals, and the 
necessities, personal and political, of all who take part in such stirring 
scenes, can fail to perceive that his vices were rather the growth of 
circumstances than of any extraordinary badness of heart. Dost 
Mohammed was not by nature cruel; but once embarked in the strife 
of Afghan politics, a man must either fight it out or die... . That 
Dost Mohammed, during the twelve years’ supremacy he enjoyed at 
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Caubul, often resorted to measures of severity incompatible with the 
character of a humane ruler, is only to say that for twelve years he 
retained his place at the head of affairs. Such rigour is inseparable 
from the government of such a people. We cannot rein wild horses 
with silken braids.’-—pp. 119, 120. 

During these years, Russian diplomacy was busily at work in 
Persia, and in 1835, Mohammed Shah, the new king, contem- 
plated ‘very extensive schemes of conquest in the direction of 
Afghanistan.’ Thus wrote Mr. Ellis, the charge d'affaires at the 
Persian court, adding, ‘the king conceives that the right of 
‘sovereignty over Herat and Candahar is as complete now as in 
‘the reign of the Suffarean dynasty.’ Mohammed Shah there- 
fore made preparations, while Dost Mohammed, who could scarcely 
be a quiet spectator of the advancing Persian army, although not 
directed against himself, addressed a congratulatory letter to Lord 
Auckland, who had just succeeded as governor-general, in which, 
in true oriental style, he declared, ‘the field of my hopes, 
‘ which had before been chilled by the cold blast of wintry times, 
‘ has, by the happy tidings of your lordship’s arrival, become the 
* envy of the garden of paradise.” He complained of the treacher 
of the Sikhs, requested the governor-general’s advice, ‘ that it 
‘ may serve as a rule for my guidance,’ and concluded,—‘ I hope 
‘that your lordship will consider me and my country as your 
‘own.’ ‘He little thought,’ as Mr. Kaye truly remarks, ‘ how, in 
‘ effect, this oriental compliment would be accepted as a solemn 
‘ invitation, and the hope be literally fulfilled.” The governor- 
general returned a friendly reply, and hinted that he should pro- 
bably depute some gentleman to the court of Caubul to discuss 
‘commercial topics.’ Burnes in consequence was dispatched, 
while Mohammed Shah appeared before Herat, ‘ and the seeds 
of the Afghan war were sown.’ 

Alexander Burnes was perhaps the most suitable envoy that 
could have been employed on this mission. He was, while very 
young; an excellent linguist and topographer, and, sent four years 

efore, by Lord William Bentinck, on an exploratory mission into 
central Asia, he crossed the Punjaub, and proceeded to Caubul, 
where he was hospitably received by Dost Mohammed. ‘ The 
‘character of the Afghan nation and the Caubul chief impressed 
‘ themselves favourably on his mind. He had seen and conversed 
‘ with Shah Soojah, at Loodianah, and declared his opinion that 
‘ the exiled prince had not energy sufficient to empower him to 
* regain his throne, or tact sufficient to keep it. The character 
‘ of the Barukzye Sirdar now presented, in the eyes of the English 
‘ officer, a favourable contrast to that of the Suddozye prince. He 
‘ saw before him a man of no common ability, with a well distigiined 
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‘ mind, a high sense of justice, and a general appreciation of his 
* duties as a ruler of the people not unworthy of a Christian 
‘ potentate.’ * Nor,’ Mr. Ra e adds, ‘do I believe that he ever 
* changed his opinion.’ Nothing could have been more honour- 
able than the reception of the British mission. Dost Mohammed 
evidently desired an alliance with England, and expressed his 
willingness to agree to the wishes of our government. Indeed, 
even when visited by an agent from Russia, with large offers, he 
still held to his preference of an English alliance. 

Meanwhile, Lord Auckland had retired to Simlah, ‘ where our 
* governors-general, surrounded by irresponsible advisers, settle 
‘the destiny of empires without the aid of their legitimate 
* counsellors,’ and in company with his secretaries,—the chief of 
whom, William Hay Macnaghten, eventually paid dearly for his 
mistaken views,—he, with that yieldingness of purpose which 
was the chief error of his government, allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to forego alliance with the powerful ruler of the Afghans, 
and to attempt to place on the throne of Caubul the dependent 
on English bounty, who had thrice been driven back from his 
hereditary dominions, and whose only claim to me was that 
right—so often scouted by Eagiend, as the records of her own 
sea history show,—mere ‘legitimacy.’ The full extent of the 
folly, indeed the injustice, of this step, was not, however, as yet 
determined upon. Itis evident that Lord Auckland, at this early 
stage, ‘ had not grasped the grand but perilous idea, of sending a 
‘ British army into the fastnesses of Afghanistan to break down 
* the dynasty of the Barukzyes, to set up a monarch of our own, 
* and so roll back for ever the tide of western invasion ;’ he merely 
— an expedition to be undertaken by Runjeet Singh and 

hah Soojah into Caubul, the British government supplying a 
certain number of officers, and, of course, the requisite money. 

It was with unfeigned regret that Dost Mohammed perceived 
that all his efforts to secure the goodwill of the British authori- 
ties were in vain. He held council after council with Burnes, 
from whose unmutilated letters we find much that tells very 
favourably for the uprightness of this ‘ruler by the might of his 
own mind.’ At length he wrote to Lord Auckland, ‘almost in 
language of humility,’ to remedy the grievances of the Afghans, 
and to give them a little encouragement and power. This was 
the last despairing effort of the Afghan chief to conciliate the 
British government; but it was in vain, and Burnes departed 
from Caubul to make way for the triumphant entry of the agent 
from Russia.. A mission was now dispatched to Runjeet Singh, 
and to the pensioner Shah Soojah, offering them aid in their 
invasion of Afghanistan, aid which was but reluctantly accepted. 
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‘But these moderate views were about to be expanded into a 
‘ political scheme of far wider scope and significance,’ and which 
probably originated with John Colvin, Lord Auckland’s private 
secretary,—the raising of the army of the Indus. To this plan, 
both Captain Wade and Burnes,—men well acquainted with 
Afghanistan, were opposed, though on different grounds, and 
although the latter subsequently accompanied the army to Cau- 
bul, he ever doubted its success. Sir Henry Vane, at this time 
commander of the forces in India, however, flung his weight into 
the opposite scale, and the order for assembling the army of the 
Indus went forth. 

The proclamation of the governor-general appeared on the 
Ist of October, ‘a document which, if not a collection of false- 
* hoods, was a most disingenuous perversion of truth.’ It is, 
indeed, astonishing to think that honourable men should have 
concocted such a tissue of unfounded statements, especially in 
regard to Dost Mohammed, as this declaration presents. Singu- 
larly enough, as though to prove more forcibly the mere hollow 
pretences upon which an expedition of such magnitude rested, 
the siege of Herat, a grievance brought prominently forward as 
a chief ground for taking up arms, was actually raised, and the 
Persian army were quietly retreating, even before ‘the Simlah 
manifesto’ had circulated throughout India. Thus ‘ the legiti- 
* mate object of the expedition was gone, and all that remained 
‘was usurpation and aggression,’ We have gone over this earlier 
— of the narrative of this disastrous war more at large, 

cause, while the circumstances of the retreat of that doomed 
army are familiar to every one, few are aware of the reckless 
pertinacity, and wilful contempt of truth and justice, which led 
to its assembling in such imposing array at Ferozepore. 

Little did ‘the leaders, and as little did the actors, foresee the 
dark future, when the governor-general of India, surrounded b 
‘fair women and brave men,’ welcomed ‘his trusty ally,’ the old 
lion of the Punjab, that fine November morning. Thee is a 
graphic picture— 


*A noble guard of honour lined the way, as, amid the roar of 
artillery and the clang of military music, Runjeet Singh, escorted by 
the English secretaries and some of the principal officers, rode up in 
the centre of a line of elephants to the Durbar tent. The governor- 
general and commander-in-chief came forth to meet them. Then 
came the crush of the two lines of elephants, urged forward by the 
goads of their drivers, and meeting with a terrific shock—the clangour 
of a tumultuous crowd of Sikh horsemen and footmen—a rush of 
English officers eager to see the show ; and presently, amidst such 
tumult and such noise as had seldom before been seen or heard, 
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the elephants of the governor-general and the Maharajah were 
brought side by side, and Lord Auckland, in his uniform of diplo- 
matic blue, was seen to take a bundle of crimson cloth out of the 
_ Sikh howdah, and it was known that the lion of the Punjaub was 
then seated on the elephant of the English ruler. In a minute the 
little, tottering, one-eyed man, who had founded a vast empire on the 
banks of the fabulous rivers of the Macedonian conquests, was leaning 
over the side of the howdah, shaking hands with the principal 
officers of the British camp, as their elephants were wheeled up 
beside him. Then the huge phalanx of elephants was set in motion 
again. There was a rush towards the Durbar tent ; the English and 
the Sikh cortege were mixed up together in one great mass of animal 
life. Such was the crush, such was the struggle, that many of the 
attendant Sikhs believed there was a design to destroy their old 
decrepit chief, and began to blow their matches, and grasp their 
weapons, with an air of mingled distrust and ferocity. But in time 
a passage was made, and the imbecile little old man was seen tottering 
into the Durbar tent, supported on the one side by the governor- 
general, and on the other by Sir Henry Vane, whose fine manly 
proportions and length of limb, as he forced his way through the 
crowd, presented a strong contrast to the puny chief who leaned upon 
his arm.’—Vol. i. pp. 373, 374. 


The Maharajah was received with every honour by the ladies 
there, and then he was led to inspect the splendid presents 
which were offered as the price of his alliance. Singularly 
enough, while contemplating the specimens of British ordnance, 
the old tottering chief stumbled over a pile of shells, and fell 
prostrate before the British guns,—an emphatic omen of ill to 
the Sikh empire that was, ere long, to fall before the British 
uns at Goojrat. The visit was returned on the morrow by 
Tad Auckland, and a grand display of the military resources 
of the two nations closed the scene of splendour, and ten days 
after the Bengal army moved onward, ‘ encumbered by thousands 
‘upon thousands of baggage-laden camels, and making up, 
‘with the multitudinous Seren of the camp, one of those 
‘immense moving cities which are only to be seen when an 
‘Indian army takes the field, and streams into an enemy’s 
country.’ 
Ere long, as the vast multitude pressed onward, provisions 
became scarce, desertions increased, and the cattle fell sick. As 
they advanced farther, they entered the sandy deserts ‘ where no 
‘green pasture met the eye, and no sound of water spoke to the 
‘ear.’ Still they toiled onward, while the green springing crops 
were purchased for the horses, and bread was weighed out to 
the men in diminished rations. At the close of April, Shah 


Soojah, supported by Macnaghten and surrounded by British 
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bayonets, arrived at Candahar, receiving a cold recognition from 
its inhabitants. Ghuznee next, under the cannon of Dennie 
and Sale, opened her gates to her ‘legitimate’ sovereign, while 
Dost Mohammed prepared to send an embassy to the British 
camp, offering submission to the Shah, but claiming the here- 
ditary office of Wuzeer. This temperate offer was rejected, and 
Dost Mohammed marched forth to meet the invaders at Urgun- 
deh. But there was treachery in his camp, and scarcely a true 
man was left in the ranks. at could the Ameer do? 


‘In the hour of adversity, when all were false, be was true to his 
own manhood. Into the midst of his perfidious troops he rode, with 
the Koran in his hand, and there called upon his followers not to 
forget that they were true Mohammedans. He besought them to make 
one stand like brave men and true believers. ‘You have eaten my 
salt,’ said he, ‘these thirteen years; if you resolve to seek a new 
master, grant me but one favour, enable me to die with honour.’ .. . 
The noble, spirit-stirring appeal was vainly uttered ; few responded 
to it, for there was scarcely a true heart left. With despairing eyes 
he looked upon his recreant followers .... he felt he was sur- 
rounded by traitors and cowards, who were willing to abandon him 
to his fate. The first bitter pang over, he resumed his serenity of 
demeanour, and, addressing himself to the Kuzzilbashes, formally gave 
them their discharge. He then dismissed all who were inclined to 
purchase safety by tendering allegiance to the Shah, and with a small 
handful of followers, leaving his guns still in position, turned his 
horse’s head toward the Hindoo-Koosh.’—pp. 453, 454. 


And now the rejected and long exiled ‘legitimate’ ruler of 
the Douranee empire appeared before the walls of Caubul, and, 
conspicuous on a white charger, with coronet, girdle, and 
bracelets blazing with jewels, took his way to the Bala Hissar, 
from whence, thirty years before, he had been driven. But the 
inhabitants stared listlessly at the pageant; for there were ‘the 
white-faced kings of Afghanistan,’ Macnaghten and Burnes, 
beside him; and there were the infidel soldiers, to whom the 
Mohammedan sovereign owed his throne; and then, amidst all 
these royal jewels, one was missing, and that one was believed to 
be the sign and pledge of prosperous rule—the Koh-i-noor. No 
doubt its absence ‘suggested strange reminiscences of the king’s 
‘ eventful past.’ Perhaps the only person who felt unmixed satis- 
faction that day was Shah Soojah, who, when he reached the 

alace where his childhood had passed, and from whence he had 
lone exiled so many long years, broke into a paroxysm of 
childish delight, and went through the well-remembered apart- 
ments and gardens with the eager joy of boyhood. Another 
exile, still longer a stranger to the all of his youth and 
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haughty manhood—the poor blind pensioner of Loodianah, forty 
years = a name of rv the Indian council—Zemaun Shah, 
returned, too, in his old age, to the palace of his fathers. 

A brief interval of repose to the wearied army succeeded, 
cheered, too, by the hope of soon returning to India; but clouds 
were even now gathering, and rumours of a great movement 
about to be made by Dost Mohammed led to the order directing 
the greater portion of the troops still to remain at Caubul. This - 
was the ostensible plea; but the real cause was, that ‘even at 
this early date, everything was working silently against us.’ The 
Shah was unpopular—even had he possessed the gift of rule, 
could he be otherwise? But fickle, perverse, wayward, thankful 
for British aid, yet childishly jealous of the very power he had 
invoked, he seems to have begun a game of cross purposes, which 
all, save Macnaghten, plainly perceived would be his ruin. And 
the Feringhees were of course unpopular with a nation of 
Mohammedan bigots; and still more were they, inasmuch as 
they had brought back their uninvited monarch; for, far enough 
from all knowledge of the genuine principles of freedom, the 
Afghans, though willing to submit to a despot, claimed, as an 
inalienable right, that of choosing him themselves. When to 
this we add the presence of a large army, with thousands of 
followers, in a city where the most initiatory knowledge of the 
oS of supply and demand were unknown, we can readily 

lieve how the increased price of grain and vegetable produce 
would irritate even those who, engaged in the labour of their 
hands, cared not who was ruler. But all this was overlooked by 
the very man on whom the British Government was dependent 
for information; and although in the spring the Ghilzyes, who 
had been reduced by Captain Outram, were rising in the west, 
and the south was disturbed by the predatory tribes; although 
Brigadier Roberts, who, as chie? commander of the Shah’s forces, 
had ample opportunities for observation, insisted that the people 
of the country were hostile to us, Macnaghten sent for his lady, 
and wrote to one of the secretaries, ‘all is quiet from Dan to 
Beersheba.’ Indeed, with the pertinacity of a doomed man, the 
unfortunate envoy clung to his opinion ! 

As the summer past, rumours that Dost Mohammed was at 
hand caused great excitement in Caubul, and toward autumn 
even Macnaghten, when he found that a regiment of Afghan 
infantry, raised to defend the Shah, had deserted to the enemy, 
was compelled to acknowledge, ‘our situation is far from com- 
fortable.’ A fortnight after, but when, alas! it was too late, 
Macnaghten wrote, ‘the Afghans are gunpowder, and the Dost 
is a lighted match ;’ but it was not from the Dost that the ruin 
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was tocome. On the 2nd of November the battle of Purwan- 
durrah was fought, and the Ameer, at the head of a small band 
of horsemen, gained a hard-fought victory. But that very success 
proved to Dost Mohammed how hopeless it was to contend with 
the British army. ‘He had won the last throw, but the final 
‘ issue ceased to be a matter of speculation. His last charge had 
* been a noble one; he might now retire from the contest without 
‘ a blot upon his name.’ 


‘So thought the Ameer. None knew in the British camp the diree- 
tion he had taken, none guessed the character of his thoughts. On 
the day after the victory of Purwandurrah he was under the walls of 
Caubul. He had been four-and-twenty hours in the saddle, but be- 
trayed little symptoms of fatigue. A single horseman attended him. 
As they approached the residence of the British envoy, they saw an 
English gentleman returning from his evening ride. ‘The attendant 
galloped forward to satisfy himself of the identity of the rider, and 
being assured that the envoy was before him, said that the Ameer 
was at hand. ‘What Ameer?’ asked Macnaghten. ‘ Dost Mohammed 
Khan,’ was the answer ; and presently the Ameer stood before him. 
Throwing himself from his horse, Dost Mohammed saluted the envoy, 
and said he was come to claim his protection. He surrendered his 
sword to the British chief ; but Macnaghten returning it, desired him 


to remount. They then rode together into the Mission compound.’ 
—p. 565. 


‘A prisoner, but an honoured one,’ Dost Mohammed was 
treated by the British officers with a respect which they had 
never shown to Shah Soojah, and ‘it may be doubted whether a 
* single officer quitted his presence without drawing a comparison 
* between the Ameer and the Shah, very much to the disadvan- 
“tage of the latter.” Soon after he was removed to India, but 
still treated with much respect; and Macnaghten, in an unpub- 
lished letter, was compelled to say—‘ The Shah had no claim on 
us. We had no hand in depriving him of his kingdom, whereas 
we ejected the Dost, who never offended us, in support of our policy, 
of which he was the victim.’ How completely does this short 
sentence give the lie to that elaborate pe, which yet 
was signed with the self-same signature ! 

The winter of 1840-1 passed quietly away, although the 
neighbouring tribes were restless, and the Shah and his subjects 
equally dissatisfied; but even in the following August, Mac- 
naghten was sanguine. He was, however, now about to retire 
from Caubul, as he had been appointed Governor of Bombay. 
Burnes was there, and on his chief’s retirement would probably 
fill his place. But Burnes saw clearly that all was going wrong, 
while, as though to complete the overthrow of this most unjust 
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expedition, the command of the British troops had been given 
to General Elphinstone, a quiet, gentlemanly old man, and who 
was appointed for his ‘ductility,’ and willingness to defer to the 
political chief. Next to him were two men as different as human 
nature could permit them to be—Sale, well known by his sobri- 
uet of ‘fighting Bob,’ and who subsequently was sent to 
Seltidahed; and Brigadier Shelton, an old soldier of the Penin- 
sular war, stern, haughty, tenacious, but of sound military 
talents and Shaweianed, bravery. The main body of the 
British troops were in cantonments, so ill-constructed, that ‘no 
© such works were ever known so wretched in themselves, and so 
€ doubly wretched in position; and, to crown the calamity of 
* the whole, the commissariat supplies were stored in a small fort, 
‘not within, but beyond the cantonments.’ The occupiers of 
these cantonments had now begun to make themselves at home ; 
they practised English amusements, they built houses, and many 
‘sent for their families; but there were others, unhappily, who 
had brought the vices of Calcutta to Caubul, and treated the 
women of a haughty and most revengeful race, with as little 
respect as though they had been the degraded females of Hin- 
dostan. ‘There were some men of note and influence thus 
‘ wronged, and for two whole years had this shame been burning 
* itself into the hearts of the Cabulees.’ 
Such were the inflammable elements working together, when 
Macnaghten, unwilling even then to see danger, fixed the Ist of 
November for his departure from Caubul. Brightly and cheer- 
fully the day dawned, but on that very evening the Cabulee 
chiefs met and planned their insurrection, and ere the following 
morning information reached Macnaghten that there was a com- 
motion in the city. ‘This was followed by a note from poor 
Burnes, who resided within the walls, asking for military aid. 
Still the envoy could see no danger; but the first blow was even 
then struck, and Burnes, with his brother Charles and Lieu- 
tenant Broadfoot, were hacked to pieces by the Afghan knives. 
The infuriated mob now began to plunder the city, and to burn 
the houses, ‘and all this with six thousand British troops within 
* half an hour’s march!’ Into the causes of this unaccountable 
apathy on the part of the military, Mr. Kaye enters at large, and 
ves, we think, beyond all question, that it was owing to the 
incredulity of Macnaghten, and the vacillation of Elphinstone, 
to whose weak judgment the old Peninsular officer, who had been 
trained to hard fighting, and well understood it, was compelled 
to submit. From this time the unbroken tale of our misfortunes 
flows on. Macnaghten, taken by surprise, seems not to have 
known what should be done; while well had it been for the 
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hapless army if Elphinstone had been utterly incapable of com- 
mand. The attack on Mohammed Sheriff’s fort, and the loss of 
the Commissariat fort, followed, while ‘ the envoy was attempting 
to buy off the enemy ;’ and then came the action on the Beh- 
meru hills, the last of our successes, too soon followed by that 
fight in which the Afghans chased our men almost back to their 
cantonments. But it was on the power of the purse rather than 
the sword that Macnaghten now sought to depend, and again 
negotiations were opened, and the envoy met the Afghan chiefs, 
and among them Akbar Khan, Dost Mohammed’s favourite son, 
and agreed that the British troops should quit their cantonments 
in three days, the chiefs meanwhile sending in provisions for 
their use. Ere this time came, Akbar Khan sent to the envoy 
new proposals, and forgetful, though warned of Afghan treachery, 
Macnaghten, attended by three officers, set forth to meet 
him. From that interview the poor envoy never returned. He 
and his companions were seized by the treacherous chiefs, and, 
while struggling with Akbar Khan, he was shot through the 
body by one of his own pistols, which he had but just before 
presented to his murderer.* Although compelled to censure the 
policy of this unfortunate envoy, and especially that strange, almost 
Judicial, blindness as to the real state of Afghan affairs, Mr. 
Kaye does justice to the unflinching spirit and ¢ unfailing courage 
‘ of the man, who with everything to depress him, was ever eager 
‘to counsel the nobler and manlier course, ever ready to bear 
‘the burthens of responsibility, and face the assaults of danger. 
‘ There was but one civilian at Caubul, and he was the truest 
‘ soldier in the camp.’ 

The civil authority was now no more, but it might have been 
expected that the military power would step forth with that 
promptitude and energy which befitted such a crisis. But although 
an ambassador had been slain in the discharge of his official 
duties, within sight of the British cantonments, and his corpse 
was hacked to pieces, and paraded along the streets of Caubul, 
not a single gun was fired, not a single company marched forth ! 
The troops were under arms, but Elphinstone told them that 
Macnaghten had gone into the city, so there they remained, 
gloomy and anxious, until the following afternoon, when their 
worst fears were confirmed. ‘It was then determined to capitu- 
late, and even to deliver up our guns,’—an omen of what followed. 
On the 29th the sick and wounded were marched into Caubul, 


* Perhaps this term is too strong, for Mr. Kaye inclines to believe that it was 
Akbar Khan’s intention only to seize the envoy; but there are many recorded 
traits in Akbar Khan’s character which show that murder had no great horror 
for him. 
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and on the 6th of January the dreadful retreat commenced. 
What could be expected but utter anihilation to an army con- 
sisting of four thousand fighting men, barthened with twelve 


thousand camp-followers, and most of these feeble natives of | 


Bengal, feeble in character as in frame, and who, natives of a 
torrid region, had now a long journey before them through 
mountain snows. And then there were ladies and little children, 
whose place was not there, and so thought Shelton, when he 
prohibited the officers of the 44th from bringing their families, 
and a bitter source of jealousy was it to those officers, when they 
saw those belonging to other regiments surrounded by all the 
comforts of home, while they were solitary. But Shelton had 
known what hard fighting was, and he had become acquainted 
with Guerilla warfare in the Peninsula, so his last, but unregarded 
recommendation was, ‘to march early, and when out of canton- 
* ments to depend on ourselves; never to halt, except merely to 
‘take refreshments, and so to renew the march.’ Well had it 
been if this plan had been adopted; but every suggestion of 
*Shelton’s was to be rejected, and ‘a fine army sacrificed by the 
imbecility of an incapable general.’ While Mr. Kaye does jus- 
tice to the bravery, and true soldierly qualities of this gallant 
man, we think he is rather too severe on what he terms ‘his per- 
verseness, arrogance, and contumacy.’ It is hard for the clearer 
judgment to submit to the weaker, but most galling for the strong 
mind to yield to imbecility. Still, in the case before us, had 

Shelton been on friendly terms with Elphinstone, he might have 
. commanded, through influencing the feeble commander ; but 

each detested the other. To the stout, quiet, elderly gentleman, 

the boon companion of the mess-table, the lover of repose and 
ease, what could there be congenial in the stern, little one-armed 
man, to whom danger was familiar, and rest irksome? And then, 
what sympathy had Shelton, irritable, abrupt, decided, with the 
neral, who was fitted perhaps for the parade at Fort William, 
ut all unsuited for hard fighting against hordes of semi-barba- 
rians? The apathy of the commander, as Mr. Kaye justly says, 
certainly communicated itself to the whole army, and yet this 
army had to act under Shelton’s command,—for Elphinstone 
was too infirm to take the field—and thus, with disheartened 
troops, and under orders which he wholly disapproved, he had 
to lead his men forward, certain all the while thnt the responsi- 
bility of success rested upon him. 

Forward went Shelton toward the dismal pass, encumbered 
at every step with baggage-laden cattle, and crowds of helpless 
Hindoos. Still he would have pressed onward, for he saw that 
every hour’s delay would be death to hundreds, but his evil 
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genius still was paramount. A halt was ordered, so another 
night was passed in the deadly snow, and another day given to 
the Afghans to prepare.* The morning sun rose upon many a 
snow-stiffened corse, but all the horror of this was forgotten when, 
on entering the terrible pass, the jezails of the fanatic Ghilzies 
opened a murderous fire on the helpless multitude. But it 
is useless, as painful, to pursue this’ sad narrative of death 
farther. Every reader knows how more than fourteen thousand 
human beings perished in seven days! On the 13th, the gar- 
rison of Jellalabad, who still gallantly held out, saw a solitary 
horseman, clinging to the neck of a wretched, weary pony, 
slowly approaching, although in the last stage of mortal weak- 
ness. Colonel Dennie, who, with sad truth, had always fore- 
boded that the army would be destroyed, except one man who 
would bring the heavy tidings, pointed to the fainting horse- 
man, and said, ‘here comes the messenger!’ It was as the 
response of an oracle, for Dr. Brydon, scarcely alive, was led in 
to tell the horrors of that fatal retreat, and the massacre of those 
officers of whom he was the sole survivor! 

Between thirty and forty officers, ladies, and children were, 
however, as the reader is aware, at this time hostages to Akbar 
Khan, and the events of their perilous captivity have been 
gaphiealy detailed in Lady Sale’s and Ca tains Eyre and 

ohnson’s journals. There were also the sick and wounded, 
together with the hostages—few in number indeed—who had 
been marched into Caubul,—and with sad forebodings for them- 
selves did they enter the hostile city; but while their brothers 
in arms, whose lot had seemed so preferable, were ice-stiffened 
corses, they received from hostile hands kindness and true 
eastern hospitality. The Newab Zemaun Khan, ‘faithful among 
‘ the faithless,’ was resolute to defend the Christian strangers at 
all risks. He was a Barukzye chief, a near relative of Dost 
Mohammed; he did all that, single-handed, he could do to 
atone for the cruelty of his countrymen, and no father could 
have treated his children more kindly than the good Newab 
cherished and protected the English hostages who found sanc- 
tuary in his house. Nothing, indeed, could exceed the kindness 
of this worthy and chivalrous Afghan. A lamented relative of 
the writer of this article, who, wounded in the action on the 


* ‘TI had just formed up a corps to resist a threatened attack, and was moving 
on again, when I heard the general had ordered a halt. I immediately hurried 
forward, and entreated him to continue the march, having only come three miles, 
and assured him that a halt on the snow, without tents or food, would destroy the 
troops ; but he was immovable, and talked of the Sirdar’s promises. There was 
day entirely lost, and the enemy collecting in numbers.’—Shelton’s MS. 
Records. 
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Beh-meru hills, was placed in command of the sick and wounded, 
delighted to bear testimony to the considerate care and kindness 
with which he had been treated by Zemaun Khan. Every 
attention was a to his comfort; the food was, or rather we 
may say, would have been, excellent, but for that favourite con- 
diment of the Afghan cuisine, assafoetida ; his money, jewellery, 
and wardrobe remained untouched; even his favourite horse was 
restored to him, and almost pleasantly passed the first months 
of his captivity in Caubul; a large chest of books which had 
been sent for the regimental library, forming a pleasant solace 
for him and his companions. There they remained protected 
during the strife of the rival tribes in the spring, and during the 
commotions consequent on the death of Shah Soojah, who was 
shot through the head by direction of the Newab’s unworthy 
son, as he proceeded in his chair of state to his camp. Even 
when the Cabulees called on Zemaun Khan to deliver them up 
to the high priest, he resisted long with prayers and tears; and 
when at last he was compelled to yield, he actually sent the 
ladies of his family at the same time to the priest’s house, thus 
putting his English guests under a protection scarcely ever 
violated by the Afghans, that of the Zenana. Such traits are 
delightful to meet with in the midst of so dark a record of 
treachery and bloodshed. ‘Thus perished, save a small handful 
of men, a mighty army; and ‘there is nothing indeed more 
‘ remarkable in history than the awful completeness, the sublime 
‘ unity of this Caubul tragedy.’ 

‘In the pages of a heathen writer, over sucha story as this would 
be cast the shadow of a tremendous Nemesis. The Christian historian 
uses other words, but the same prevailing idea runs, like a great river, 
through his narrative ; and the reader recognises the one great truth, 
that the wisdom of our statesmen is but foolishness, and the might of 
our armies is but weakness, when the curse of God is sitting heavily 
on an unholy cause: ‘For the God of recompences will surely 
requite.’ ’"—vol. i. p. 250. 

But Britain has much to effect in India; and, therefore, 
humbled as British power had been, the instrument through 
which Central Asia may, we trust, eventually receive the boon 
of a Christian civilization, was not to be cast away; and thus the 
concluding narrative of the Afghan war is a record of continued 
_ victories,—a romance of success indeed,—especially if viewed in 
connexion with the subsequent wars in the Punjab, as singular 
and complete as the tragedy of the first expedition. In this 
part of his narrative Mr. ese very successfully, we think, 
vindicates the army under General Pollock from the charges 
of ferocious conduct which have been brought against it. 
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Indeed, even when the men after passing for days ren a 
line of road encumbered with the skeletons of their hapless 
companions, entered Caubul, ‘although the hideous sights of the 
last few days were still fresh in the memory of the troops, 
they resisted all temptation to violence and outrage. Not a 
man was hurt, or a house injured.’ The sepoys under Nott 
were restrained with more difficulty; but even in the case of 
their excesses ere leaving Caubul, ‘when we remember the 
‘amount of temptation and provocation,—when we remember 
‘ that the comrades of our soldiers and the brothers of our camp- 
‘ followers had been foully butchered in the passes of Afghan- 
‘ istan,—when everywhere tokens of our humiliation and the 
‘treachery and cruelty of the enemy rose up, we wonder less 
‘ that when the guilty city lay at their feet they should not have 
‘ wholly reined in their passions, than that at such an hour they 
‘ should have given them so little head.’ 

As to the spoliation of the Somnauth gates, the whole honour, 
or otherwise, belongs to Lord Ellenborough alone. But that 
both the deed, and the celebrated proclamation that recorded it, 
were ‘ follies of the most senseless kind,’ as Mr. Kaye remarks, 
there can be no doubt. ‘Upon the Mohammedans it was an 
‘ open and most intelligible outrage. ‘To the Hindoos the pom- 
‘ pous offer of the polluted gates of Somnauth was little better 
‘ than a covert insult;’ indeed, ‘we have no word very fitly to 
‘ represent the character of the affair. The French would have 
‘ called it a bétise. It was a bétise of the first magnitude.’ Best 
of all, it would appear, from a very high authority in oriental 
antiquities, Major Rawlinson, that it is very improbable the gates 
ever belonged to Somnauth. The following is an extract from 
his manuscript journal: 


‘ The Moollahs upheld that the gates were really those of Somnauth, 
and that the inscriptions on the tomb date from the time of the Son of 
Mahmoud; but this I hold to be morally impossible, for although the 
Cufic may possibly be of the form used in that age (which, however, I 
doubt), the inscription in the Nuskh character on the reverse of the 
sarcophagus, which details the precise date of the Sultan’s death, is 
obviously of a much later age. From many circumstances I feel posi- 
tively certain that the tomb does not boast a higher antiquity than 
that of Sultan Abdaal Rizak, who built the present walls of Ghuznee. 
The gates, therefore, are certainly not those of Somnauth; but it was 
of course the interest of the Moollahs to keep up the delusion, and to 
affect for the spot the odour both of sandal and sanctity.’—vol. ii. 
p- 606, note. 


Mr. Kaye’s very interesting work concludes with ‘ the gather- 
ing at Ferozepore,’ where the gallant retrievers of our national 
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honour received a fitting welcome, and with the restoration of 
that brave chief, now on his death-bed, or perhaps dead, Dost 
Mohammed, to the land he should never have been driven 
from. 

The second book before us, ‘ A Year on the Punjab Frontier 
in 1848-9,’ is a spirited, ‘ personal narrative,’ by an officer well 
known for his true soldier-like qualities of bravery and humanity, 
Major Herbert Edwardes, and gives a very graphic detail of the 
varied and stirring incidents of a most eventful year, and also 
of what he is justly more satisfied with than any victory he 
helped to gain before Mooltan, ‘the bloodless conquest of the 
valley of Bunnoo.’ This ‘ was gained neither by shot, nor shell, 
‘ but simply by balancing two races and two creeds. For fear of 
* a Sikh army, two warlike and independent Mohammedan tribes 
‘levelled to the ground, at my bidding, the four hundred forts 
‘ which constituted the strength of their country; and for fear of 
* these same Mohammedan tribes, the same Sikh army, at my 
* bidding, constructed a fortress for the crown which completed 
* the subjugation of the valley.’ The account of the inhabitants 
of this valley, and the means by which they were reduced to 
somewhat of order, forms a very interesting episode in the history 
of the wars of the Punjab. Remarkably ferocious, with very 
low notions of justice, and apparently an utter incapacity to 
comprehend the criminality of falsehood ; ‘ the task which Major 
Edwardes assigned himself was indeed a hard one.’ But the 
¢ fixedness of purpose, the determination to make many barbarian 
‘ wills give way to one that was civilized,’ eeahinel with rigid 
integrity and the strictest truth in all matters, the most trivial, as 
well as the most important, carried the energetic young officer 
triumphantly through; and when we find that suttee among the 
Hindoo portion of the population, and infanticide, slave dealing, 
and forced labour among all the tribes have been entirely put 
down, we may well congratulate him on his ‘ bloodless victory.’ 
Far less acquainted with the usages of civilized life than their 
brethren of Caubul, 

‘Nothing could exceed the simple astonishment not only of the 
Moorees, but all the Bunnoochee chiefs, when they first came in, at 
every object they saw in my possession. They believed my watch 
was a bird, and called the tick its song. As for the perambulator 
with which I measured the marches, they beheld it with perfect awe, 
and asked me if it was true that it threw itself down on the ground at 
the end of every mile to let the man who guided it know he had come 
that distance? One chief wanted to know whether it was true that 
English people could tell no lies; and appeared from his look of com- 
miseration to attribute it to some cruel malformation of our mouths. 
Another inquired whether it was true that, when I was young, I had 
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read books for twelve years uninterruptedly without sleeping! A 
people so ignorant as this is very difficult to deal with, for you never 
know what extraordinary idea they may take into their heads. On 
the present occasion, the strength of their imagination was in our 
favour.’—vol. i. p. 101. 


Major Edwardes, in the testimony he repeatedly bears to the 
bad faith of the Puthans, to which race both the natives of 
Caubul and the Bunnoochees belong, incidentally justifies the 
severe measures resorted to by our army in Afghanistan, and 
forcibly illustrates the bitter hostility which the sepoys could not 
but feel towards men, whom not even the most sacred oaths 
could bind. The success of his severe, but just rule, however, 
proves that in time these fierce denizens of the mountain and 
valley may be brought within the pale of civilization, and more, 
within the fold of the Christian faith. With the following most 
interesting incident we conclude our notice. 


‘ Ali Khan Gundapoor, uncle of the present chief Gooldad Khan, told 
me he could remember well when a youth being sent by his father and 


_ elder brother with a string of Caubul horses to the fair of Hurdawar, 


on the Ganges. He showed me a Pushtoo version of the Bible, printed 
at Serampore, in 1818, and which he said had been given him thirty 
years before at Hurdawar, by an English gentleman, who said to him, 
‘ Take care of it, and neither fling it into the fire, nor into the river, 
but hoard it up against the day when the British should be rulers of 
his country.’ Ali Khan said little to anybody of his possessing this 
book, but put it carefully by in a linen cover, and produced it with 
great mystery when I came to settle the revenue of his nephew’s 
country, ‘thinking that the time predicted by*the Englishman had 
arrived.’ The only person to whom he had shown it was a Moollah, 
who read several passages in the Old Testament, and told Ali Khan 
‘it was a true story, all about their own Mohammedan prophets, father 
Moses, and father Noah.’ I examined the book with great interest. 
It was not printed in the Persian characters, but the common Pushtoo 
language of Afghanistan. ‘The accomplishment of such a translation 
was a highly honourable proof of the zeal and industry of the Seram- 
pore Mission, and should those pages ever meet the eye of Mr. John 
Marshman, whose own pen is consistently guided by a love of civil 
order and religious truth, he may probably be able to identify ‘the 
English gentleman,’ who thirty-two years ago, on the banks of the 
Ganges, at the then frontier of British India, gave to a young Afghan 
chief, from beyond the distant Indus, a Bible in his own barbarous 
tongue, and foresaw the day when the followers of the ‘Son of David’ 
should extend their dominion to ‘the Throne of Solomon.’—vol. i. 
p- 407. 


We have been greatly interested in both these works, to which 
we have called the reader’s attention, and especially have we 
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been ws with the Christian spirit that pervades alike the 
carefully written and excellent history of the civilian, and the 
spirited narrative of the gallant young officer. ‘To all interested 
in the affairs of India, both works are most valuable; while to 
the general reader, they offer an amount of amusement, no less 
than information, for which they might search through many a 
volume in vain. 


Art. IX.— The Life of John Sterling. By Tuomas Car.y 
Chapman and Hall. 1851. 


Every man’s life is a tragedy—deep in interest, varied in 
struggle, solemn in conclusion. But in the history of the life 
of most men, no one knows aught of the tragedy save the 
principal actor. That which his fellows know, is no more the 
tragedy, than the calf-skin is the poem. 

It is no uncommon fate for ordinary men to be sepultured 
in still more ordinary biographies. Naturalists tell of a sort of 
beetle, whose prime object in life appears to be to dig the 
graves of other nameless flies. He is thought to solace himself 
after his labours, by subsisting on the remains which he has 
entombed; and we believe it is pretty much the same with 
a certain class of biographers. But here and there, it 
happens that the biography is so much more remarkable 
than its subject, that it suggests the old comparison of flies 
in amber; and, without deeming it necessary to compare Mr. 
Sterling to the insect, or Messrs. Hare and Carlyle to the in- 
flammable gum, we shall not be far wrong in asserting that two 
biographies so remarkable have rarely, if ever, been written of one 
man so little noteworthy. 

And yet, let us not be accused of speaking lightly of the dead. 
The memory of John Sterling, to those who know him by hear- 
say or by reading, is like the memory, dim, yet pleasant, of a 
sweet strain of music. It conveys, not ideas, but emotions. It 
does not so much inform the understanding as impress the heart. 
There is something profoundly melancholy in the Mezentian 
union of lively soul and sickly body. ‘There is something to 
make one tremble in the clearly developed influence which sick- 
ness and solitude exercised in confusing the judgment, by con- 
founding external facts with internal impressions. The invalid 
has a gleam of health. He takes a curacy. He exerts himself 
in all manner of schemes for the good of the parish. His aim is 
to awaken the minds of the people, to arouse their conscience, 
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to make them feel their own sinfulness, their need of redemption. 
But the clouds return after the rain. Disease resumes its power. 
He loses sight of the practical object of Christianity, and gropes 
in a darkness peopled by such ghastly phantasms as Strauss’s 
‘ Leben Jesu.’ 

Let it not be understood that we lean to the notions of those 
theorists who charge against the body the weakness or wayward- 
ness of the mind,—who identify sin with disease, or who ascribe 
peculiar forms of belief to peculiar physical organizations. But 
no one can have suffered under any nervous malady without 
knowing how every external fact and internal emotion is coloured 
by the disease; and it is surely no unlikely supposition that 
Sterling’s constantly recurring illness affected, to a certain degree, 
a judgment which, not naturally strong, seems always to have 
been to a large extent under the control of his imagination. 

But without theorizing further on the influence of bodily 
health on mental soundness, or discussing too closely poor Ster- 
ling’s claim to two biographies, the fact remains that a man to 
whom attaches no public interest, a man with but slender claims 
to literary notice, has had his life made the subject of literary 
labour by two men, each very much his superiors in public 
notoriety. 

There is something of the droll in the whole proceeding. We 
understand that on Sterling’s death, he left, as literary execu- 
tors, his two chief friends, Archdeacon Hare and Mr. Carlyle ; and 
it is not too much to conclude that a certain jealousy pervaded 
the mind of each, as to the share the other was likely to take of 
this sacred trust. The Archdeacon was naturally anxious lest 
the known tendencies of the philosopher of Chelsea should tempt 
him to work up the materials left behind into a shape exceed- 
ingly distasteful to the orthodox feelings and Christian preposses- 
sions of the public. He, no doubt, dreaded that if Carlyle were 
the sculptor, the statue of his deceased friend would come forth, 
clad, not, ‘in his habit as he lived,’ with something of the garb 
and appearance of a mjnister of the church of England, but girt 
with the dress, as it might happen, of a Parsee, or an Indian, or 
a Scandinavian hero,—worshipper of the Sun, of Vishnu, or of 
Thor,—but with nothing of the semblance of Christianity about 
him. 

Accordingly, Archdeacon Hare used every exertion to secure 
to himself the office of dealing as he might with these question- 
able materials, and he put forth two rather corpulent volumes, 
which we have noticed in a former number.* It was not within 
the sphere of our purpose to discuss the propriety or prudence 
* See British Quarterly Review, No. XY. Art. 8 
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of Archdeacon Hare’s conduct in printing, as he does, with very 
feeble comments, expressions of opinion on theological subjects, 
which are totally at variance from the doctrines and articles of that 
church of which he is a prominent officer; but there can be no 
doubt that his object was, not to put forth his friend’s religious 
peculiarities in strong relief, but, as far as possible, to do the 
reverse; always bearing in mind, that love to his memory was 
not altogether to swamp the fact of his friend’s theological his- 
tory, and always having before him the dread of a rival Life, on 
Pantheistic principles, from ‘ the other executor.’ 

In this affectionate object Mr. Hare has utterly failed; and 
he has brought down upon the memory of John Sterling a storm 
of denunciation, which, while levelled particularly at him, has 
not spared his biographer, and has brought before the public 
eye, as accomplices in Sterling’s theological criminality, persons 
who had scarcely even heard of the opinions which they were 
accused of abetting. 

‘Injustice of every kind is sure to defeat itself says the 
Archdeacon, in speaking of a very different subject, and we are 
not sure that a better illustration could be devised for the prin- 
ciple, than that which is presented by the history of this unfor- 
tunate biography. ‘ Injustice’ is done to the notorious hetero- 
doxies of Sterling, by the ill-judged affection of a friend who 
ought not to have been his biographer. The benevolent trick is 
detected; biographer and biographee are alike denounced, and 
the imp of neology—so carefully bottled by the one executor— 
when the other executor draws the cork, expands into a gigantic 
demon of Pantheism. 

At the same time, we do not altogether understand this pro- 
eceding on the part of Mr. Carlyle. In the second paragraph of 
his Life occurs the following passage :— 

‘ After some consultation on it,’ (Sterling’s dying message,) ‘ and 
survey of the difficult and delicate considerations involved in it, Arch- 
deacon Hare and I agreed, that the whole task of selecting what 
writings were to be reprinted, and drawing up a biography to introduce 
them, should be left to him alone; and done without interference of 
mine, as accordingly it was, ina manner surely far superior to the 
common, in every good quality of editing; and visibly everywhere 
bearing testimony to the friendliness, the piety, perspicacity, and other 
gifts and virtues of that eminent man.’ 

The italics in this quotation are ours, and we ask, how, in the 
name of common honesty, dares Mr. Carlyle to come forward 
with his biography, after thus pledging himself to leave the task to 
Archdeacon Hare? He finds no fault with the manner in which 
the task was performed; on the contrary, he gives it quite as 
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much praise as it deserves. He does not allege that any impor- 
tant facts were left out. In truth, the whole life is so barren 
of incidents that he is compelled to eke out a whole chapter with 
the details of a hurricane in the island of St. Vincent, and three 
whole chapters with the tale of Sterling’s connexion with a mad- 
cap expedition of Spanish exiles, which ended in a fusillade by 
which a relation of his perished—a passage in his history, by the 
bye, which Sterling never could bear to hear talked of, and which 
the Archdeacon disposes of in a few lines. Well, then; why did 
Mr. Carlyle persist in writing this most unnecessary book? Simply 
because ‘ one of his correspondents,’ who is evidently a person 
whom our author sees every morning when he shaves that cynic 
beard of his, has discovered that Hare’s book has a sin which is ruin- 
ous to his task as biographer; and this sin is, that he takes up 
Sterling asa clergyman merely. Now this statement is simply un- 
true, as any one may see who chooses to wade through the grim 
dulness of the Archdeacon’s pages. But what iftrue it were? It 
can never excuse the dishonesty of Mr. Carlyle in first pledging 
himself to leave the task of biographer and editor to his friend, 
and then, because Sterling was not made quite enough of a 
heathen to please him, writing another Life himself. 

This ‘correspondent’ dodge is a very contemptible way of 
escaping the personal responsibility which must adhere to state- 
ments of opinion made in one’s own name, and professedly from 
one’s own pen. Surely a man like Mr. Carlyle, holding so high 
a place in English literature, and putting on the brave in appear- 
ance so often, might muster up courage to say the thing himself, 
or should leave it altogether unsaid. But our author would not 
seem to be capable of seeing the meanness and poltroonery of this 
trick. For he began with it in ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ the first piece 
of goods exposed for sale by him on his own account; and here, 
in his last vendable commodity, it comes upon us as boldly as 
ever—worn indeed into a dinginess and threadbareness, that 
could hardly be matched by the oldest hackney-coach in London 
some thirty years ago, but as incapable as that four-wheeled 
concern of blushing for the service it has seen. Whenever a 
piece of anti-christianism or of anti-theism more spicy than usual 
comes across him, it is felt that it would not do for Thomas 
Carlyle to say that. The probable cost, in such case, would be 
sundry inconveniences in the way of the profitable and respect- 
able, which our author is by no means eager to encounter. So, 
straightway, a speaker is invented, in the shape of an old manu- 
seript, or of a person with some outlandish name; or else the 
stale newspaper fashion of ‘our own correspondent’ is resorted 
to. And thus what the philosopher would fain have said, but 
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dared not, is said in paragraphs marked by commas stretching 
conspicuously from top to bottom down the margin. The 
reader pauses as he reads, waxes warm, looks thunder at Mr. 
Carlyle, who, having forecast of the explosion, deems it enough 
to say, with a certain guileless and honourable ancient— 

* Thou canst not say J did it.’ 


The least endurable among shams is a sham bravery— when 
will the hero of Chelsea have done with it ? 
In the case now before us, the words which our author puts into 
the mouth of his pseudo-correspondent have nothing of the hete- 
rodox in them; they are merely such as he might well be inclined 
to disown, as being so absurd and unintelligible; and secondly, 
because if susceptible of any meaning, the meaning is most grace- 
less and unbecoming :—‘ A pale, sickly shadow in torn surplice, 
‘is presented to us here, weltering bewildered amid heaps of 
‘what you call *‘ Hebrew old clothes ;’ wrestling with impotent 
‘impetuosity to free itself from the baleful imbroglio, as if that 
‘had been its one function in life.’ Now what does the correspon- 
dent mean by this sentence? Evidently that the struggle of an ear- 
nest mind to reconcile faith and reason, the voice of Scripture and 
the echoof philosophy, isofso contemptible a character that it is to 
be spoken of in language which might describe a quarrel between 
two Jews in Rag-fair,—while the belief which in all ages and all 
conditions has smoothed the pillow of the dying, and caused 
many a timid woman to gaze on death—horrible death, with 
courage, nay, with exultation, is to be sneered at by a man who 
calls himself a philosopher—an acute, dispassionate, unprejudiced, 
earnest thinker—as a baleful imbroglio. Did we think Christi- 
anity a fiction, our impression is, that we should feel obliged to 
ity the man who could speak of it, or of the questions with which 
it concerns itself, in such drunken phrase as this. 

Sterling’s two biographers seem to have been his chief friends, 
at least towards the close of his life, and exercised upon his 
opinions a kind of antagonistic influence. But the Ahriman of 
Chelsea had clearly carried it hollow against the Ormuzd of 
Herstmonceux; and hence, for one reason among many, Mr. 
Carlyle could not be satisfied with the rival biogra ay. 

And yet, on his own principles, it is surely an ungracious task 
to attempt to prove that the friend with whom he had walked in 
near acquaintanceship for many years, and who is now gone from 
him for ever, felt when he left him that he was, to use his 
own melancholy words, treading the common road into the great 
darkness. If he had succeeded in persuading the ductile nature 
of his disciple that the world was filled with ‘ abysses of con- 
flicting disbelief, and sham-belief, and Bedlam delusion,’ (p. 9,) 
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that ‘the old spiritual highways and recognised paths to the 
eternal,’ are ‘ now all torn up and flung in heaps, submerged in 
* unutterable boiling mud-oceans of hypocrisy and unbelievability, 
‘ of brutal living atheism, and damnable dead putrescent cant ;’ 
supposing him to have assured his pupil of all this, is there any- 
thing so triumphantly satisfactory in the success, that he must 
needs trumpet it forth long after the poor object of his wayward 
powers has gone from his side into that future, where the conse- 
quences of present error may be far other than our philosopher 
supposes! In this view there is a Mephistopheles feeling runnin 
through the whole volume, which we are at a loss to anal 
except on the authority of a much older volume, which teaches 
us that men are sometimes surrendered to the delusions they 
have chosen. Some simple folk have been pleased to see, in the 
narrative of Archdeacon Hare, that the gifted youth, John 
Sterling, may be regarded as having had some good—some 
Christian thing in him even to the last. Whereupon, forth 
comes Mr. Carlyle, who, with all the dexterous handling he can 
bring to the subject, endeavours to show that it was not so; that 
the seeming Christianity of his friend was only seeming at best, 
and that at the last every vestige of that obsolete affair had 
vanished from him. As our amiable manipulator makes his 
way towards this conclusion, he looks toward the disappointed 
ones with the kind of glee upon his muscles for which we shall 
not try to find an adjective—saying, ‘ So much, good people, for 
‘your pious John Sterling; you see what J did for him in that 
‘way!’ In the whole history of infidel literature, we know of no- 
thing to exceed this. Yet this is the man whom some Christian 
ministers can be vain to reckon among their friends and familiar 
acquaintance ; and this is the book, too, which some of the said 
ministers can recommend to the youth under their influence! 
We wish we could believe in the extinction of the race called 
wolves in sheep’s clothing—we wish we could regard pheno- 
mena of this complexion as unknown even among professed 
evangelical nonconformists. 

But a closer investigation of Archdeacon Hare’s ‘ Life of 
Sterling’ will serve to explain the reason which induced Mr. 
Carlyle to follow with hissupplement. Pantheism, or Carlyleism, 
or Nehilism, or whatever we may call the creed which consists 
in believing that no creed is possible, and ‘that none of the 
* many things we are in doubt about, and need to have demon- 
‘ strated and rendered probable, can by any alchemy be made a 
‘religion for us,’ is no sure preservation against a very vulgar 
failing, the failing of vanity. Now, it does so happen that the 
name of Carlyle is only twice mentioned by Archdeacon Hare 
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in the whole of his book, so far as we can discover, and in the few 
instances in which it occurs in quotations from Sterling’s letters 
and papers given in the ‘ Life,’—eight we think in all,—four at 
least are accompanied by very questionable annotations :—‘ Inade- 

uacy of Carlyle’sviews;’ his ‘Chartism,’ full of inconsistencies and 
fullacies ;? his * Heroes,’ ‘on the whole, more free from delusive 
paradox than his other works ;’ Thirlwall’s ‘ History,’ superior to 
all in English for depth and compass, ‘ unless—prepare to laugh— 
Carlyle’s.’ Hine ille lachryme! Here is the true cause of this 
Opus majus. But how strange that such a feeling should be 
indulged by a man who cannot write on any subject without 
exercising a mesmeric influence on his readers. 

What, for example, can be more perfect of its kind than the 
portrait of Coleridge ?—‘ Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate- 
‘ hill, in these years, looking down on London and its smoke tumult, 
‘like a sage escaped from the inanity of life’s battle; a 
‘ towards him the thoughts of innumerable brave souls still engage 
‘there;’ the ascription to him of a magician character; the purring 
softness of the sneer as to his knowing the secret of believing by 
the ‘reason’ what the ‘ understanding’ had been obliged to throw 
out as incredible; the bird’s-eye view of London, which makes 
Highgate and Hampstead hills so remarkable; the personal sketch 
of face, manner, walk, tones, to the very snuffle; the raciness of 
the quotations of his discourse—all are inimitable. Not less deli- 
cious is the quiet rehearsal of the vast promises and null per- 
formances of the inspired dreamer. Still such sentences as the 
following do not carry immediate conviction:—* What the light of 
‘your mind, which is the direct inspiration of the Almighty, pro- 
*nounces incredible,—that, in God’s name, leave uncredited ; at 
‘ your peril do not try believing that.’ Leaving out of the discus- 
sion the question what is meant by ‘ the light of your mind,’ the 
exhortation contained in this oracular sentence is somewhat 
obscure, for it is not explained how under any circumstances 
there can be the slightest temptation to believe that which the 
faculty wherewith we believe pronounces to be unworthy of credit. 
Mr. Carlyle takes a bad fourpenny bit in change from the cad 
of the Chelsea omnibus ; ‘ the light of his mind’ pronounces the 
coin to be spurious ;—not questionable, but downright pewter;— 
it surely is most unnecessary to exhort the philosopher ‘in God’s 
name’ to refuse to take it. The human mind may err, the light 
which illuminates it in its search for truth may sometimes fail, so 
that even in cases where a decisive judgment has been given, it 
is not impossible that it may be a mistaken one’; but the common 
case is that where the judgment is not given at all, and in cases 
of this nature, we must surely appeal to that probability which is 
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the guide of life, and weigh the decisions to which others with 
superior light to ourselves have come, before we conclude either 
on the one side or the other. 

Mr. Carlyle, among other of his many peculiarities, has the 
amend of throwing out, in a word, what is either a monstrous 
allacy, or the result of along train of patient investigation rightly 
conducted. A remarkable instance of this habit is to be found 
in his chapter on ne ta In his peculiar Lempriere’s Dic- 
tionary vein, he talks of Coleridge as a modern Ixion, and 
ascribes to him the parentage of ‘ strange centaurs, spectral 
‘ Puseyisms, monstrous illusory hybrids, and ecclesiastical Chi- 
€ meras, which now roam the earth in a very lamentable manner!” 
We will not quarrel with the mythology of the passage, although 
Hesiod might have been at issue as to the family tree of 
Chimera, who, if we mistake not, was daughter of the Serpent,* 
not of Ixion; for we should be exceedingly sorry to take 
spectral Puseyism out of such good company ; and yet, such is 
our distrust of Mr. Carlyle’s opinion, when any theological 
topic comes to be discussed, that we had rather not take even this 
genealogical theory for granted. Is it not rather the case that 
Coleridge and Puseyism are co-ordinate developments of one 
principle, or rather of one class of tendencies, and, accordingly, 
stand to each other not in the position of cause and effect? 

The thoughtful youth of England, when the lull which suc- 
ceeded the great continental war gave opportunity to look 
around and within, could not but feel dissatisfied with the dead 
condition of the Church of England. But there is a tendency 
in human nature—one of its noblest tendencies—to refer things 
to principles, and to assume that ‘great facts’ like the Establish- 
ment are not founded on mere mockery and delusion, but rest 
upon a principle of some sort or other, however much the ‘ wood, 
hay, stubble,’ of the superstructure may have concealed the prin- 
ciple upon which it was founded. Hence the eagerness with 
which men like Sterling listened to Coleridge’s theory of a 
church. Hence, again, the earnest ingenuity which has suc- 
ceeded so far in transforming the hard formal orthod>xy of the 
old high-church school into such developments as are presented 
at Wells-street and St. Barnabas. 

But the worst of it is, that we never know what is the ground- 
work of these apophthegmatic revelations. It may be a train, . 
of reasoning—it may be, to use Mr. Carlyle’s own polite words— 
‘thrice-refined pabulum of transcendental moonshine.’ And 
when we get to more important subjects than either Puseyism 
or the Coleridgian philosophy, the question deepens and becomes 

* See Hesiod’s Theogony, v. 319. 
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one of anxious interest. Who told Mr. Carlyle that ‘the course 
of pious genius towards the eternal kingdom’ is grown more 
‘dark and abstruse’ than in the days of our fathers? What 
_ process of argument has given him the conclusion, that ‘ Darkness 
‘and the mere shadow of death envelope all things from pole 
‘to pole; and in the raging gulf-currents, offering us will-of- 
‘ wisps for loadstars—intimating that there are no stars, nor ever 
‘were; except certain old Jew ones which have now gone 
‘out’?. We may ask these questions. We may surmise that 
Mr. Carlyle’s love of the style of Jean Paul has become a 
kind of monomania, so that when he begins a sentence, after the 
manner of Richter, he forgets everything except the picturesque. 
But there are many, and those from the classes which sway the 
world’s opinion, who will not look so closely into the matter, and 
who, when Mr. Carlyle tells them that the old Jew stars are 
= out, will jump to a conclusion of a description far from 
harmless. If Mr. Carlyle were a theological, or even a philoso- 
phical writer—if he had carefully enunciated the results of an 
elaborate process of reasoning, and that elaborate process of 
reasoning clearly pointed to the result which in these words 
he proclaims with about as much reverence as a flying newsman 
roaring through the streets the ‘coup-d’état,’ or the resignation 
of Lord Palmerston ;—if he could refer to a well-digested and 
intelligible argument in support of his views, and having the 
authority of his great name, there might be some excuse for this 
sort of writing; but it is really beneath the dignity of a man of 
his literary reputation, to cast insinuations, and throw out hints, 
aimed at the very foundation of Christianity, without having the 
manliness to give plain reasons for the opinions which he is 
evidently afraid to avow. It was thus with Gibbon—he never 
reasoned, he only sneered. He never gave you proofs—he only 
insinuated falsehood, without descending to the cost of proof. Our 
older Gibbon has had his reward, and our modern one will 
have his also. 

‘It is not now known,’ says Mr. Carlyle, in pursuing his illus- 
tration of the ‘ oblivious baseness’ of the age in which we live, 

‘ That none or all of the many things we are in doubt about, and 
need to have demonstrated and rendered probable, can by any alchemy 
be made a ‘religion’ for us; but are and must continue a baleful, 
quiet or unquiet, Hypocrisy for us; and bring—salvation do we fancy? 
I think, it is another thing they will bring; and are, on all hands, 
visibly bringing, this good while!’ 

This sentence is hard to construe—being a pure specimen of 
the Hieratic Carlylee—but being interpreted, we believe its author 
to mean, that the great truths on which religion must be founded, 
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and an acknowledgment and appreciation of which must be prior 
to all religion, are truths which do not admit of syllogistic 
verification, but stand more intimately connected with man’s 
consciousness than any formal argument can possibly do. But 
these words will unfortunately bear a very different meaning, 
and one which strikes at the root of all historical evidence as 
applied to Christianity. The historical facts of Christianity are 
not the religion, they do not ‘ bring salvation’ to us; but unless 


we are enabled to combine the fundamental truths of man’s ’. 


moral consciousness—truths which Mr. Carlyle considers to 
prior to all argument—with the historical facts of the religion; 
unless we can see first the necessity of salvation, and secondly, 
the truth of the historical assertion that Jesus is the Christ, it is: 
impossible that our religion can go one step beyond deism. ‘The 
claims of Christianity to the acceptance of mankind are not 
to be disposed of by an- indirect assertion forming one clause 
of a paragraph, the direct object of which is a denunciation 
of the ‘ darkness,’ ‘ cowardice,’ and ‘ oblivious baseness’ of 
the age. 

We should account it a great crime to bring railing accusations 
against any man, but specially so against a man to whom the 
literary world is under such obligations as Mr. Carlyle. But we 
cannot help thinking, that the habit in which he seems more and 
more to indulge, of snarling whenever he can get an opportunity 
at a Faith which he cannot but wish true, is following the rule of 
habit, and growing stronger by indulgence. There is what we 
deem a very melancholy instance of it to be found in the nar- 
rative before us. (Part ii. c. x. p. 278.) He is relating an 
instance of self-devotion in a Cornish miner, which had roused 
Sterling’s genial nature into very praiseworthy exertion. 


‘In a certain Cornish mine, said the newspapers, duly specifying it, 
two miners, deep down in the shaft, were engaged putting in a shot 
for blasting; they had completed their affair, and were about to give 
the signal for being hoisted up. One at a time was all their coadjutor 
at the top could manage, and the second was to kindle the match, and 
then mount with all speed. Now it chanced while they were both 
still below, one of them thought the match too long; tried to break it 
shorter ; took a couple of stones, a flat and a sharp, to cut it shorter; 
did cut it of the due length; but, horrible to relate, kindled it at 
the same time, and both were still below! Both shouted vehemently 
to the coadjutor at the windlass, both sprang at the basket; the wind- 
lass man could not move it with both. Here was a moment for poor 
miner Jack, and poor miner Will! Instant, horrible death hangs over 
both—when Will generously resigns himself: ‘ Go aloft, Jack,’ and 
sits down. ‘ Away; in one minute I shall be in heaven.’ Jack bounds 
aloft; the explosion instantly follows, bruises his face as he looks over; 
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he is safe above ground :—and poor Will? Descending eagerly, they 
find Will too, as if by miracle, buried under rocks which had arched 
themselves over him, and little injured: he, too, is brought up safe, 
and all ends joyfully, say the newspapers.’ 


So far the tale; now for the comment of the philosopher who 
hates cant:— 


‘ Such a piece of manful promptitude, and salutary human heroism, 
was worth investigating. It was investigated; found to be accurate to 
the letter—with this addition and explanation, that Will, an honest, 
ignorant, good man, entirely given up to Methodism, had been perfect 
in the ‘faith of assurance; certain that he should get to heaven if he 
died ; certain that Jack would not, which had been the ground of his 
decision in that great moment.’ 

The ‘Methodist hero’ has a subscription made for him, and 
Mr. Carlyle ends by telling us that he is ‘a prosperous, modest 
dairyman, thankful for the upper light and safety from the wrath 
to come.’ 

The italics are ours; and we think we may fairly ask, if this 
map. had been a Buddhist or a Mahammedan, should we have 
had these sneers about ‘ignorant goodness,’ and ‘safety from the 
wrath to come’? We believe not; and perhaps, also, Mr. 
Carlyle will tell us whether he thinks it his duty to carp at con- 
victions the truth of which he cannot gainsay? and to cast ridi- 
cule on that which is either solemn matter of belief, or, at all 
events, matter not discussed so far as to lead to philosophical 
indifferentism in the case of nine out of ten’ of his readers? 
‘Safety from the wrath to come.’ Awful words! Eternity be- 
hind us and eternity before; a consciousness of guilt; apremonition 
of punishment; a certainty that we too must go ‘the common 
road into the great darkness ;’—and this apostle of the new creed 
standing by to light us on a way, which is to him as great a blank 
as to ourselves, with that miserable lucifer match of his, in the 
_ of a small joke, which goes out in foulness, and leaves the 
darkness as deep and more noisome than before! And this 
gibing about such things, and at such moments—this is 
wisdom—the new, the better philosophy! 

There is but one feature more to notice in this grievous book, 
and that is, the selection of letters. The first letter which 
appears as written to the biographer, is dated very shortly after 

e beginning of the acquaintance, and turns entirely on ‘ Sartor 
Resartus,’ which had then been just published. It is, in fact, 
devoted to the biographer, and only interesting so far as it shows 
what Sterling thought of him. It is pretty evident, however, 
that the biographer thinks the public will be interested to know 
what Sterling did think of him; although, perhaps, opinions of 
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this nature would figure as well in a life of Carlyle by Sterling, 
were such a thing possible, as in a life of Sterling by Carlyle. 
Most of the remaining letters have not much to interest the 
general reader, and for the most part contain the ordinary staple 
of a gossiping and friendly correspondence. But the last which 
is printed is one of a very peculiar character. It is dated Aug. 
10, 1844, about five weeks before death put at rest the active 
brain and affectionate heart of the writer. The letter is evi- 
dently written under pressure. It is a message of farewell, but 
not the free and unrestrained expression of feeling which, in the 
case of an intimacy like that of Sterling and Carlyle, would have 
been only what might be looked for at so solemn a juncture. 


‘ To Thomas Carlyle, Esq., Chelsea, London. 


‘ Hillside, Ventnor, Aug. 10th, 1844. 

‘ My pear CartyLe,—For the first time for many months it seems 
possible to send you a few words; merely, however, for remembrance 
and farewell. On higher matters there is nothing to say. I tread 
the common road into the great darkness, without any thought of fear, 
and with very much of hope. Certainty, indeed, I have none. With 
regard to you and me I cannot begin to write; having nothing for it 
but to keep shut the lid of those secrets with all the iron weights that 
are in my power. Towards me it is still more true, than towards 
England, that no man has been and done like you. Heaven bless you! 
If I can lend a hand when TueERrg, that will not be wanting. It is all 
very strange, but not one-hundredth part so sad as it seems to the 
standers-by. 

‘Your wife knows my mind towards her, and will believe it 
without asseverations. 

‘ Yours to the last, 
‘ Joun STERLING.’ 


‘ On higher matters there is nothing to say.’ Nine years and 
a half of constant intercourse—the intercourse of philosopher 
and scholar, of tutor and pupil—and at the end of all, when the 
scholar is looking over the brink of the precipice respecting which 
he has so often speculated, he has nothing to say to the tutor who 
has been so long inculcating the encouraging doctrine, that ‘the 
‘ old spiritual highways and recognised paths to the Eternal are all 
‘submerged in unutterable mud oceans of hypocrisy and unbe- 
‘lievability, of brutal living atheism and damnable dead putres- 
‘cent cant.’ Surely it is marvellous that this should be the 
letter which the tutor chooses to print! The pupil cannot enter 
into the discussion of the connexion which had existed between 
them. He keeps shut the lid of those secrets with all the 
iron weights in his power. What secrets ?—But he cannot help 
looking down the face of the cliff. ‘If I can lend a hand when 
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THERE, that will not be wanting.” One might smile at the 
promise, were it not so sad. The poor human soul, whirled 
down the resistless surges of necessity, what can he avail to help 
his fellow, following hard after him, rapt by the next billow, 
slave of the same tremendous fate ? 

But we will not leave the dying man under the impression 
which this letter would convey. Let us think of it as of the half 
ludicrous sacrifice from the death-bed of Socrates. Let us leave 
the paganizing biographer, and turn to the pages of him who has 
oe much and suffered much in endeavouring to Christianize 

is hero. 


From Archdeacon Hare we learn that 
‘On the 16th September there was a great and sudden increase of 
weakness, which convinced him and those around him that the end 
was at hand. In this conviction, he said, ‘I thank the all-wise One.’ 
His sister remarked, the next day, that he was unusually cheerful. 
He lay on the sofa quietly, telling her of little things that he wished 
her to do for him, and choosing out books to be sent to his friends. 
On the 18th, he was again comforted by letters from Mrs. Trench 
and Mr. Mill, to whom he took pleasure in scribbling some little 
verses of themselves. Then writing a few lines in pencil, he gave 
them to his sister, saying, ‘This is for you; you will care more for 
this ? The lines were— 
* Could we but hear all Nature’s voice, 

From glowworm up to sun, 


*T would speak with one concordant sound, 
‘ Thy will, O God, be done!’ 


‘ But hark, a sudden, mightier prayer 

From all men’s hearts that live, 

‘Thy will be done in earth and heaven, 

And Thou my sins forgive!’ ’ 
These were the last words he wrote. He murmured over the last 
two lines to himself. He had been very quiet all that day, little in- 
clined to read or speak, until the evening, when he talked a little to 
his sister. As it grew dark, he appeared to be seeking for something, 
and on her asking what he wanted, said, ‘ Only the old Bible, which I 
used so often at Herstmonceux in the cottages,’ and which generally 
lay near him. A little later his brother arrived from London, with 
whom he conversed cheerfully for a few minutes. He was then left 
to settle for the night. But soon he grew worse; and the servant sum- 
moned the family to his room. He was no longer able to recognise 
them. ‘The last struggle was short; and before eleven o’clock his 
spirit had departed.’* 


We have thought it right to bring Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Life of John 


* The ‘sister’ mentioned in this extract was, we believe, Mrs. Maurice, properly 
speaking, a sister of Mrs. Sterling, not of his own. She, too, is gone, leaving no 
reminiscences but endearing ones, in the hearts of those by whom she was known 
while living. 
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Sterling’ before our readers, not from the intrinsic interest which 
it possesses as a biography, but in order to protest against this 
sideway attempt to preach a gospel which is anything but good 
news to those who hear it. If Mr. Carlyle, instead of indulging 
in loose assertion and overbearing bluster, would take the trouble 
to sit down and tell us fairly what he thinks about Christianity, 
we should feel personally much indebted to him, though we 
doubt whether the world at large would be benefited by the 
exposition. It would then be time to discuss his whole theory. 
But so long as he is resolved to do no more than skirmish about 
the subject, it is impossible that we should ourselves do more than. 
attack him in detail. The book appears to us a failure, for the 
author has not succeeded in giving a view of his subject other 
than that which had been previously given. All that he 
has done is to find for himself easy opportunities of indulging 
in his own peculiar vein, and to rehearse some passages in 
Sterling’s life and correspondence which, perhaps, had better 
have been buried in his grave. 

We trust that the harm which the book may do will be con- 
fined to the memory of its subject. But we feel that we should 
not be doing justice to our readers did we not point out to them 
the inherent vanity, prejudice, and bad taste which characterize 
this whole affair. Mr. Carlyle cannot succeed in writing what is 
dull; but there are, or ought to be, other considerations in the 
mind of a biographer besides those which appear to have been 
uppermost in the present publication. 


Art. X.—(1.) Kossuth’s Speeches in England. London: Gilpin. 1851. 


(2.) Traets of the Society of the Friends of Italy. No.1. ‘Non- 
Intervention.’ London: Offices of the Society. 1851. 


THE doctrine which we propose to discuss in this paper has 
recently been brought before the public in a very conspicuous 
manner; and there is no doubt that the speculations which are 
taking place upon it will have a vast effect on the practice of 
our own and of other nations in reference to foreign affairs. 
Before proceeding to such remarks on the subject as appear to 
us most pertinent to the present moment, it may be well to lay 
before our readers one or two extracts exhibiting the various 
lights in which the substance of the doctrine has from time to 
time been regarded. 

Saying of Cicero respecting the Duties owing to Foreign Nations.— 
‘Magis est secundum naturam, pro omnibus gentibus, si fieri possit, 
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conservandis, aut juvandis, maximos labores molestiasque suscipere, 
imitantem Herculem illum quem hominum fama, beneficiorum memor, 
in concilium Ccelestium collocavit, quam vivere in solitudine, non 
modo sine ullis molestiis, sed etiam in maximis voluptatibus, abun- 
dantem omnibus copiis. Quocirca optimo quisque et splendidissimo 
ingenio longe illam vitam huic anteponit..... Qui autem civium 
rationem dicunt habendam, externorum negant, hi dirimunt com- 
munem humani generis societatem; qua sublata, beneficentia, 
liberalitas, bonitas, justitia funditus tollitur: que qui tollunt etiam 
adversus Deos immortales impii judicandi sunt; ab iis enim consti- 
tutam inter homines societatem evertunt.’ (It is more according to 
nature to take on hand the greatest labours and troubles for the pre- 
servation and assistance, if possible, of all nations, herein imitating 
that Hercules whom the tradition of men, mindful of beneficent deeds, 
has placed in the assembly of the Celestials, than to live on in isola- 
tion, not only without troubles, but even in the greatest luxury and 
with overflowing abundance of all good things. Wherefore every 
man remarkable for the superiority and splendour of his genius is 
seen to prefer the former kind of life to the latter..... And 
they who, admitting that one ought to take account of one’s fellow- 
citizens, deny that the same duty extends to foreigners—such persons 
take away all common social existence from the human race; which 
being taken away, beneficence, liberality, goodness, justice, are up- 
rooted: and those that uproot these are to be adjudged as guilty of 
impiety even against the immortal gods; for they overturn the 
fellowship established by those gods amongst men.)— Cicero de 
Officiis, iii. 5, 6. 

Vattel on National Rights and International Duties.—‘ The pur- 
pose of the natural social fellowship established amongst all men 
being that they may lend each other mutual assistance towards their 
own improvement and the improvement of their condition; and 
nations, considered as so many free personalities existing together 
in a state of nature, being obliged to cultivate fellowship with each 
other,—it follows that the purpose of the social fellowship established 
by nature amongst all nations is also mutual assistance towards their 
improvement and the improvement of their condition. The first 
general law, therefore, involved in the very purpose of that social fel- 
lowship which exists amongst nations, is, that every nation ought to 
contribute as much as lies in its power to the happiness and improve- 
ment of all others ..... Nations being free and independent, just 
as men are naturally free and independent, the second general law of 
international fellowship is, that every nation ought to be left in the 
peaceable enjoyment of this liberty which it derives from nature... . 
in this liberty and independence it is implied that it belongs to every 
nation to judge of what its conscience requires it to do, of what it is 
possible or impossible for it to do, and of what it is expedient or inex- 
pedient for it todo. And in all cases in which it appertains to a nation 
tv judge what it ought to do, no other nation can justly constrain it 
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to act in this or in that manner ..... As men are naturally equal, 
and their rights and obligations the same, nations, being composed of 
men, are also naturally equal, and hold from nature the same obliga- 
tions and the same rights. Powerfulness or weakness makes no 
difference in this respect. A dwarf is as much a man as a giant; a 
small republic is no less a sovereign state than the most powerful 
kingdom. It is a necessary consequence of this equality, that what is 
permitted to one nation is also permissible to every other; and that 
what is not to be permitted to one is not permissible to any other 
. .... One ought to reckon as sovereign powers such states even 
as are attached to another more powerful state by what is called an 
unequal alliance; in which kind of alliance, as Aristotle says, the most 
powerful state receives the largest share of honour, the weakest the 
largest amount of succour. The conditions of these unequal alliances 
may be varied infinitely. But whatever they are, provided that the 
inferior allied state reserves its sovereignty, it ought to be regarded 
as ‘an independent state holding commerce with others under the 
authority of the right of nations. —Le Droit des Gens, par M. de 
Vattel. Edition of 1758. Book i. chap. 1. 

‘ All the duties of a nation towards itself have for their object 
either the conservation of the nation and its condition, or the improve- 
ment of the nation and its condition ..... Every nation ought 
therefore, on occasion, to labour for the conservation of others, that is, 
to guarantee them against ruinous disaster, when that can be done 
without too great risk to itself. Thus, when a neighbouring state is 
unjustly attacked by a powerful enemy who threatens to oppress it, if 
you can defend it without exposing yourself to too great danger, 
there is no doubt that you ought todo so. Do not object that it is 
not allowable for a sovereign to expose the lives of his soldiers for 
the safety of a foreigner with whom he has not contracted any defen- 
sive alliance. He may himself be some time or other in a condition 
to require help; and, consequently, to put into vigorous ction this 
spirit of mutual assistance, is in fact to labour for the security of his 
own nation... . . Anation ought not toconfin e itself to activity for 
the conservation of other states ; it ought, moreover, to contribute to 
their tmprovement, according as it has power and there is need of its 
help. Now, a state is more or less perfect, according as it is more or 
less capacitated to obtain the end of civil society, which consists in 
procuring for its citizens all that they have need of for their neces- 
sary wants, the convenience and pleasant enjoyment of life, and in 
general for happiness; in acting so that each one may tranquilly use 
what is his own, and obtain justice securely; finally, in defending 
itself against foreign violence. Every nation ought therefore to con- 
tribute, on occasion, and according to its power, not only to procure 
for other nations the enjoyment of these advantages, but also to 
render them capable of procuring them for themselves. Therefore a 
civilized nation ought not to refuse, when another nation, desirous of 
emerging from barbarism, comes to ask masters to instruct it. But, 
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though a nation is obliged to contribute all it can to the improvement 
of others, it has no right to constrain others to receive what it thinks 
suitable for this end. To attempt this would be to violate natural 
liberty. Those ambitious Europeans who attacked the American 
nations, and subjected them to their greedy domination, in order, as 
they said, to civilize them, and instruct them in the true religion,— 
these usurpers, I say, acted on a pretext equally unjust and ridiculous. 
One is surprised to hear the learned and judicious Grotius tell us 
that a sovereign may justly take arms to chastise nations guilty of 
enormous outrages on natural law; nations, for example, that treat 
inhumanly their fathers and mothers, as the Logdians did, or that eat 
human flesh, as did the ancient Gauls. He has fallen into this error 
because he attributes to every independent man, and, by parity, to 
every sovereign, I know not what right to punish crimes which imply 
a flagrant violation of the law of nature, even though they have no 
bearing either on his rights or his safety. But we have shown that 
the right to punish, as far as men are concerned, is derived alone from 
the right of security; consequently, it does not belong to sovereigns, 
except against those who have injured them. Grotius did not per- 
ceive that, in spite of all the precautions laid down in subsequent 
paragraphs, his sentiment opened the door for all the furies of enthu- 
siasm and fanaticism, and furnished the ambitious with pretexts 
innumerable. Mahomet and his successors ravaged and subdued 
Asia to avenge the insulted unity of God.’—Jbid. Book ii. chap. 1. 

‘It is a manifest consequence of the liberty and the independence 
of nations, that every one has the right to govern itself as it deems 
best, and that no one has the least right to intermeddle with the 
government of another..... ‘The sovereign of a nation is he, 
whosoever he be, to whom the nation has committed the empire and 
the care of government ; it has clothed him with its rights; and it 
alone is directly interested in the manner in which the leader it has 
given to itself uses his power. It appertains not, therefore, to any 
foreign power to take cognizance of the administration of this sovereign, 
to set itself up as a judge of his conduct, or to oblige him to change 
it in any respect. If he crushes his subjects with taxes, if he treats 
them harshly, it is the nation’s own affair; no one else is called upon 
to give redress, or to oblige him to follow maxims more equitable and 
wise. It is the part of prudence, indeed, to observe occasions wherein 
one may remonstrate with him officiously and amicably ..... 
But if a prince, attacking fundamental laws, affurds his people legiti- 
mate ground for resisting him; if tyranny become insupportable, 
rouses the nation, then any foreign power has the right to assist an 
oppressed people that demands its help. When a people reasonably 
takes arms against an oppressor, it is but justice and generosity to 
succour brave men who defend their liberty. Whenever, therefore, 
things go the length of a civil war, foreign powers may assist that one 
of the two parties which seems to them to be founded on justice. 
The power that assists an odious tyrant, or the power that assists an 
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unjust and rebellious people, sins, doubtless, against duty. But when 
the bonds of political society are broken, or at least suspended 
between sovereign and people, they may be considered as two distinct 
powers..... But this maxim ought not to be abused so as to 
authorize odious intrigues against the tranquillity of states.’—Jbid. 
Book ii. chap. 4. , 

‘Should there be a nation which openly professed to trample upon 
justice, despising and violating the rights of others whenever it could 
find occasion, the interest of human society would authorize all other 
nations to unite for its repression and chastisement. We do not 
forget the maxim laid down before, that it appertains not to nations 
to set themselves up as judges one of another. In particular cases, 
susceptible of the least doubt, it is to be supposed that both parties 
may be somewhat in the right; the injustice of the offending party 
may arise from error and not from wholesale contempt of justice. 
But if, by constant maxims, by a sustained course of conduct, a 
nation evidently exhibits itself in this pernicious state of mind, if no 
right is sacred to it, then the safety of the human race demands its 
repression. To frame and sustain an unjust claim is merely to do 
injury to the party whom the claim interests; to make a mock of 
justice in general is to injure all nations.’—Jbid. Book ii. chap. 5. 

M. Auguste Comte, on the Doctrines of Nationality and Non-Inter- 
vention.— Finally, the general spirit of the revolutionary metaphysics 
manifests itself in an essentially analogous manner when we consider 
also the critical doctrine with regard to international relations. In 
this last aspect, the systematic negation of all true organization is 
certainly neither less absolute nor less evident. The necessity of 
order being, in this case, much more equivocal and more concealed, 
one may remark, accordingly, that the absence of all regulating power 
has been here more naively proclaimed than in regard to anything 
else. By the political extinction of the ancient spiritual power, the 
fundamental principle of the unlimited liberty of conscience could not 
but determine the spontaneous dissolution of that European order the 
maintenance of which constituted directly the most natural attribute 
of the papal authority. The metaphysical notions of national indepen- 
dence and national isolation, and, by consequence, of mutual non-inter- 
vention, which notions were at first nothing more than the abstract and 
formal expression of this transitory state of affairs, necessarily pre- 
sented, still more evidently than in internal politics, that absolute 
character, without which they would then have failed of their prin- 
cipal object, and without which they will always essentially fail of it 
even now, until such time as the sufficient manifestation of the new 
social order shall reveal the law according to which the various nations 
ought to be finally re-associated. Until then, every effort at European 
co-ordination, being inevitably directed by the ancient system, will 
really tend to this monstrous result—the subordination of the politics 
of the most advanced peoples to the politics of the nations the least 
advanced, and which, as such, having conserved the ancient system in 
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the state of least decomposition, will find themselves thus naturally 
placed at the head of any such association. One cannot, therefore, too 
highly appreciate the admirable energy with which the French nation 
has at last, by so many heroic sacrifices, conquered the indispensable 
right of changing at pleasure its internal policy, without subjecting 
itself to the least dependence on powers without. This systematic 
isolation constitutes evidently a preliminary condition of the,eventual 
political regeneration, since, on any other hypothesis, the various 
nations, despite their unequal progress, must have been simultaneously 
reorganized—a thing which would be certainly chimerical, notwith- 
standing that the crisis is at bottom homogeneous everywhere. But it 
remains no less incontestable, under this as under preceding heads, 
that the revolutionary metaphysics, by consecrating for ever this abso- 
lute spirit of exclusive nationality, tends directly to impede at the 
present time the development of the social reorganization, deprived 
as this is of one of its principal features. In this sense, such a con- 
ception, could it prevail indefinitely, would result in causing modern 
politics to retrograde beyond the politics of the middle age, and this 
at the very epoch when, in virtue of a similarity every day more inti- 
mate and complete, the different civilized nations are necessarily called 
on to form finally an association at once more extensive and more 
regular than that which was formerly superficially achieved by the 
catholic and feudal system. Thus, in this respect, as well as in others, 
the metaphysical theory of politics, after serving its indispensable 
office in preparing the definitive evolution of modern society, will 
constitute moreover, by its blind and unmeasured application, a direct 
obstacle to the real accomplishment of this great movement, by repre- 
senting it as indefinitely restricted to a purely transitory phase, already 
sufficiently gone through.’—Comte. Systéme de Philosophie Positive. 
Vol. iv. pp. 66—68. 

The Society of the Friends of Italy on the Doctrine of Non-Inter- 
vention.—‘ The principle of non-intervention in the affairs of other 
nations is a product of the negative and purely critical spirit of the 
last century. It was originally a useful and righteous protest against 
the lust of conquest and the appetite for war which had till then 
characterized the activity of Europe. As such, it was a step in 
advance, a real step in the intellectual progress of the human race. 
.... + We still see many in whose minds the principle has worked 
itself out to just and liberal conclusions; but, upon the whole, a huge 
confusion has fallen upon the intelligence of the nations, and by the 
principle of non-intervention it has come to be understood that the 
European arrangement of 1815 shall not be altered except by the 
diplomatists who made it. So atrocious a perversion is this of the 
original meaning of the principle, and to such flagrant enormities has 
it led on the continent, that thinking men there have begun to hate 
the very phrase non-intervention, and to wish that it were, for a 
time at least, dismissed from the language of mankind. ..... In 
the first place, it has to be observed of this principle of non-inter- 
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ference, that the very terms in which it is put forth necessarily pre- 
suppose something, take something for granted. When it is said that 
the true ‘ principle of the mutual relations of nations is the principle of 
non-intervention, a state of things is pre-supposed in which all the 
due conditions of nationality have been attended to. It is between 
certain things called nations that the principle of non-intervention is 
to hold: the principle is not to take effect except on the supposition 
that the parties concerned are distinct nations. .... Again, surely, 
when the rule of non-interference is set up as the rule of political 
relationship between states, it is implied that this rule shall be absolute. 
In other words, the same theory which proclaims non-interference as 
the first law of international politics, must include, as a secondary 
law, the right of interference to make good all prior infractions of the 
law of non-interference. .... After all, it begins to be felt that, 
even understood in its fairest sense, the doctrine of non-intervention 
between states and nations is poor and incomplete. It begins to be 
felt, that not only is every nation entitled to a free and independent 
life, but also that there are bonds of international duty binding all the 
nations of the earth together. It begins to be felt, that if on any spot 
of the world, even within the limits of an independent nation, some 
glaring wrong should be done, casting a blight it might be over a 
populous area of many square miles, and sending up a cause of offence 
towards heaven, then other nations are not absolved from all concern 
in the matter, simply because there may intervene between them and 
the scene of the wrong, seas, tracts of continent, and traditional diplo- 
matic courtesies. It begins to be felt, that, in some way or another, 
nations should exert an influence on the general affairs of the world, 
proportionate, nay, ostensibly proportionate, not merely to their num- 
bers, but also to their intrinsic merits and their capacity for acting 
nobly; and further, that this necessity becomes greater, and the likeli- 
hood of meeting it more determined, as the increase of our means for 
locomotion and for intercommunication between lands is reducing our 
earth to a more manageable compass, and making its inhabitants more 
conscious of their being but one family.’— T'ract on Non-intervention. 
Kossuth on Non-intervention.—‘ It is not long ago that a great 
Association—the Peace Society—had a meeting here in London. 
Humanity greets the existence of that society with hope. We will 
have peace, but a lasting and true peace, not oppression, slavery. 
Now this association has proclaimed the principle of non-intervention. 
Could there be found a single man in the world to give such an inter- 
pretation to this principle of non-interference, that, whatever the Czar 
of Russia, or his satellite Hapsburg, should do with mankind and 
humanity, England would not care for it? This is not non-interfer- 
ence; this is a letter of marque given to the Czar to become the master 
of the world. The principle of non-interference, proclaimed even by 
the Peace Association, has this meaning :—Every nation is free to dis- 
pose of its domestic concerns according as it is willing; and England 
should not interfere, and no foreign power should dare to interfere, with 
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this sovereign right of the nation. Oppressed humanity expects Eng- 
land to execute and safeguard this divine principle. — Speech in the 
City of London, Oct. 30th, 1851. 

‘Interference with the sovereign right of nations to resist oppres- 
sion, and to alter their institutions, their government, is a violation of 
the law of nations, a violation of the laws of nature, and of nature’s 
God; therefore, non-interference is a duty common to every power, to 
every nation, and placed under the safeguard of every power, of every 
nation. He who violates that law is like a pirate; every power on 
earth has the duty to chase him down—the pirate—that curse of 
humanity. Well, there is not a single man in the United States who 
would hesitate to avow that a pirate must be chased down, and no 
man would more rapidly avow it than the gentlemen of trade. Your 
naval forces are—they must be—instructed to put down piracy where 
they meet it; for this purpose you know no geographical line, no dif- 
ference of longitude and latitude, no difference of European and 
American waters. .... Now, in the name of all that is agreeable 
to God and sacred to man, if every man is ready thus to unite in the 
outcry against a rover, who, at the danger of his own life, boards 
some frail ship, murders some poor sailors, or takes some bales of 
cotton—is there no hope to see a similar universal outcry against those 
great pirates who board, not some small cutters, but the beloved homes 
of nations; who murder, not some few sailors, but nations; who 
shed blood, not by drops, but by torrents; who rob, not some hundred- 
weights of merchandise, but the freedom, independence, welfare, and 
the very existence of nations? ..... Almighty God! what a 
pitiful sight! A miserable pickpocket, a drunken higkhway-robber, 
chased by the whole of humanity to the gallows; and those who pick- 
pocket the life-sweat of nations, rob them of their welfare, their liberty, 
and murder them by thousands—these execrable criminals raise 
proudly their brow, trample upon humanity, and degrade humanity’s 
laws before their high reverential name, and term them ‘most sacred 
majesties.’ ’— Speech to the members of the New York Bar, Dec. 19, 
1851: reported in ‘ Daily News’ of Jan. 2, 1852. 

These extracts, while they present in a concise form the gene- 
ralities that are and have been current respecting the funda- 
mental principles of international law, present at the same time, 
in a manner more clear than could be attained by any disser- 
tation, a view of the historical development of these principles. 

First, for example, we have Cicero, an able and honourable man 
of the Roman empire, affirming in its highest and most capti- 
vating form, the principle on which that empire was based, the 
famous principle, ‘ Romanus sum; nihil humani a me alienum 
puto ;’ the principle, in short, not of non-interference and national 
isolation, but of national solidarity and the universal interference 
of the wiser and stronger. We find him affirming this principle 
in’such a way that, though we perceive how easily a bad turn 
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might be given to it, we are compelled to agree with him; men- 
tally reserving, as we have no doubt Cicero himself did, certain 
—. for the maintenance of essential national liberties. 

e allusion to the labours of Hercules has a fine and subduing 
effect; and we feel, as by a kind of instinct, that there is a strict 
justice in the comparison of that policy which would prescribe 
for great and civilized nations a roving mission of science and 
benevolence over the face of the earth, to the spirit in which the 
=— hero, whom the ancients deified, crossed seas and chains 
of mountains to undertake impossible labours and annihilate 
whatever was monstrous. Between the theory of the Ciceronian 
saying and that which pervades the extracts from Vattel, there 
is an interval of centuries. The empire of the Romans had 
passed away, and with it that faith in the providential supremacy 
of a single nation on which it was founded, and which it fostered 
into high and beautiful forms in superior Roman minds. The 
Germanic invasions had acted as a dissolving ingredient, sepa- 
rating the population of the old empire into variously-constituted 
fragments and morsels. The catholic church, content with its 
own successes in establishing uniformity of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, had confirmed and sanctioned by its authority the political 
mapping-out of Europe into parts, anathematizing the violators 
of sacred territorial limits, and discouraging, when it could not 
prevent, such efforts as were from time to time made for the 
reconstruction of a European empire; and though, under the 
changed guise given to it by feudalism and chivalry, the imperial 
impulse did transmit itself through a series of military chiefs 
and kings—Theodorics, Charlemagnes, German Fredericks, and 
English Edwards—its achievements were confined to temporary 
conquests and consolidations, of limited extent, by no means 
comparable in the political order to the triumphs of the papacy 
in the spiritual. This system, too, however, passed away; 
Catholicism and feudalism lost their hold on the most advanced 
portion of mankind ; and the intellect of the human race began 
to ooeupy itself in speculations, all of which were characterized 
more or less by a spirit of protest, as well against that localized 
spiritual supremacy which sought to dictate how men everywhere 
should think, as against that habit of military activity which had 
distracted the industry of men from their own homes and fields 
and neighbourhoods. Then arose, one by one, those multitudi- 
nous abstractions and metaphysical definitions relating to the 
arrangements of human affairs, with which the science of politics 
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sovereignty of the people. European society, no longer domi- 
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as the papacy or monarchy by divine right, was placed under the 
safeguard of these and similar logical generalizations. To each 
abstraction was assigned some one specific function in the con- 
duct of the social movement, that function being in general the 
mere negation of some error in the social administration of the 
past. Thus to ‘liberty of conscience’ was assigned the task of 
putting down all relics of papal intolerance in the intellectual 
world; while on all attempts to revive feudal tyranny or the 
practice of personal and irresponsible lordship, the phrase ‘sove~ 
reignty of the people’ was appointed to descend as the appro- 
priate hammer. , too, for the defence of the international 
equilibrium against the lust of conquest by which it had so 
frequently been disturbed, there was provided, or rather pro- 
claimed in a new form, the doctrine of absolute national inde- 
ndence or national inviolability, with its correlative of non- 
intervention. The theory of international relations thus arrived 
at is admirably represented in the lucubrations of Vattel. 

How inadequate, however, the theory was to deal with the 
facts of the actual world may be inferred both from the circum- 
stance that somehow or other wars and conquests continued to 
take place notwithstanding, and from the circumstance that 
Vattel himself, as the extracts we have made from him amply 
show, was obliged to append to all his affirmations of the non- 
interference doctrine, large exceptions or limitations arising from 
a latent reference to a doctrine very like the contrary. Still the 
doctrine, with the other generalizations of the same political phi- 
losophy, did great and good work; and nations in some degree 
learnt the art of letting each other alone. The re-apparition of 
the spirit of conquest in Napoleon, and the series of international 
feuds and national disasters and bankruptcies to which it gave 
rise, only tended to rivet more deeply in the minds of political 
thinkers the faith in non-interference and its virtues. In England 
especially, where there was a natural accord between this doc- 
trine and the physical insularity of the people, as well as between 
it and those economical tendencies which have since issued in 
what — termed Cobdenism, the doctrine obtained noted 
favour. To mind our own affairs, and not to concern ourselves 
with the conduct of our neighbours, and, above all, to keep clear 
of Europeon revolutions, when such things happen, is the sum- 
mary of that system of foreign politics which is most popular 
among our cultivated and commercial men. Whatever, by way 
of general philanthropic supplement, it has been thought neces- 
sary to add to this system, to deprive it of its unquestionable 
aspect of narrowness and selfishness when stated nakedly, has 
come out of those Peace Society speculations which aver so stre- 
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nuously the contagious power of good example, the beneficent 
influence of commerce, the tremendous effects of telegraphs and 
railways in establishing a fraternity among the nations, and the 
unconquerable might of books, newspapers, and ideas. 
Meanwhile, abroad, and among thinkers of the largest range, 
speculation has taken another step in advance. Confessing the 
great services rendered, in times recently past, by the doctrines 
of national independence and mutual non-interference, as by all 
the other doctrines of the critical or negative school—nay, allow- 
ing to these doctrines a certain permanent value, could they be 
adjusted so as to suit positive facts—they are disposed to regard 
the excessive prominence of such doctrines in the public mind, 
and the absolute terms in which they are conceived and ex- 
pressed, as circumstances calculated now to impede the progress of 
society towards a point of higher civilization than it has hitherto 
attained, We are arrived at that stage, they think, when the 
notions that should be occupying the public mind ought not to 
be notions of national independence and isolation, but notions of 
national intercommunion, and government on common principles. 
European society has too long, they think, remained in that con- 
dition of decomposition into morsels and fragments to which it 
was reduced by the infusion of the disorganizing barbaric ingre- 
dient; and the thoughts of men ought now to be directed to the 
acceleration of that time when the whole civilized earth shall 
acknowledge the directing power of one extensive organization, 
not patched up out of relics of the papacy and military feudalism, 
but representing the real beliefs and the real tendencies of our 
One of the most conspicuous expositors of this theory of 
international politics is M. Auguste Comte, whose general 
views on the subject may be gathered from the extract we 
have given from his principal work. And lastly, as repre- 
senting the practical difficulties of the whole question—the 
respect which people still feel themselves obliged to accord to 
the non-intervention principle; and the decided perception that 
they have, at the same time, that this principle is naught unless 
it is placed under the safeguard of some principle higher, more 
general, and in effect directly contrary—as representing this, 
we have those splendid orations of M. Kossuth, in which, after 
having been foiled on the narrower ground of eastern Europe by 
the combined forces of Austria and Russia, he appeals the ques- 
tion of Hungarian independence to the whole inhabited earth, 
and especially to the Anglo-Saxon portions of it. To us, per- 
haps, the inost remarkable of M. Kossuth’s many and extra- 
ordinary qualities is the depth and generality of those purely 
intellectual conclusions on which his political aims are se 
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and seeing that, in his speculations on the duty of other nations 
towards oppressed Hungary, he seems to think both with Comte 
and Vattel, it appears by no means improbable that the question 
of Hungary will become in his hands the means of ee 
a new international spirit and policy over the whole world. 
Kossuth, notwithstanding his immediate doctrine is the doc- 
trine of nationality, is probably the first of a series of new 
statesmen yet to abound, whose theatre of action will be not 
this or that single territory, but the entire area of civilization. 

In this historical sketch of the progress of the theory of inter- 
national relations, there figure, it will be perceived, two ideas, 
the reconciliation of which constitutes the whole problem—the 
idea of nationality, and the idea of international duty, or, as it is 
now expressed, of the solidarity of peoples; the idea so promi- 
nent in Vattel, and so much insisted on at the present day, and 
the old Roman idea now again rising into just importance. 
Never at any time has either idea entirely disappeared, though 
the one has sometimes fallen, and the other risen, in repute. 
Every Roman statesman retained in his mind the fact of diverse 
nationalities in the empire, the maintenance of whose organiza- 
tion was the business of his life; and no modern statesman, even 
of the English economic school, has been able, even in thought, 
to isolate the politics of his own country from the politics of 
other nations. Let us attend, for a little, more carefully to the 
two conceptions that have thus rolled on together in the mind 
of the human race. 

The idea of nationality, of a distinct life or organism implanted 
in each mass of human beings presenting in common certain 
characteristics and united by certain bonds separating them from 
others, is an idea as old as history itself. The ingredients, which 
seem from the first to have entered necessarily into the concep- 
tion of what constituted a separate nation, were such as these— 
a fixed territory, a common language, obvious similarity of phy- 
sical traits, a common system of worship, a certain community 
of habits, institutions, and traditions, and the belief in a common 
descent. Wherever these circumstances, or a certain number of 
them, were united, the mass of human beings thus marked out 
regarded itself as a nation, invested with a special personality, 
and with certain corresponding rights, the chief of which was 
the right of self-defence against the encroachments of all other 
nations. It is true that, contemporary with this notion of 
nationality in the early history of our race, and even in some 
‘cases clearly antecedent to it, we discover the subordinate notions 
of the gens, clan, city, or tribe; and on this fact the theory may 
be based that the idea of nationality, being nothing more than a 
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generalization gradually reached at that particular stage of social 
—, where the minor conceptions of the clan, tribe, or city, 

came insufficient for political purposes, will necessarily itself 
fade as political effort begins to sweep in still larger circles. 
There is something altogether peculiar, however, indicating a 
more essential and enduring historic function, in the tenacity 
with which the mind of man has clung to the idea of national 
independence. All language, all song, all tradition, is full of 
testimony to the glory of this principle. Among all the qualities 
that have made men heroic, and handed down their names to 
the love and admiration of succeeding times, none has played so 
large a part as the amor patrie. Successful patriots, such as the 
Tells and Wallaces of history, occupy the foremost niches in the 
gallery of the dead great; and even for unsuccessful patriots, 
such as the Vercingetorixes and the Saxon Harolds, the instinct 
of all men reserves a meed of affectionate praise. To fight for 
one’s country, and to die for one’s country, even were the country 
the most miserable piece of God’s earth, and the most wretchedly 
conditioned as to civil rule, and were the threatening invader 
the most beneficent and humane of all possible Ceesars, is a 
course of action to which universal opinion has affixed the epithet 
of just and honourable. ‘There is more than homely humour in 
the sentiment of Burns :— 

‘ The kettle o’ the Kirk and State, 
Perhaps a clout may fail in ’t ; 
But deil a foreign tinker loon 
Shall ever ca’ a nail in ’t.’ 

That the Russian serfs should have obeyed the call of the 
Czar Alexander and resisted the invasion of Bonaparte, preceded 
as it was by promises of emancipation and what not, was a finer 
moral sight than the contrary would have been; and were the 
British merchant sailors, of whom Mr. Mayhew has told us, to 
refuse to fight for Great Britain, on the ground that they could 
have no interest in fighting for a country whose treatment of 
them and their class was so bad, there are few that would not 
consent, in the presence of the actual emergency, to see them 
shot as traitors. The world has not yet, at least, arrived at that 
stage when faithlessness to the national organism, be it French, 
British, or Russian, of which one forms a part, and, above all, 
faithlessness to it on any grounds of personal interest, can be 
taken out of the category of crimes and infamies. 

But while the function of the idea of nationality in the mind 
of the human race has been thus deep and enduring; while the 
world always has exhibited this division into separate organisms 
called nations; and while there is scarcely any symptom, as yet, 
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notwithstanding Fourier and his phalanxes, that this system of 
division is likely soon to be superseded by any other,—no 
student of history can avoid being struck by the fact that nations 
are most modifiable things, and that the whole past progress of 
the species has consisted in agonies inflicted on the principle of 
nationality. 

If it be the design of the Maker and Ruler of the earth that 
the business of the human race should be conducted, in the 
general, by the spontaneous and co-operative action of a number 
of distinct national organisms, it is also clearly His will that 
these organisms should not be eternal and invariable, but should 
be liable to change, re-invigoration, transplantation, decay, and 
even extinction. At no time since the world began has the 
principle of nationality been left at peace; at no time since the 
world began has a strict arrangement of the earth’s population 
into masses calling themselves nations satisfied or reduced to 
acquiescence the universal soul of the time. Still somewhere 
there has been a Cyrus, a Nebuchadnezzar, an Alexander the 
Great, or a Czesar—a man or a people, charged, as we say, with 
a ruthless spirit of ambition and personal aggrandizement; 
charged, as a deeper philosophy would tell us, with a spirit 
answering, consciously or unconsciously, to a dumb necessity 
of the time—and the restlessness, the noble restlessness of this 
man or people, communicating itself to armies, legions, and 
fleets, has laughed at boundaries and frontiers, and flooded a 
score of nations at once with thoughts and institutions which 
all the twenty separately could never have excogitated. Now 
what we say is, that this spirit of conquest, ambition, interference, 
civilization on the large scale, or whatever we choose to call it, 
has been, though antagonistic to the principle of nationality, a 
necessary, because real, influence in the evolution of the human 
destinies up to the present moment. High popular instinct 
confirms this, by admiring even those chiefs and leaders whose 
function it has been to put down patriots. It would be a poor 
spirit of historical appreciation that would consign Cesar to 
infamy because he nn the heart of Vercingetorix; that could 
find nothing great in William the Norman, because his enter- 
prise cost Harold his life, and drove Saxons out of their lands; 
or that could only reserve in their full proportion the claims of 
Wallace to be accounted a hero, by degrading into sheer 
ruffianism the scheme of Edward I. for the annexation of 
Scotland to England. In short, if the spirit of nationality has 
served a noble function in the past, it has not been the sole spirit 
by which noble things have been brought to pass; for some of 
the grandest movements have aman simply because it has 
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been so arranged that the map of the nations shall be traversed 
from time to time by blasts from another and a more innovative 
spirit. Sometimes it has been the conquering activity of one 
national organism making large room for its own manifestations 
by aggression upon others — to be inferior; sometimes it 
has been the deliberate intellect of a cultured Alexander medi- 
tating vast schemes of political organization, and using his nation 
to carry them out; sometimes it has been an inburst of Scythian 
barbarism in quest of food and rapine upon the cities and plains 
of decrepit civilization. 

Amid all this, however, one must remark how inveterate the 
principle of nationality has been wherever it had once taken 
root, and how persistently the vital identity of nations has been 
preserved even when their component materials have been 
varied. This is true at least of all parts of the earth inhabited by 
the superior and historic races. In America and the islands of 
the Pacific, conquest has carried with it a decree of annihilation 
to the aborigines; in Europe and in Asia, so far as history 
enables us to judge, the most extensive conquests have resulted 
only in a modification greater or less of already existing organ- 
isms. The great races of Europe, we are now informed by those 
most competent to speak on the subject, inhabit, when regarded 
as wholes, very nearly the same regions that they possessed 
respectively three thousand years ago. And if in certain parts 
of the continent, particularly in the west and the south, where 
civilization has endured the Aarts there have been disruptions, 
intrusions of new elements, infusions of new blood, still, even 
there, nationalities, once fairly adjusted to bold geographical and 

olitical conditions, have proved themselves all but indestructible. 

he Gaul of the Romans was still Gaul ;—nor have all the subse- 

uent Frankish infusions tamed the gay spirit of the Gallic lark. 

he old Iberian nationality has transmitted itself through Roman, 
and Gothic, and Moorish conquests into modern Spain. Italy 
drank in hordes of all nations,—the Lombards last of all, without 
ceasing to be Italy. The inhabitants of Greece are still the Greek 
nation, though something of Slavic lineage is to be distinguished 
in the profiles of the men; nor where definite nationality had 
once planted itself on any fixed territory could even the powerful 
Norman do more than accommodate himself to it. Over every 
land once named and registered as a nation, there seems to 
have clung a spirit, a principle, a kind of blank form or category, 
capable of seizing and subduing to its service whatever materials 
might thereafter be placed upon that territorial theatre. Where 
the sentiment of nationality has once planted itself, it survives 
even change of race and change of language. The Scottish patriot, 
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Wallace, was but a naturalized Norman, seized by the genius of 
the soil where his forefather had been a stranger; and Bruce 
was an Englishman by birth, whose father’s Scottish connexions 
overpowered his English ones. And thus, though the spirit of 
conquest has always appeared expressly as the antagonist of 
existing nationalities, as if it served a function in the rule of 
Providence not capable of being served by the idea of nationality 
alone, it would yet seem as if a large portion of the energy of 
this spirit expended itself habitually through this pre-established 
form of human association, either, on the one hand, by depositing 
fresh matter in the already existing national matrixes, or, on the 
other, by creating new nationalities where formerly there had 
been mere loose cohesions of tribes. All which would seem to 
prove, that whatever ulterior organization may be destined to 
overspread the civilized earth, our way to it is through a prior 
organization according to separate nationalities. The empire 
of the Romans was an organization of multitudinous tribes with 
considerable nations here and there interspersed—it was as much 
perhaps an education of the idea of nationality as a triumph 
over it; but the empire of modern times must be an organiza- 
tion, after one method or another, of large national masses. 
Such being the functions of the idea of nationality in the past, 
and such its promises for the future, no wonder that one of the 
most vehement demands of our time is for a sound national 
system in Europe. That Europe should be divided into states 
or governments, corresponding as nearly as possible with the 
national organisms which either exist or are in process of forma- 
tion in it—such is the doctrine and aspiration of those thinkers 
who aim at a reconstruction of European society on positive 
scientific principles. In such a system the five western members 
would be Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain with Portugal, and 
Germany; in all of which the conditions of nationality obviously 
exist, and in only two of which, namely Italy and Germany, do 
they require to be adjusted. With the rest of Europe there 
would be greater difficulty; but a decision according to the lights 
thrown on the subject by ethnology, and by the spontaneous 
movements going on among the peoples of these regions, would 
— yield the following as the most likely members of the 
uropean confederacy—the Scandinavian peninsula; Russia 
roper; Poland; two other Slavonic groups, embracing the 
lavonians now subject to Austria and the Turks; Hungary ; 
and Greece. The problem of what would have to be done with 
the smaller fragments of population omitted in this enumeration, 
would be solved in the very process of forming the nationalities. 
Austria, of course, being not a reality in nature, but only the 
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name for a system of rule holding diverse fragments of nation- 
alities forcibly together, would be altogether eliminated—her 
German subjects attaching themselves to Germany. It would 
be a condition, too, to the perfection of this arrangement, that in . 
each state the internal government should be purely popular or 
democratic, at once an expression and an organ of the character, 
beliefs, and tendencies of the universal people of that state. 
The natural mode in which this would be realized would be, that 
all the states thus formed should be or become republics. 

Such, in brief outline, is the view of those who lead and shape 
the present democratic opinion of Europe. So far as we know, 
the man in whose mind these, or at least similar views, hold the 
largest place, and constitute most emphatically a fixed political 
faith, is the Italian Mazzini. The first and most immediate aim 
of this man,—the aim to the accomplishment of which he felt 
himself called in his youth, and to which, with the most tena- 
cious persistency, he has consecrated his life, is the emancipation 
and unification of Italy, the calling into actual and operative 
existence that Italian nationality which always has existed 

otentially, but which force and fraud have depressed and over- 
acm And the necessary form which this purpose has assumed 
in his mind is, that Italy should be governed by the people of 
Italy. For him, Italian oe is synonymous with the unity 
and autocratic power of the Italian people. But, having once 
laid down in his mind these generalities, suggested to him by 
the state of his own country, he has not restricted their applica- 
tion to it. On the same principles on which he demands free 
and independent existence for the nationality of Italy, and on 
which he identifies this existence with the political supremacy 
in Italy of the Italian people—on the same principles, he avers 
that all the rest of Europe must be ongauised according to real 
nationalities, each aoe pam coinciding with the democratic 
unity of a distinct peeps. nd this extension of his views it is 
that adds to his character as a noble Italian patriot, the more 
express, but, at the same time, as some would think, more 
formidable and assailable reputation,—of being an original chief 
and thinker in the ranks of general democracy. Hence the 
signature of his name to those addresses to Poles, Roumains, 
Illyrians, and other nationalities, both known and uncouth, 
which appear, from time to time, under the auspices of a 
European democratic committee, in our democratic newspapers. 
To those who are capable of perceiving the definite inealbosteth 
preconceptions on which these appeals rest, they will, whether 
assented to individually or not, convey a powerful impression of 
speculative largeness. 
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It is a natural consequence of this protest of the formal demo- 
cratic thinkers against the existing partition of Europe, and of 
this demand of theirs for a new partition according to nation- 
alities, that the true principles of international relationship 
should be declared by them to be, in the mean time, in abey- 
ance. These principles can hold, they say, only between nations, 
properly so called, only between those collective organisms which 
possess true national life, with all its qualities and rights. The 
application of such principles to an arrangement of states in 
which the laws of nationality are traversed can be at best but 
a matter of prudence. Thus, Austria being not a nation, but a 
network of force and diplomacy holding reluctant nationalities 
together, the laws of international morals have no necessary 
per to it. How Britain should act towards France or 

ussia is a question of international morals, France and Russia, 
as well as Britain, being real national organisms,—real masses 
of the earth’s population marked out from the rest by all the 
conditions of individual vitality. How Britain should act towards 
Austria can only be a question of another and more complex 
science—the science of inter-governmental or diplomatic expe- 
diency. In such a science, the doctrine of non-intervention 
might certainly have a place; but its place would necessarily be 
lower than in the science of international morals, for it could only 
then be expressed thus, ‘non-intervention for fear of worse,’ 
not ‘ non-intervention on the ground of vital right.’ 

Hence those who have faith in the ultimate re-construction of 
Europe according to nationalities, are by no means disposed to make 
the application of the non-interference maxim to the present state 
of Europe absolute. In cases where states are already established 
on a national basis, they, of course, allow that the maxim should 
have full play; but in other cases, not only do they call upon the 
oppressed nationalities individually to make good their right to 
free existence against the oppressing powers, whatever they are, 
but they preach a crusade of nationality for its own sake, and 
invite all peoples to unite, subject only to the precautions of 
common prudence, for the emancipation and defence of every 
people. once the crusade were successful; if once Europe 
were laid out in just national masses, equipotent, or nearly so; 
nay, if once the genuine democratic impulse were so fairly com- 
municated to the populations of Europe as to bring this result 
within view, then, they say, European society might, in a sense 
more splendid than can yet be conceived, be placed under 
the safeguard of those two companion principles—non-interven- 
tion ‘oak the solidarity of peoples. By the principle of non- 
intervention would be secured that continued flourishing exist- 
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ence of the various nationalities, side by side, which politicians 
have hitherto vainly attempted to express and guarantee by the 
formal crotchet of a balance of powers. While by the principle of 
solidarity, typified in some confederative organization, each 
nationality would be criticised, checked, and kept up to such a 
mark as the united intelligence of all might prescribe as the 
sine qua non of permissible independence, and all the nations 
together would contribute, according to their special faculties 
and tendencies, to the progressive evolution of humanity. 

There is a considerable class of thoughtful men, however, with 
whom these speculations find little or no favour. They have 
little respect for the principle of nationality. This principle, in 
its modern sense, they say, has sprung out of the pew a: of 
Blumenbach and subsequent ethnologists, as to the variety of 
skulls, the variety of human types, to be found among the 
inhabitants of the globe; and whatever value there may be in 
those researches, they are not — to rear a system of 
political distribution upon them. There may be such a thing 
as a Celtic type of head, but they do not see why the people 
who have this type of head should. be set apart as an aggregate 
with full and inviolable liberty to govern themselves according 
to the dictates of that type of head. On the contrary, whatever 
head, Celtic or Saxon, Negro or Caucasian, shows itself to have 
most sense and most capacity for governing, that head, they say, 
has a divine right to carry itself where it chooses, whether into 
the midst of heads like or of heads unlike itself, and to do its 
best to obtain the mastery. There is nothing, in their opinion, 
to object to in Austria, on the score of its being an empire of 
diverse nationalities kept together by an official centralization. 
There is nothing even to object to in the fact, per se, that Italy 
is in the possession of a government of foreigners. The only 
question they hold pertinent in such cases is—Do the men who 
exercise the power use it well or ill? is the arrangement more 
effective for the purposes of good government than any other 
possible arrangement would be? Ifa woolly-headed negro from 
Ashantee came into Great Britain with a band of negro fol- 
lowers, and undertook the government of the country, the proper 
ground of condemnation, they hold, would be, not that he, a 
negro, came among us Britons, but that his mission in all proba- 
bility would be a mission of brutality and harm. Were it clearly 
the reverse, then he might plant himself in Downing-street, and 
welcome! Not government, therefore, by separate and inviolable 
nationalities, but universal interference, by whatsoever man or peo- 

le, shall be found to possess in the largest measure all the generic 
uman faculties and virtues,—this, they say, is the true rule. If 
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the Austrians govern Italy better than the Italians would, let 
them keep Italy; if the Czar of Russia governs Poland better 
than the talks could, let him keep Poland; if the Americans 
would make a better thing of Cuba than the Spaniards, let them 
annex Cuba. If there are different races and organisms on the 
earth, let each act, by its best specimens, unrestrictedly, or 
restricted only by common prudence, over the whole area; and 
as justice and right are one and invariable, so, in process of time, 
all men, Celts or Saxons, will be taught the genuine fashion 
of it. 

It is needless to say, that the men who talk and feel so respect- 
ing the doctrines of nationality and non-interference, do not 
accept the democratic theory which usually goes along with them. 
Precisely as they authorize any nation more competent than 
other nations to assume the superiority over them, so, within the 
limits of any one nation, would they authorize any man, or body 
of men, more competent than others, to assume the place of rule. 
As they reject the theory of national inviolability, so they reject 
the theory of government by the people. Democracy, or des- 
potism, it is the same to them; all they ask in either case is, that 
the power, whatever it is, shall mean and perform what is right. 
And it is in curious accordance with this, that the views they 
inculcate as to international policy find at the present moment 
almost equal practical advocacy at both extremities of the poli- 
tical world. The two powers in the world at present most con- 
spicuously animated by the spirit which is directly opposed to 
the doctrine of non-interference with nationalities are—the 
despotic Czar of Russia on the one hand, and the democratic 
American people on the other. Both consider themselves to 
have a mission, extending indefinitely over the earth, a roving 
charter to act wherever they like. ‘The Czar of Russia, repre- 
senting, doubtless, the instinct of the uneducated Slavonian 
myriads who call him lord, conceives himself charged with the 
task of putting down representative or parliamentary government 
wherever he can carry his influence, so as to subject those parts 
of the earth where it exists to a more definite and fixed supre- 
macy, a more rigid and punctual order. Hence he crushes 
Poland; hence he aided Austria to trample down Hungary; 
hence everywhere throughout Europe his emissaries are at work, 
backing whatever form of individual rule will dare to make a 
stand against parliaments and newspapers. The American people, 
on the other hand, conceives itself charged with the deeattly 
opposite task of extending everywhere its own spirit and institu- 
tions. Hence its annexations of Texas and Mexico; hence its 
attempt on Cuba, which, though repudiated by the government, 
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was a genuine American act, and will some day be repeated ; 
hence already its dreams of an ultimate occupation, by the 
absorption or extinction of impeding populations, Spanish or 
Indian, of the whole American hemisphere. Hence, also, in 
contradiction to the advices bequeathed to it by its early states- 
men, its growing eagerness to interfere with the affairs of the 
old world. 

Thus, therefore, both in the speculation and the practice of 
the times in which we live, we see the antagonism of the two 
principles which we discover as having jointly conducted the 

ast development of our race, and in both of which we recognised 

istoric value—the principle of nationality impelling national 
organisms to preserve themselves intact; and the principle of 
conquest, of empire, of annexation, impelling all men, all powers, 
all nations, to make their influence go as far as it can. How 
devise the needed reconciliation? How allow for all that is 
just and true in the theory of a world mapped out according to 
nationalities—and that there is much of just and true in theory 
all who have a scientific acquaintance with the doctrine of races 
will admit; and at the same time, extract what is valuable from the 
very rough ore of the contrary theory—ore so rough as to be fit 
only to knock a gainsayer down—and coin the same into propo- 
sitions fit to be carried in the British pocket, and used in the inter- 
national exchange? Difficult,indeed, the answer to suchaquestion; 
difficult, indeed, to lay down @ priori, the conditions of just war 
or just peace! Easier far would it be to judge of each particular 
case as it is submitted—an American invasion of Cuba, or a 
French invasion of Italy—than to frame generalities to include 
all cases. Here it is that your Vattels and Puffendorfs fail. 
Kossuth well called politics ‘a science of exigencies ;’—the exact 
exigency must be given, before the exact rule can be determined. 
Yet generalities there must be in this department as in others; 
for here, as in other departments, the intellect of man performs 
its destined work only in so far as it continually frames proposi- 
tions. And here Kossuth himself shall be our new Vattel. Let 
us see what are his views in respect to the doctrines of nationality 
and non-interference. 

In regard to the doctrine of nationality, Kossuth seems to 
hold a view intermediate between -that of the extreme advocates 
of this doctrine, and that of those who undervalue it. His cause 
being a national one, he distinctly ranks himself on the side of 
those who believe that Providence has assigned rights of inde- 
og life and action to those organisms which men call nations, 

ut he does not adopt so strictly as some others the ethnogra- 
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hical definition of a nation. In one of his American speeches, 

e distinctly repudiated the idea that national boundaries must 
coincide with the boundaries of race. Such a notion, he said, 
would disturb every state in Europe, were it made absolute, 
France would have to give up Alsatia and part of her Rhenish 
territories; Great Britain would have the Welsh, the Irish, and 
the Scotch Highlanders clamouring for petty nationalities, to the 
distraction of her obvious unity; and in every other country 
something similar would take place. A man’s nation, therefore, 
according to Kossuth, is not the seat of that portion of the human 
species to which ethnologists teach him that he belongs; it is 
that territory, that system of institutions, in which, by the deter- 
mination of an irrevocable past, he has been appointed to grow 
up, in the midst of which he has passed his life, and the spirit of 
which has incorporated itself with his thoughts and _ being. 
Wherever there is a principle of collective life and action, be it 
compounded of what ingredients it will, there, according to Kos- 
suth, is a distinct nation. 

It is easy to see how the circumstances of his own country, 
including, as it does, Slovacks, Croats, and Roumains in one 
nationality with Magyars, must have influenced this conclusion. 
It is more important to remark, however, that the conclusion, by 
whatever process it was formed, brings Kossuth nearer the society 
of those who, acknowledging the factitiousness of nations, their 
liability to be modified and re-cast by historic influences emanat- 
ing from principles superior to nationality, are disposed to accept, 
as obligatory de facto, the present arrangement of Europe into 
states. Instead of proposing a new scheme for the equilibrium 
of Europe, based on a partition of its inhabitants into nearly 
equipotent masses, Kossuth would let the map of Europe remain 
very much as it is, and adapt his international rules to the actual 
congeries of states. Even as regards Austria, his faith might 
consistently enough have originally been, that this empire, purely 
factitious as it was, a mere creation of political revolution and 
ingenuity, availing itself of accidents, was yet to be accepted in 
Europe as a bond fide organism, undergoing a process of growth, 
and which time, by accustoming men’s minds to it, and connect- 
ing numerous and powerful associations with it, might ripen into 
a valuable political entity of a class superior to that of ordinary 
nations. So also, with regard to Austrian rule in Lombardy, it 
would not have been altogether inconsistent with his view of the 
sufficiency of mere fact, if long enough in operation to create a 
new form of collective national life out of even reluctant mate- 
rials—this having been the process by which the Hungarian 
nationality itself was formed—if he had expressed his willingness 
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to see the Austrians retain Lombardy, stipulating only for their 
just government of it on fixed constitutional principles. There 
would have been no absolute contradiction, we say, between 
either of these suppositions, and the belief in the principle of 
nationality as Kossuth understands it. 

But events were such as to render either supposition utterly 
impossible. By breaking the fundamental pact with Hungary, 
Austria became to the Hungarian patriot, not a new political 
organism including the nationality of Hungary intact, as a large 
circle includes a smaller; but a power with which the nationality 
he loved could not coexist. And so also the nature of the 
Austrian rule in Lombardy made it but too clear that it was not 
to that influence that any liberal man could consent to entrust 
the formation of a nationality in northern Italy. But with these, 
and perhaps one or two other exceptions, Kossuth, so far as we 
see, would accept the actual states, or nations de facto, of Europe, 
as nations also de jure. We are not aware that he would even 
disturb the political tenure of the Turks; certainly, at least, he 
would not dismember Hungary to satisfy the national tendencies 
of the different Slavonian groups which it includes. One cir- 
cumstance which makes this disposition of his to conserve exist- 
ing political divisions more genial even to those who define 
nationality differently, is the importance attached by him to local 
or municipal, as distinct from — government. If men in 
their own neighbourhoods and districts possessed large admi- 
nistrative rights, there would of course be far less reluctance on 
the part of a population composed of different materials to 
coalesce in one nationality, and to regard nationality itself as 
consisting rather in a unity of collective forces anyhow impressed, 
than in a unity of language or lineage. And for the same reason, 
men of the more pronounced democratic school would find it 
natural to estimate as of less importance also, that other difference 
of his mode of thinking from theirs, which consists in his com- 
parative indifference as to forms of government. As to Hungary 
and Italy, his conviction is firm and decided that they must be 
Republics—that being the form of government which an exami- 
nation of the exigencies of those countries points out as indis- 
pensable for them. Generally, also, his belief is, that society tends 
to this form. But precisely as he believes that nationalities are 
to some extent factitious things, that is, determined by events as 
well as by inherent qualities of race, so also he believes in the 
factitiousness of forms of government. Whatever form of 
government has been created for a nation by the ensemble of its 
past history, and possesses the confidence of those who live 
under it, he is content to acknowledge that government, whether 
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expressly popular or not, as the proper representative of the 
nation in its dealings with other nations. 
It is a consequence of this greater appreciation by Kossuth of 
the value of what may be called the factitious element in history, 
in determining both national boundaries and forms of govern- 
ment, that he accepts the non-interference principle more cordially 
than some of the democratic leaders with whom he co-operates, 
and would subject it to fewer limitations in its application to the 
present state of Europe. The democratic advocates of a re-con- 
struction of Europe according to radically distinct and nearly 
equipotent nationalities, necessarily, as we have already pointed 
out, keep the non-intervention principle in abeyance, as a prin- 
ciple not applicable to an arrangement of states in which the laws 
of nationality, as they define nationality, are glaringly traversed. 
- The first exception, therefore, which they would make to the 
doctrine of non-interference, as a doctrine of present application, 
would be, as we have seen, a reservation of the right of inter- 
ference in behalf of their theory of nationality. ‘That, only, 
according to them, is a true nation, which unites in itself these 
two characters—ethnical distinctness from all others, and a 
genuine democratic form of government. Hence, in abstract 
theory at least, they would reserve for all real nations a right of 
universal propagandism, and even, on emergency, of active inter- 
ference, in behalf either of territorial readjustment on scientific 
principles, or of popular government. Sometimes the latter reser- 
vation is separated from the former. Thus the more resolute 
democrats of France used to maintain that France had a rovin 
mission against aristocracy and monarchy, and in behalf of 
peoples all over the world. It was a symbol of this when, in 
the Revolution of 1848, they wished to raise the red flag instead 
of the tricolour; and many of them yet trace all the subsequent 
disasters of the reaction to this faithlessness of France, in the 
person of Lamartine, to her mission of revolutionary propa- 
gandism over the oppressed parts of the continent. So also the 
Americans have now taken up the belief that the democratic 
initiative, the right of interference in behalf of popular govern- 
ment and institutions, belongs to them. ‘There is no evidence, 
however, that Kossuth assents to this view. On the contrary, 
accepting such nations and such forms of government as exist 
de facto, he would place them all equally under the safeguard of 
the pen, of mutual non-interference. Let the Turks or the 
Russians, he would say, as well as the French or the Hungarians, 
preserve the territories they have; and let whatever modifications 
may be necessary for the improved administration of these 
countries come not from active propagandism from without, but 
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from internal agitation stimulated by advice and example. If he 
would except Poland and Italy from this rule, it would be solel 
because the factitious process of foreign domination by whic 
nationalities are often formed, has not in these cases advanced 
so far as to be venerable or irrevocable. The Russians may be 
chased from Poland, and the Austrians from Lombardy, without 
any laceration of the heartstrings of humanity. But it is physically 
impossible, as it would be morally ruinous, to extract the mee 
from Hungary, or the Norman from England. The Turks per- 
haps might go without being much missed; but, on the whole, 
they had better be let stay. Whatever shows the semblance of a 
root ought to be held sacred. 

But, though Kossuth does not accept this trenchant limitation 
of the doctrine of non-interference, and so entertains the doc- 
trine almost in the exact form in which statesmen in England, 
and in other moderate countries, profess to apply it to the actual 
map of Europe, there are other limitations to which, in common 
with every man of ordinary intelligence and goodness, he must 
peremptorily subject it. These limitations, we think, may be 
summed up under two heads. 

I. The law of non-interference shall not hold in the case of any 
nation which clearly and habitually outrages, within itself, any fun- 
damental and sacred principle of human existence. We are not 
aware that Kossuth has expressed his assent to any such maxim; 
but we do not see how any man, not enslaved by the most 
wretched metaphysics, can avoid assenting to it, Vattel, indeed, 
seems to refuse his assent, taking Grotius to task, as we have 
seen, for withholding the absolute right of independent govern- 
ment from even a cannibal nation. Our whole heart, in this 
case, is against Vattel, and with Grotius; and we would willingly 
abandon that other right of interference which Vattel does 
allow—namely, the right of surrounding nations to interfere in 
the case of a nation distracted by civil war—for the more impor- 
tant right of interference which he here excludes. Indeed, the 
one right includes all that is necessary in the other. True, any 
such definition of right as that which we have given is liable to 
manifest abuse, opening a door, as Vattel says, to fanaticism and 
conquest. But this no more affects the propriety of laying down 
the principle formally than the abuse of the law for the disquali- 
fication of lunatics annuls the necessity of having such a law. 
We affirm, that a nation which by such conduct shows itself to 
be non compos, equally with an individual in that state, may be 
justly put under restraint. 

The correct interpretation of this principle would give the 
true rule of procedure in that much-discussed matter, the rela- 
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tion of civilized states to the uncivilized parts of the earth. It 
would be, as all must feel, a most preposterous stretch of the 
non-interference principle that should lay an arrést on that spirit 
of enterprise which prompts and directs the colonization of savage 
islands and territories by energetic and cultured races. Nor, 
though all founders of colonies were Penns or Cobdens, obtaining 
their lands by goodwill, and the payment of knives and cloths, 
would it be possible to conduct colonization on any honest and 
presentable interpretation of the principle of non-interference. 
A more complex and difficult consideration of the same kind 
would be the proper procedure of such a people as the British 
among the native populations of such a land as India. And 
more difficult still would be the treatment of culprits among the 
co-ordinate nations. In certain cases, indeed, the universal 
instinct would suggest at once what ought to be done. If, for 
example, in say Mihotiestden country there were a massacre 
of the Christian part of the population; or if, in any Roman- 
Catholic country there were a massacre of the Protestants, all 
the metaphysics on earth could not make it right in the other 
nations to stand by and not interfere. Hence the admiration 
so generally accorded to Cromwell for his peremptory order to 
the Piedmontese government to stop their persecutions of the 
Vaudois Christians under pain of a severe chastisement. Nor 
would it be an extravagant stretch of the same rule to declare 
that conduct such as that of the Neapolitan government towards 
political prisoners rendered it amenable to the bar of other 
nations. The idea is even gaining ground that liberty of speech 
is one of those general human liberties which should be placed 
under the safeguard of mankind at large; and hence that if in 
any nation this liberty is systematically trampled out, if in any 
nation the great masterpieces of the world’s genius are prohibited 
to the people, and an arrest laid upon all free intellectual deve- 
lopment, then, in the name of outraged humanity, the govern- 
ment of that nation is to be solemnly outlawed, and given over 
to whosvever chooses to strike it. Mr. Savage Landor’s sug- 
maga for the emancipation of Europe is in accordance with 
is. Why, he says, not hire an American vessel and crew, and 
send them to one of those island-fortresses where Poerio and his 
companions are confined, with an order to blow the infamy to 
pieces? Such an enterprise, he says, would be but the work of 
an hour or two; and such an enterprise several times repeated, 
under the sanction of the American people, would do more to 
put an end to the enormities of despotism than years and years 
of diplomatic remonstrance. And the Americans have taken 
the hint. They already anticipate the time, it is said, when 
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their war-steamers shall be sailing in the Mediterranean, planting 
the flag of liberty on all coasts, and when keen Yankee captains, 
charged with a definite errand, shall pace with their hats on, the 
Seabed floors of Bourbon palaces. 

Il. That nation, or that government, is to be exempted from the 
rule of non-interference which itself shamelessly and systematically 
sets this rule at naught, by violating the just liberties of other nations ; 
or, in other words, the same theory which lays down non-interference 
as the primary law of international relations, must carry with it, as a 
secondary law, the right of interference to make good all infractions 
of the law of non-interference. This is the limitation of the law 
of non-interference most emphatically insisted on by Kossuth; 
and there can be but one opinion as to its necessity and justice. 
The very meaning of the word law is, that at some point or other 
force will step in; take away altogether the appeal to force, and 
there is no such thing as law. When it is said ‘thou shalt not 
murder,’ the meaning is, that when murder is committed, certain 
consequences are appointed to follow; and so when it is said 
‘thou shalt not interfere,’ the meaning is, that when interference 
takes place, the offender shall be interfered with. To make a 
law and not to administer the appointed consequences on its 
infraction is either to declare the law defective, or to confess 
inability to execute it. To set up, therefore, the doctrine of 
non-intervention between nations, and then to permit one or 
another nation to interfere as it pleases, is either folly or weak- 
ness. All authorities, Vattel and the legists included, recognise 
the right of nations to restrain, punish, and chase down any one 
of their number that flagrantly and deliberately commits acts of 
piracy on the liberty of others. Pirate, as Kossuth has said, is 
the exact word for such a case. The nation, or government, that, 
contemning assigned laws and boundaries, sends its fleets and its 
armies hither and thither to spoil and rob the liberties of others, 
is a pirate and outlaw; and, as it is against all mankind, all man- 
kind is bound to be against it. When the government of France 
sent an army to put down liberty in Rome, every nation in the 
world sustained an outrage; and every nation in the world had 
a right to call France to account. The actual exercise of the 
right was but a question of prudence, of self-interest, at the 
moment. Russia, however, is the arch-pirate. Russia, amo 
all the nations, is the one that most openly, most insolently, an 
most indefatigably violates the laws of national existence. Poland 
and Hungary are but two of her prizes; the whole civilized earth 
is open to her robberies. It is against Russia, therefore, that 
Kossuth, and with him all men of free spirit, invoke the penalties 
of the violated law of nations. ‘Give not to the Czar of Russia 
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a letter of marque to put down the liberties of nations,’ such is 
the sum and substance of Kossuth’s speeches; such the one inva- 
riable form of appeal which he addresses to the population of the 
civilized earth, and especially to the Anglo-Saxon portions of it. 
The two limitations of the law of non-interference which we 
have thus stated, constitute together what may be called the 
negative part of the doctrine and practice of the solidarity of 
asaeu An exposition of the various positive duties which this 
octrine would include, would lead us into new and too extensive 
fields. Let us only allude in particular to one function which 
would fall to be provided for in any system of international 
arrangements for giving effect to the doctrine—a function quite 
as important, in our view, though more recondite in its nature, 
than some which will immediately suggest themselves. In any 
system of international arrangements conceived for the purpose 
of giving practical effect to the doctrine of the solidarity of peoples, 
there would, of course, be provisions for an organized study b 
all nations of social problems common to them all; for the arbi- 
tration of international disputes; and for the simultaneous educa- 
tion of nations in new principles of progress, and their simulta- 
neous use of new inventions. A great part of the available force 
of such a system, however, would have to be devoted expressly 
to a function which we will call the regulation of the factitious 
influence in history. We have seen that in history, apart from the 
normal influence of nationalities, or already determined organ- 
isms, each working steadily within fixed limits, there has always 
operated another, and apparently antagonistic influence, originat- 
ing in human restlessness, and manifesting itself in outrages, inva- 
sions, re-adjustments of nationalities. This spirit, this factitious 
influence, as we call it, this energy of new and ever new political 
invention, can never become extinct. The problem is to recon- 
cile it with modern conditions. And the first step to this would be 
to recognise its existence, and to place it as far as possible under 
the control of the collective wisdom of nations. Were it once 
distinctly recognised that men must go on creating new political 
organisms, imparting factitious life and unity to new and even 
larger masses of the human race, modifying nationalities and 
sometimes fusing them together, it is quite possible that this 
essential function might no longer be left to the rude and fitful 
agency of war and: conquest, but be undertaken as.a part of the 
common business of confederated governments and peoples. On 
this immense speculation, however, opening as it does a vista of 
conjectural views of the globe as it will be—we cannot at present 
enter farther. 
And now, what shall we say respecting the application of 
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the doctrines we have been discussing to the present state of 
European politics. Never, within the memory of the present 
generation, has the duty of a definite, bold, and consistent course 
of foreign policy been more incumbent upon Great Britain than 
at the present hour. There is not one of our questions of internal 
politics, as Kossuth has said, that outweighs in importance the 
question of our foreign relations. The honour, the glory, the 
interest of England, are concentrated now in what is done in the 
Foreign Office. What is likely to be done there, and what does 
the state of opinion out of doors indicate as the prescription of 
the people as to what ought to be done there ? 

Non-intervention has been the favourite doctrine of English 
politicians. ‘To mind our own affairs, and to leave other peoples 
to mind theirs—this has been the sum and substance of our poli- 
tical creed. If there be any truth, however, in what has been 
advanced by us on this head, then, even on the narrow basis of 
this non-intervention principle, may be raised a vehement argu- 
ment for active demonstration on the part of our Foreign Office 
at the present moment. England may, indeed, refuse to acknow- 
ledge the limitation to the non-intervention principle laid down 
by the ultra-democratic advocates of the rights of nationalities. 
Accepting the de facto arrangement of states, as, with one or two 
exceptions, national enough, an owe may refuse to join in any 
crusade for the purpose of amending it by the evocation of new 
peoples, or the assistance of existing peoples to obtain democratic 
constitutions.’ Farther, England, lagging behind America in 
this respect, may refuse to Seolodge that limitation of the 
non-intervention principle which would justify interposition to 
put down by force such enormities in the internal adminis- 
tration of foreign states as have taken place in Rome, Naples, 
and Lombardy. Many Englishmen, indeed, would go to the 
full length of this interposition; but the majority, perhaps, still 
shrink from going so far. But we cannot see how any con- 
sistent believer in the non-intervention principle can avoid 
agreeing to the remaining limitation, and accepting all its con- 
sequences. As firmly as we believe in the vital importance of 
the doctrine of non-intervention, so rigidly are we bound to 
employ all the resources of our national character and influence 
in compelling this doctrine to be respected. In acts of inter- 
national piracy, such as the French invasion of Rome, and the 
Russian invasion of Hungary, there is an undoubted right on 
the part of England to exert her strength, whether for remon- 
strance or chastisement. The manner of exercising the right, 
of course, is a subject for prudential consideration. Peace or 
war is an alternative over which a statesman may well hesitate. 
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But woe to the country which proclaims to the world that on all 
occasions, and whatever betide, it will never go to war! To 
say that, would be to proclaim-a maxim fraught with the last 
degree of evil to the civilized and virtuous portions of mankind! 
Let England only abstain from that; and without assuming the 
attitude of braggardism or courting war, let her simply say the 
word, ‘stop,’ to the pirates of teow with that amount of 
good faith which men are supposed to have when they speak 
in ordinary life; and this alone, as Kossuth has said, and much 
more surely if America were to pronounce her ‘hands off’ at the 
same time, the same would secure the emancipation of all the 
oppressed peoples. As it is, the belief abroad is that England 
barks but never bites. The longer, however, we bark without 
biting, the more severely shall we have to bite at last to recover 
our character. What we might never do, as a nation, on motives 
of principle, we shall probably be compelled to do from motives 
of interest. 

For England, the whole question of our foreign relations is 
merging rapidly into a question of self-defence. The coup- 
@état of Louis Napoleon has brought despotism to our doors. 
The whole area of the continent being now virtually or really 
under Russian influence, the only part of Europe that remains 
to be conquered is England. Belgium, Sardinia, and Switzer- 
land are already doomed. Let the present rules of Europe only 
feel that they have consolidated their powers, and as sure 
as fate there will be a determination of their whole strength 

inst the power and liberties of this island. There are 
already symptoms of this in the treatment abroad of our tourists 
and our ambassadors. The Englishman, it seems, in place 
of being a special object of respect, is to become a mark for 
every petty official to spit at! Attacks on our commerce will 
come next. Last of all, when the time is ripe, will come, on 
some pretext or other, a declaration of war. England, which 
replaced all the kings of Europe, may have their enmity as her 
recompence. An invasion of the island itself, on the one hand, 
by the Algerian generals of Louis Napoleon; and a march into 
British India, on the other, by a Russian army proceeding 
through Persia, these are now contemplated possibilities. Hence 
those paragraphs about rifle-clubs, the accoutrements of our 
army, and the like, which appear daily in the newspapers. A 
month or two ago these demonstrations of alarm would have 
been denounced as ridiculous: now, even Mr. Cobden holds his 
tongue. Fortunately, however, there is a higher hope of safety 
for us than in ball-practice and rifle-clubs on our own account. 
In the battle, when it comes, we shall not stand alone. The 
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same battle, which is a battle of self-defence for us, will be a 
battle of freedom for the whole world. When England takes 
up arms in defence of her liberties, there will be Polish, Hun- 
garian, and Italian officers in her army; and other men than we 
now see will have place in her councils. England will then be 
the rendezvous of the Liberals of all the European nations. 
America, in such case, could scarcely be inactive. Lo be a mere 
looker-on, while the great interests of humanity were at stake, 
would be to sell herself to infamy as lasting as the world’s civi- 
lization. The English worsted in such a struggle, the men of 
the United States would then have to lay their account with 
being scowled upon, as a race even less endurable, in every port 
and capital of Europe. Jonathan was not born to bear that— 
not born to hazard the bearing of it. The battle, if come it 
does, will be a veritable battle of Armageddon—on the one 
side, Despotism, Jesuitism, Greek Church Erastianism, and 
Materialistic Socialism; on the other, Freedom, Protestantism, 
Anglo-Saxon chivalry, and the Nobler forms of Social Aspiration. 
This battle, among other things, will, perhaps, help to solve the 
problem of the fusion of nationalities. If the issue is as we 
are bound to hope, the peoples of the old world will be the 
willing members of one great commonwealth ; if it is the reverse, 
liberty will seek a refuge in the new hemisphere, where all 
nationalities are already commingled. 

Meanwhile, in the prospect of such questions, such chances, 
what are our Whig masters doing? The times at hand will try 
them; we could wish that the issue might be, as far as they are 
concerned, better than our fears. 
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AFFAIRS. 


Tue phases of social life among peoples and continents come like layers 
in geology, each in its turn, to be overlaid and concealed in its turn. 
Long is the interval that passes as the deposit proceeds, and slow is 
the process through which one deposit is supervened by another. 

The military monarchies of Europe have come as a work of the 
ages. The central force of old Rome had diffused itself like a sea of 
power, laying its superincumbent weight over all, and depressing all. 
The upburst which followed gives us the feudal system. In this 
also the power is military. But it is a power of that order unlike the 
bygone. It is no longer central—it has become local. The ruler, with 
nations—with the half of two continents at his feet, has passed away. 
Now, every province, every petty district, has its sovereign, whose 
vassals do their service, as civilians or soldiers, under his protection and 
authority. The colossal ascendancy that was, has been broken into 
fragments, and the fragments seem endless. 

But this again is not toendure. The church still retains her unity. 
Rome is still a centre, and Christendom is her circumference. It is 
true, her monarchy is not military, but spiritual. Still it is a 
monarchy. It supplied the model which secular men were not slow 
to follow—what is more, it supplied those maxims to the ambitious by 
which nearly all other monarchies have been reared. The pontiffs 
claimed to be the ultimate authority in the church. This plea of unity 
and supremacy was the lever by which their loftiest achievements 
were realized. By taking the democracy of the priesthood, if we may 
so speak, under their patronage, they succeeded in curbing the aris- 
tocracy of that priesthood, and, at length, in reducing both to some- 
thing like the ideal point of dependence and subjection. 

This course of affairs in the church, which reached its culminating 
point in the times of Gregory VII. and Innocent III., presents the 
exact image of the course that has been pursued by the great 
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monarchies of Europe from that age to our own. In feudal times, the 
military nobles were the great check upon monarchical ambition. The 
monarch could not be insensible, that he was stronger than the noble, 
only as the supply of vassals furnished by nobles made him so. The 
policy, accordingly, of those who wore crowns, was to draw power to 
themselves by subtracting it from those who wore coronets. Only 
as nobles should become much weaker, could kings hope to become 
stronger. To bring about this change, monarchs descended, after the 
manner of the pontiffs, to become, in appearance at least, the patrons 
of democracy. In many ways they used the people against the nobles, 
that, by such means, if by no other, the latter might be humbled. The 
monarch claimed the right to receive appeals from the municipalities 
and from vassals who invoked his protection against the real or alleged 
oppressions of their immediate superiors. In this manner the people of 
localities were opposed to the authorities of localities—greatly to the 
damage of the latter. The appellant jurisdiction of kings, became the 
exact parallel of the appellant jurisdiction of popes. The people 
hoped for good from this change of masters; but the good came not. 
They had been seduced from their allegiance to the authority nearest 
to them, but it was that they might be enslaved to a tyranny more 
remote and more central. By degrees, the municipalities, the admi- 
nistration of law, the right to determine what should be law—everything 
governmental, was wrested alike from peer and people, and made 
subject to the pleasure of the crown. The canon law became to the 
popes, what the civil law had been to the Cesars; and what the civil 
law had been to the Cesars, that, as the civil lawyers contended, it 
should be to the sovereigns of modern Europe. 

In this manner kings greatly improved their revenue. They could 
now afford to substitute troops of mercenaries in the place of con- 
tingent supplies of armed men by their great vassals. Foreign war 
became possible. Becoming possible, it became a fact. In such enter- 
prises, the feudal soldier, who could not be taken from his home at the 
most for more than a hundred days, was useless. Thus all things 
tended to a suppression of the power of the nobles, and of the power of 
the people, and to the elevation of kings. In our own country affairs 
have taken this course at intervals, but, on the whole, only partially. 
On the continent it has been wholly thus—especially in Austria, 
Spain, France, and Prussia. The mercenaries of the crown, aided by 
the intrigues of diplomacy, have made those countries all that we find 
them. 

One great secret of this success in the working of the monarchical 
principle lies in the fact, that the monarchy in these cases has been 
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one, while the powers which it has aimed to subdue have been wanting 
in unity, and open to every influence that might generate distrust, 
faction, and weakness. 

From the twelfth to the eighteenth century, monarchy has been the 
form of power by which peoples have been flattered into revolt against 
nobles, that the two being divided, each might be conquered in its 
turn, and both be brought into the due measure of: subjection to a 
central supremacy. 

It cannot be borne too much in mind, that military despotism and 
spiritual despotism have not only grown up together, but that they 
rest on the same maxims, and are the fruit of the same policy. Twin 
powers are they, the one fastening on the body, the other on the 
soul. Together have they lived and reigned, and together will they 
perish. 

For perish they will. This must be, or the future of Europe must 
be retrograde—awfully retrograde. The great European sovereignties 
have grown up from vanity as much as from ambition. The court of 
a great king must be brilliant. There must be a show of literature, 
science, and art. There must be a large force that may be presented 
in all the pomp and circumstance of its vocation. To sustain such 
force there must be heavy taxation ; but the people, to bear heavy 
taxation, must. be great producers, and to be great producers they 
must be in a great degree intelligent. 

It is because these things link themselves in this manner together, 
that our great historians of the last century—our Humes, Robertsons, 
and Gibbons—always speak of tendencies towards the consolidation 
of monarchies, as of tendencies embracing, as a matter of course, 
the advance of nations or peoples. The misconception is a shallow 
one, though common for a season to many great men. 

By such steps, however, the people of Europe have been, in a 
sense, politically educated. In this manner they have outgrown the 
regime of absolutism under which they have been born. The aim has 
been, to favour their improvement up to the point which should leave 
them wholly subservient to the splendour of the throne, and to stop 
there. But that has not been possible. The risk was inevitable that 
they would pass beyond that point, and in so doing become antagonist 
to such rule. What was probable in this respect has come to pass. 
Great and permanent changes are ever the work of instructed 
minorities, not of uninstructed majorities. These minorities are 
everywhere, and when their day of power shall come, the majorities 
will be ready to do their bidding. The people have elevated monarchy, 
until it has become the Frankenstein of all liberty; and kings have 
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elevated the people, until they threaten to become the Frankenstein 
of all monarchy. 

In this posture of matters, the policy of the sovereigns of the 
continent, great and small, with slight exception, is to undo whatever 
has taken with it the tendency to awaken a passion for freedom ; and 
to do whatever may be needful to be done to reduce the people toa 
state of quiescence in servitude. The monarchical power of the past 
centuries must be perpetuated; and, if necessary to that end, the 
barbarism of the past centuries must be restored. Monarchs are not 
made for nations—nations are made for monarchs. States have their 
breath from dynasties—dynasties have not their breath from states. 
This may not be the language of the men, but it is the language of 
their measures. Their words may not be such as we have used, but 
their spirit is such as those words express. The genius of Napoleon 
saw this conflict of forces looming in the distance. His words from 
the rock of St. Helena were, ‘fifty years hence Europe will be Cossack 
or Repusiican.’ Such is the alternative before it at this hour. 

Europe cannot remain at its present point. It must decline or advance. 
Its decline would be towards all abjectness, such as would give it a 
prey to Russia, much as the Roman Empire became a prey to the 
northern nations. Its advance might be by means of popular institu- 
tions in alliance with monarchy. But this supposes the appearance 
of princes eminent in wisdom and patriotism, upon a scale that history 
has never presented—in short, to expect it would be to expect the mira- 
culous. Everything seems to foreshadow that the form in which the 
advance is to come, is by sweeping all monarchical conventionalisms 
entirely away. Everywhere the question is one between princes and 
peoples. Nowhere is there anything deserving the name of a peerage 
to share in it. The extreme powers of society are the powers that 
have become marshalled against each other—and it seems to be their 
destiny that they should take their stand upon extreme maxims. The 
maxim of the persons now ruling, manifestly is—‘all or none ;’ and 
the people so ruled, have no choice but to accept this antagonism upon 
its own terms. The purpose on either side has thus become more and 
more a purpose to exterminate ; the words on the one side being, 
‘Death to every form of popular liberty? the words on the other 
being, ‘Death to every form of power incompatible with that liberty.’ 

In this grave conflict on which side is the scale likely to turn ? 
Continental affairs, just now, if looked upon only on their surface, 
seem to give everything in favour of the absolutists. But the surface 
is not all—and parts are not the whole. 

Even the dark cloud that has come over France has its silver edge. 
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Its first good effect has been apparently to postpone the contemplated 
rising of 1852, which we believe would have been found premature, 
and have ended in failure. Its further effect will probably be to 
contribute not a little to the success of the next movement of that 
nature, when its more convenient season shall have come. 

Will there be war? If so, will it be pleasant to the absolutist to 
feel that he leaves a people at home who will be hoping every day to 
hear that their armies have been beaten? Yea, will it be pleasant 
to be assured that the armies themselves are composed of men in 
danger of looking at the object for which they are called to fight as 
one for which it were better to lose than to win? Above all, will 
it be deemed a trifle that the first disaster in the field may act as a 
signal for insurrection in the capital ? 

Will there be peace? But peace sustained by keeping up a full war 
establishment will be felt to be unreasonably costly. A monstrous army, 
a monstrous priesthood, a monstrous police, and a monstrous host of 
functionaries even beyond these, giving you something like half the 
nation as consisting of creatures who do nothing but consume, is no very 
pleasant prospect for those on whom it devolves to be the only producers. 
Even the mammon-worshippers of France, both great and small, who 
have shown themselves so willing to barter their liberties and their coun- 
try, and to make light of perjuries and murders upon any scale, so they 
may only be allowed to buy and sell and get gain, may find that they 
have not been so wise as they suppose in their generation. To keep 
up the war establishments of the continental states must be to beggar 
their commerce ; while to diminish those establishments must be to 
hazard the rising of the people, and the extinction of absolutism. 
Such is the ‘fix’ into which the diplomatists of Europe have brought 
their affairs. Deliverances have come—great and memorable—in 
circumstances far less promising. Powers which are hated, become 
extinct as they become weak ; and of all social reformers, a bankrupt 
exchequer is the most potent. If, a hundred years hence, the name of 
king should become in the greater part of Europe—as it is very likely 
to become—as synonymous with tyrant as it was in old Greece, the 
change will be the natural result of such doings as have characterized 
the Red Royalties which now divide the continent between them. 

One word to our Socialist friends. Nine-tenths of the wrongs now 
fixing their pressure so terribly on the men of France, and on men 
elsewhere, are to be laid at your door. Nay—be not wrathful, for we 
must go further, and say that what has happened is only a fraction of 
what is still to happen of like kind, if your communistic preachings 
are to be continued. In this land even, the monied people and the 
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comfortable people, would seek protection from the bayonet to-morrow, 
rather than trust to you for it ; would see all law put into abeyance, 
rather than accept your economic dreams in the place of law. You 
have given Louis Napoleon, and the despots, their needed bugbear ; 
and they have used it as such men will ever use such godsends. There 
is no ally the present ruler of France could so ill spare as Proudhon. 
Of all the adversaries of a great principle, there are none so much to 
be feared as the man whose bent is to ride it to death. 

Kossuth finds the people of America warm and brave-hearted 
towards him and his cause—their rulers cautious. But our brother 
Jonathan is getting new ideas, new feelings, and will be seen ere long 
doing new things. Meanwhile Kossuth has found new enemies in old 
colleagues. Prince Esterhazy is a Hungarian magnate; he has titles 
and estates; he writes from Vienna what will please Vienna about 
Kossuth; and the titles and estates of the said prince are his, as the 
price of doing worship to the destroyers of his country. In such a 
case the mystery and the virtue are alike small. Casimir Batthyanyi 
writes from Paris—and sorry we are to see sucha man so write. Like 
prince Esterhazy, this second magnate is wise in the sort of wisdom 
that comes after the event. Both blame the hero for doing what both 
had been his helpers in doing. Both describe him as doing now what 
he is not now doing; and finding them false in respect to things we 
know, for the present we write false upon their sayings about the things 
we do not know. Both, moreover, have given us what we are to 
receive as an image of Kossuth; and were the illustrious exile here, 
and disposed to repay these assailants in their own coin, we doubt not that 
he could do it as with usury. Meanwhile the Count Teleki, Mr. Toul- 
min Smith, and others, have spoken the effective word on the other side. 
Kossuth has suffered as much, all his life through, from envious mag- 
natism at Pesth, as from arbitrary imperialism at Vienna. To secure 
the affections of the people, was to incur the hate of their oppressors. 
Our estimate of Kossuth was given before he had reached our shores. 
It was the picture of a man whose strong points were not without their 
alliance with weaker ones—but the weaker came, in our belief, from his 
yielding goodness, not from the want of a sincere reverence for prin- 
ciple. His organization and temperament are not of the massy and harp 
description; on the contrary, he is of a make much too sensitive to be 
in the element genial to him amidst the rough experiences through 
which he has passed. Were there a stronger smack of the Napoleon 
devil in him, he would be, no doubt, in the judgment of many, a 
greater man. 

Concerning our own politics, the great fact is, that our two old 
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parties, who have so long disposed of us between them, are manifestly 
worn out, and no third party has appeared to take their place. Mean- 
while, a sense of weakness prompts to a studious postponement of all 
that can be postponed—popular education being one of the things 
thus respectfully bowed to a distance. Strange sight ! a great people 
so broken up into factions, as to be incapable of the unity which can 
alone give strength. For ourselves, we covet a change, for the 
worse even, if it shall only lead to something better.* : 


BOOKS. 


Tue first number of the Studien und Kritiken for the year 1852, opens 
with a prefatory essay on the present posture of affairs from the pen 
of Dr. Ullmann. This able periodical has now maintained its position 
for just a quarter of a century, and Dr. Ullmann and those associated 
with him in its management, look back with thankfulness on the 
success which has hitherto attended their labours, and forward more 
hopefully than we could have expected to the future. 

The observations of Dr. Ullmann are general in their character. It 
is sometimes dangerous in Germany to be specific. Within the last 
three years learned and thoughtful professors—who, with meerschaum, 
dressing-gown, and proof-sheet, had long been used to forget that 
great world which roars round the little world of quiet scholarship— 
have seen every party that has ventured upon action successively over- 
thrown. They have heard the angry recriminations with which each 
has thrown upon the other the blame of the failure. This alone is 
certain, that the apparent character of recent events can be in no way 
so briefly and aptly expressed, as by one of those words which Ger- 


’ * Tt is bruited, we understand, rather widely, and at length has come to be 
announced in public meetings, that the editor of this journal has received new 
light, and become a convert to views on the education question which he once 
opposed. The assertion is not true—anything but trae. Our impression has been 
for some time, that all the talking and doing on this question would end in leaving 
matters much as they were. Were we to resume the controversy, we could do little 
more than repeat ourselves; and though we are quite aware that much is often done 
in such cases by dint of iteration, such employment is not to our taste. In our 
judgment, our statistics and our reasonings, remain, not only unrefuted, but, in their 
great substance, untouched, by anything that has been said on the other side. We 
must, however, say, that we are sorry to see the tone of invective and insinuation 
with which this controversy is still disfigured in some quarters. Congregationalists 
who do not see with some of their brethren on this subject, are, it seems, to be 
accounted as only soi-disant congregationalists, or as men ready to sell their prin- 
ciples for pelf! These are not the weapons wherewith to make converts. 
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mans only can construct—Resultatlosigheit—i. e., a nothing-whatever- 
has-come-of-it condition. That the late movement is in some sort pre- 
paratory, no student of history can doubt. At present, however, the 
only manifest consequence is the utterance of the military\word of 
command in accents more than ever peremptory —‘as you were.’ 
Every revolution is in itself an evil, says the Heidelberg professor. 
Cold steel may be needful to put it down. But still, he ventures to 
hint, (and well he may,) that the government which thus asserts 
itself should do something more. It should pass beyond the condition 
of physical force, and govern by thought. Rulers and ruled must 
work together in a religious spirit to re-establish Right and banish 
Evil. The true opponents of revolution are those who endeavour to 
remove the abuses which were its incitement or its pretext. Social 
disorder is not to be encountered simply by means as evil and weapons 
as carnal as its own. ‘The true antagonist of anarchy is not force but 
justice. The people must have confidence in their rulers, the rulers 
must supply, not ignore the wants of the people. The writer sees 
hope for Germany only in the spread of vital Christianity, proclaimed 
by men whose hearts and lives are pervaded by its spirit, throughout 
all classes of the community. The harbingers of a true reformation 
must be, as they have ever been, the preachers of repentance. The 
theology which is to do the work demanded, is not a theology that 
seeks, but one which has found. 

The turmoil of the last few years has taught men, in the opinion of 
Dr. Ullmann, at least one lesson—that of sobriety. It is sad that the 
lesson should have been needed—it is well if the lesson has been learnt. 
Many a theory which would long have survived as something great 
and glorious, has been deprived for ever of its imaginary grandeur by 
the attempt to reduce it to practice. The ideal polity which cannot 
realize itself when opportunity has been offered, becomes effete, and 
subsides into a myth. No one now looks for a social renovation from 
the ‘ worship of genius’ or ‘the friends of light.’ Christianity is now 
called on to fill the void. She must give man a something more satis- 
fying than the godless Anthropology which has been tried and found 
wanting. 

Dr. Ullmann is not without hope that such a result may be attained. 
The excess of the Negative principle has awakened, he thinks, a desire 
after the Positive. Novalis has said that it is out of anarchy, out of 
the very annihilation of all that is positive, that religion, as a new 
foundress of the world, is to raise her head. Inquiry concerning 
religion becomies more general. Men now affix less constantly the 
stigma of pietism to devotion. 

In conclusion, Professor Ullmann enters his protest against the 
identification of Christianity with any particular political interest, and 
announces the resolve of the conductors of the Studien und Kritiken to 
preserve their periodical in independence and freedom from all such 
influence. 

We fear that while the church and the state are associated as they 
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are in Germany, such declarations are more easily made than acted 
on. The view taken by the theologians of their own position is one 
thing. ‘The impression concerning it in the minds of the people is 
another. 

It is for the sake of this first paper that we have called the attention 
of our readers to this number of the Studien und Kritiken, but having 
so done may go a little further. The next paper, an inaugural 
discourse, by Dr. Schenkel, on the office of Biblical Theology, is a 
candid and judicious production, offering nothing novel on the subject. 

The number contains also a critique by M. Tiele, a clergyman in 
Bremen, on a work by Kurz, entitled the ‘ Unity of Genesis,’ and an 
elaborate inquiry by Ernst Pfeiffer into the period at which the 
Epistle General of James was written. On this question German 
criticism has delivered itself with a very uncertain sound. Neander, 
Schneckenbergen, and others, place it in the earliest wra of the 
church ; Schleirmacher, De Wette, and their followers, assigned it a 
position subsequent to the apostolic age; Schwegler went so far as to 
locate it in the second half of the second century. M. Pfeiffer has 
supplied a learned vindication of its claim to the earliest position 
named, showing the insuperable difficulties which beset the hypothesis 
of its composition at any later epoch. 

The life of that excellent man Friedrich Perthes, the well-known 
publisher, by his son, is the subject of the next paper. The nar- 
rative, which is full of interest, embraces only the early life of the 
subject of the biography, and will be continued in a future number. 
There are also reviews of a work by Thibaut on Church Music, and 
of Thenius on the Books of Kings. 

The last number of the Bibliotheca Sacra gives the following not 
very flattering account of the present state of sacred literature in the 
United States. ‘There are no important theological works in press 
or in preparation, so far as we know. ‘The number of biblical and 
exegetical works preparing for the press, is doubtless very small. 
The causes of this dearth need to be looked at. A part of the 
educated talent which should be devoted to the study of theology, is 
allured to law and politics. The number of the educated clergy rela- 
tively to the increasing population, is diminishing. Most of those now 
in the ministry are overburdened with the ever-beginning, never- 
ending calls of what seem to be practical duty. Many ministers are 
inadequately supported, and have not the spirit and health to betake 
themselves to earnest theological study, or they are compelled to resort 
in a measure to secular callings, in order to eke out a subsistence. In 
so large a body of educated men as belong to the Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies in this country, (the number of ordained ministers 
in the two branches of the Presbyterian church is three thousand five 
hundred and eleven,) there should be scores or hundreds, who, while 
they preach the gospel faithfully, should be devoting special attention 
to theology as a science, investigating the mysteries of the Bible in 
the original tongues, or studying with profound and comprehensive 
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aims, the great ecclesiastical past. In a perfectly healthful state of 
religious feeling and opinion in our churches, such assuredly would be 
the case. Men would be found, here and there at least, preparing to 
enrich the church and country with profound and original works in the 
great departments of didactic theology, biblical interpretation, and the 
history of the doctrines and life of the church. We fear that this is 
far from being the case. We apprehend, from some’experience, that 
those students who promise nobly for theological and biblical science 
while in the seminary, allow various hindrances to interrupt their 
course, and ultimately defeat the best laid plans. Now, it would be 
easy to show that the great practical and missionary interests of the 
church require that there should be a considerable number of well- 
trained, earnest, investigating students among the clergy, who should 
hold the lamp of theological science high—worthy successors of the 
Augustines, Anselms, Howes, Edwardses, Bellamys, and Hopkinses of 
former ages. It is a short-sighted policy, an erroneous view of what 
is truly practical, which we in this country are pursuing and adopting. 
When shall the day come when clergymen shall feel one tithe of the 
enthusiasm in studying the great themes to which they are professedly 
devoted, which a mighty host of naturalists now feel, who are com- 
passing sea and land in all the civilized and uncivilized parts of the 
globe, to add to the already enormous stock of physical truths”? We 
leave these observations, and the grave state of things which has 
suggested them, to the thoughts of our readers. 


I. Poems. ByHartiey Coreriwce. With a Memoir of his Life by his 
Brother. 2 vols. Moxon.—Essays and Marginalia. By Hartiey Core- 
rince. Edited by his Brother. 2 vols, Moxon.—Hartley Coleridge was 
the inheritor, in a remarkable degree, both of the gifts and failings of his 
father. With much of that poetic faculty, and of those conversational 
powers, which made the father celebrated, the son partook largely also 
of those infirmities which made a giant in intellectual stature a vale- 
tudinarian to the last. Perhaps more injured than aided by the fitful 
disjointed education he received from his father, Hartley displayed in 
his boyhood the indication of unusual power, and in youth obtained, 
with high distinction, his fellowship at Oriel. As a school-boy he was 
remarkable for an inexhaustible invention. When little more than a 
child, he imagined a territory with a history, geography, and polity of 
its own, of which he fancied himself king. The whole ideal region 
underwent its modifications of incident, as he pretended, from time to 
time, to have received intelligence from his subjects. As he grew up 
~ and came to write, this almost unconscious creative power gradually 
diminished. The fact indicates the visionary character of his mental 
constitution. The ideal and the actual might be confounded or op- 
posed, in such a mind they could seldom be in harmony. His shy and 
sensitive temperament, an amount of excitability and diffidence that 
led him into continual gaucherie, tended to increase at once his self-dis- 
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trust and his love of seclusion. There were energies within him which 
lay dormant, till they became dead to every summons. Had he been 
plunged in earlier days into active life, the true balance might have 
been restored. But it was not to be. Literary ambition was the only 
hopeful link between him and the world without. There he was 
doomed to disappointment. Then despondency mastered him. Reck- 
less indiscretion lost him his fellowship. He tries to take pupils—the 
last thing possible for a nature so ignorant of method, so powerless to 
command. He must live, somewhat precariously of course, as his poor 
father had done before him, by his pen. His history is a mournful 
one. But his faults lay all upon the surface. In his heart there was 
nothing mean—nothing malignant. He did not even imagine that 
genius was superior to the common obligations of life. Some vanity 
he had, but nothing of that self-complacent delusion which enables 
some to persuade themselves that what would be faulty in others, is 
excusable in them. His existence was an alternation of repentance 
and relapse. Now in the depths of despair and self-contempt: then, 
again, catching a gleam of hope, prayerful, trustful, and at last once 
more going down under the tide of temptation. Self-control was 
wanting from the first. Coleridge could write for his Hartley frag- 
ments of a Greek Grammar, eminently clever no doubt—but to dis- 
eard inclination for duty, to deny himself, that lesson such a father 
could not teach. In the real lesson-book—his father’s example—the 
son read the very opposite. . 

Almost everything Hartley Coleridge has written exhibits a 
certain desultoriness, bears the impress of a mind active only by fits 
and starts. Yet on every one of the isolated points on which he did 
concentrate his faculties, he writes what will be valued by all who 
appreciate the scholarlike acumen of the critic, or the fine feeling of 
the poet. He was fitted most of all to excel in the essay. More 
genial than Hazlitt, he possesses the humour and the graceful fancy of 
Lamb. There is, in his essays, just that dash of playful egotism 
which, in such compositions, we not only pardon but require. As a 
poet his sonnets are his best performances. Nothing in them is con- 
strained or artificial. This form of verse, in his case, so far from 
imposing any fetters, seems to have been the most natural vehicle for 
his thoughts. Had he written nothing but the Sonnets on the Seasons, 
he would be entitled to a place beside, or not far below, those poets 
who, like Wordsworth, have cultivated the sonnet with signal success 
among us. His poem of Prometheus, though containing some fine 
passages, is less to our taste. It is not that Shelley has, by any means, 
precluded any future efforts on that theme, but the plan and principle - 
of such poems is, in our judgment, fatal to their effect. A classic 
legend, allegorized after modern modes of thought, presents an incon- 
gruity which no genius can conceal or harmonize. 

II. Lectures on Political Economy. By Francis Wii1t1am New- 
man. Fep. John Chapman. 1851.—These lectures were delivered at the 
Ladies’ College in Bedford-square, with the exception of a few pas- 
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sages which were omitted from the want of time, or as being unsuitable 
to the auditory. The style and illustrations are admirable in their sim- 
plicity; and the principles inculcated are, for the most part, eminently 
intelligent and healthful. So seriously are we at issue with Mr. New- 
man on some other topics, that it is with no small degree of pleasure 
we find ourselves to so great a degree at one with him in this con- 
nexion. He has dared to deliver much honest counsel to governors 
and governed, employers and employed; and is happily free from all 
sympathy with the communistic socialism which has found so much 
favour of late with some of his personal friends. The volume before 
us will not only be a safe and attractive, but in the main a highly 
useful book to place in the hands of the young who wish to acquire 
some knowledge of the science to which it relates. 

Ill. A Hand-book of the English Language. By G. R. Lataam, 
M.D., F.R.S. Feap. Taylor § Co. 1851.—This manual is designed 
for the use of students in the universifies, and for the higher classes 
in schools. It treats of the general ethnological relations of the 
English language; of its history and analysis; of its letters, pronun- 
ciation, spelling, etymology, syntax, and prosody. To all these topics 
Dr. Latham has brought a philological acuteness, and an amount of 
learning, bearing upon his subject, to be expected from his high reputa- 
tion in this department of scholarship. It is a book which the English 
student should read so as to make its material his own. 

IV. Mecaria Excidium ; or, the Destruction of Cyprus.—Such is the 
title of a very handsome quarto volume, published by the ‘Irish 
Archeological Society.’ Some of our readers will feel puzzled to dis- 
cover what sort of connexion there can have been between the study 
of Irish Antiquities and ‘the Destruction of Cyprus.’ But, in fact, 
there is no connexion between these things in the narrative before us. 
The narrative here given consists of a secret history of the war of the 
Revolution in Ireland, by Colonel Charles O’Kelly, of Skyrne, or 
Aughrane, now Castle Kelly, county Galway, edited from four Eng- 
lish copies, and a Latin MS. in the Royal Irish Academy, with notes, 
illustrations, and a memoir of the author and his descendants, by John 
Cornelius O’Callaghan. So that by Cyprus we are to understand Ireland; 
and by many persons and places mentioned under foreign designations 
we are to understand, with the assistance of a key, persons and localities 
familiar to us under their English or Irish appellatives. As the only 
account of affairs in Ireland, from 1688 to 1691, from the pen of 
an Irish officer, on the side of James II., the document was regarded 
by the Society as likely to furnish evidence of the sort especially 
needed in relation to that period in Irish history: and great care ap- 
pears to have been exercised to secure accuracy to the publication. 
It is a curious and interesting volume. Its statements are of course 
ex-parte, and should be viewed as such by the reader, and especially 
by the historian. 

V. Violenzia: a Tragedy.—The writer of this drama has endea- 
voured to depict the suffering, the struggle, and the self-conquest of 
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a noble nature sorely tempted. Ethel, the chief actor in the piece, is 
a man of deep feeling and a delicate sense of honour, reserved, 
and to appearance cold in his thoughtfulness, sternly conscientious, 
and capable of the loftiest self-sacrifice. The opportunity is afforded 
him of successful revolt against a sovereign who has inflicted upon him 
the deepest injury. He will not suffer revenge to possess him in the 
name of justice. ‘Those whom he dearly loves are implicated in a 
rebellion occasioned by his wrongs, and suppressed by his loyal 
courage. He will not refrain from the execution of justice at the 
pleading of affection. ‘The stern rectitude of the old Roman spirit, 
and the faith of Christian patience, are united in one character. It is 
his prayer, under trials which call forth no murmur, in a darkness that 
cannot shake his trust, to be enlightened as to the true service required 
at his hands by the Most High, and that this may be rendered purely, 
untainted by the admixture of any mere human passion. In the 
representation of such an ideal, it is much to say that the author has 
been successful. With some of the subordinate characters we might 
have fault to find, were we disposed to dwell much on defects or 
blemishes in a performance giving so many indications of power. 
The plot, as a whole, is well managed, and the interest steadily 
increases toward the catastrophe. The diction betrays an occasional 
imitation of the bygone Elizabethan phraseology which is not alto- 
gether to our taste. The whole drama, in its arrangement and its 
language, has been regulated by a thoughtful judgment. No long- 
winded rhapsodies usurp the place of true passion. No needless 
description makes the action longer, or interferes with the develop- 
ment of character. In the cast of the dialogue, the author would 
seem to have chosen as his model Shelley’s ‘ Cenci,’ in which the 
passion seems the more intense from the comparative sobriety of the 
language, as though an immeasurable region of fire smouldered beneath 
words which, when uttered, point beyond themselves to the unutter- 
able. We give our word of encouragement to an author who displays 
an imagination so vigorous, and at the same time so well controlled, 
who is so free from affectation, and generally so true to nature, all the 
more willingly from the fact that so many aspirants are to be met with 
who mistake caprice for genius, and extravagance for strength. 

VI. A Sketch of Suwarow, and his Last Campaign. By Masor 
E. N. Macreapy. Fep. Smith, Elder Co. 1851.—* We do not 
claim for Suwarow,’ says Major Macready, ‘ the highest qualities of 
his art, but he had first-rate courage, activity, and decision, and could 
carry on his troops with an enthusiasm seldom equalled.’ The banners 
of Austria never acquired such triumphs as under the leadership 
of this hardy and eccentric Russian. He was a being of strong will, 
and by his promptitude and energy often proved more than a match 
for those who greatly exceeded him in the knowledge of the old 
rules and strategies of military life. Major Macready informs us that 
he has visited most of the places of which he makes mention ; and the 
manner in which he crosses the path of our rhetorical friend, Mr. 
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Alison, in his defence of his hero, will require some attention from 
that gentleman. But to most readers the book will be interesting. 
It is so instinct with the life of fifty yearsago. As we read, we see 
our fathers in the excitement of those times, and hear their hurried 
talk about the last move of the continental armies, or the last shock 
between them. Mr. Alison insists that the Archduke Charles ‘was 
‘ the general of all others, in those days of glory, who approached nearest 
‘to the standard of ideal perfection.’ Strange, if true, that the Arch- 
duke’s successes should have been restricted to his first campaign, while 
Suwarow was never defeated ; and in the only instance in which he 
was baffled, the fault is admitted to have belonged to others. But was 
not Charles an Archduke—and can Mr. Alison be expected to see the 
truly great apart from greatness of that little accidental sort ? 

VII. The Women of Christianity. By Jutta Kavanan. Smith 
& Elder, 1852.—This is a comprehensive title. Of course the lives 
recorded in this volume consist of a selection from many centuries 
and many lands. But the selection has been judiciously made, and the 
book is a good one—intelligent, eloquent, devout. History has been 
to a large extent the slave of the gifted, and has been too commonly 
faithless towards the good. ‘This is true in reference to the men of 
the past—still more in reference to its women. Christianity, whatever 
a rabid infidelity may insinuate to the contrary, gave a new position to 
woman; and the history of Christianity shows that she soon became 
alive to the fact. Women of lofty intellect, and high character, there 
were among the old Romans and the older Greeks; but their virtues 
were not of the kind that prompted the women of Christianity ‘ to 
remember the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken.’ 
It is to women in the history of the church, whose piety bore such 
fruits of active charity, that the narratives of the volume before us are 
restricted. Little is said about the opinions or inner experiences of 
these Christian heroines; but the reader is left, for the most part, to 
judge of their faith from its effects. The author has a heart which 
has fitted her for her task, in giving her a rich womanly sympathy 
with the morally and spiritually beautiful ; but those who are not 
prepared to recognise such beauty beyond the pale of their own church 
will hardly be satisfied with a writer, who is delighted to find it, in 
some degree, in all churches. 

VIII. Luther; or, Rome and the Reformation. By Rosert 
Montcomery, M.A. 12mo. Sixth Edition, 1852.—No doubt the 
public is often found to be an ungrateful master, and quite as often a 
very fickle one. ‘Time was when the poetry of Wordsworth was 
counted little better than doggrel; and the time came in which his 
veriest drivelling was supposed to be fraught with an inspired wisdom. 
If the early life of the poet was such as to make a large demand on 
his philosophy, his later life was such as to expose his vanity to immi- 
nent peril. Mr. Montgomery’s experience has been the reverse of this. 
In his case a blind admiration has given place to a tone of depreciation 
hardly less indiscriminate or extravagant. From having received 
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laudations to which he was not entitled, he has come to be familiar 
with censures as little merited. He possesses a most felicitous ear for 
rhythm, an extraordinary command of poetic diction, and a power, 
‘it would seem, of rapid composition of very rare occurrence. But all 
this he has by nature; it is the culture that art and severe disci- 
pline should have given that is wanting to him. His pdetry, 
accordingly, does not often rise above the level of a florid eloquence. 
Oratory, in our judgment, would be more his vocation than poetry— 
though even there, to attain to real and enduring excellence, he would 
need to hearken to those who venture to counsel him to think more 
and publish less. Nevertheless, ‘ Luther’ in a sixth edition is evidence 
that Mr. Montgomery has readers; and the impressions derived from 
his writings by his admirers are, we doubt not, in the main, wholesome 
and elevating. 

IX. An Essay on Window Tracery in England. By Evwarp A. 
Freeman, M.A. 8vo. John Henry Parker, 1851.—The design of Mr. 
Freeman, in this handsome volume, is to describe both the origin and 
the development of ‘ Window Tracery’ in the history of our architec- 
ture. Mr. Freeman is the author of a ‘ History of Architecture,’ also 
of a volume on the ‘ Architecture of Landaff Cathedral ;’ and he has 
spared no pains to make the present volume worthy of his reputation. 
Nearly four hundred engravings are introduced to illustrate the amazing 
diversity which has obtained in this department of taste. The novice, 
who has bestowed little attention on this subject, can hardly have sus- 
pected the existence of that all but endless variety of form that has 
been given to the stone work of our Gothic windows. Stone, in these 
ever-changing engravings, seems to have become as yielding as wax; 
and arabesque itself scarcely shows more of what can be done by genius 
in giving new dispositions to lines and curves. With the historical 
questions involved in Mr. Freeman’s inquiry we cannot, of course, 
in this place concern ourselves; it must be sufficient to say that the 
book is full of information, derived in the main, we doubt not, from 
trustworthy sources. 

X. The Golden Legend. By Henry Wapvswortu Loncre.tow. 
—A picture of the middle age in its good and evil, interspersed 
with many a graceful fancy and thoughtful counsel which have their 
interest and application for the present time. A legend from the old 
German Volks biicher is the basis of the tale. A prince is smitten 
with a sore disease, which sage doctors say can be healed but by the 
heart’s blood of a maiden who shall willingly devote herself to death 
for his sake. One is found who conceives herself called by heaven 
to become the sacrifice. She and the prince travel together from the 
Rhine to Salerno. Elsie is a beautiful creation; her devout simplicity 
and unconscious heroism are touchingly portrayed. On their way, 
the characters which constitute the type of the middle age are made 
to cross their path. They hear a mountebank sermon from a friar— 
no mere imagination of the poet, be it remembered, but drawn from 
the life, and to be found in the original by the curious, in the archives 
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of ecclesiastical history. The devotion and the abuses of monasticism 
are represented, and a brief scene gives the reader, with happy com- 
pression, a fair notion of the grave antics and elaborate absurdities 
of that system of intellectual gymnastics called scholasticism. Lucifer 
appears from time to time, and finds much to exhilarate his spirits in 
the growing corruption of the age. At last the prince is healed, and 
the maiden need not die. The ban of disease is taken off, and Elsie, 
the peasant’s daughter, becomes a princess. The poem, like a great 
part of Faust, is written in scenes, with rhyming dialogue. The 
attempt is new in English, but in the hands of Mr. Longfellow suc- 
cessful. Many passages in the work exhibit his best manner; all his 
command of language, his rich and subtile imagery, and that trans- 
forming power which unites the ideal with the real, by investing what 
is actual and true in literal history with the hues of the imagination. 

XI. Early Oriental History.—The early oriental history of the 
‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana’ would be of little value now, if published 
as first written some thirty years since. Heeren, Birch, Wilkinson, 
Bunsen, Lepsius, Rossellini, Gliddon, Champollion, Botta, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and Renouard have all made their contributions towards 
the illustration of this subject since that time, either wholly or ‘in 
greater part. In this republication of the oriental history depart- 
ment of the work mentioned, the editor, Professor Eadie, has availed 
himself of the ampler sources of information now open to the histo- 
rical student; and we know not where the general reader will find 
the subject treated so satisfactorily in a single volume—a volume 
which, we may add, while rich in illustrations, may be purchased for 
a few shillings. 

XII. A Manual of Geographical Science. 8v0. Parker and Son. 
1852.—This is a volume including as much letter-press as would 
extend to three or four ordinary octavos. It embraces ‘ Geography, 
Mathematical, Physical, Historical, and Descriptive,’ with the requi- 
site amount of diagrams. Each of the above divisions presents the 
various topics proper to them in a series of distinct chapters. It is 
not necessary we should enumerate these, but it is only proper to say 
that the volume appears to have been prepared with a competent 
knowledge of the subject, and with great care, presenting within a 
moderate compass a vast and varied amount of information. 

XIII. The Papacy: its History, Dogmas, Genius, and Prospects. 
By the Rev. I. A. Wyte. 8vo. Johnstone. 1851.—The Triple 
Crown ; or the Power, Course, and Doom of the Papacy. By Wi- 
Urwicx, D.D. 8vo. Dublin. 1851.—Romanism unknown 
to Primitive Christianity. By the Rev.G. 8S. Brrv. Folio. Hatchard. 
1851.—Popery Calmly Considered. By the Rev. R. Weaver. 8vo, 
Snow. 1851.—Here are some of the many works that have appeared 
during the last year on the controversy with Romanism. Mr. Wylie’s 
volume is learned, philosophical, eloquent; and the same terms may be 
applied, and with no less emphasis, to the treatise of Dr. Urwick. 
The titles of these volumes indicate the various stand-points from 
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which Romanism is contemplated by their authors. Mr. Wylie’s 
volume is the ‘ Essay on Popery’ which obtained the first prize of the 
Evangelical Alliance; and provision is made, we understand, to secure 
for it a wide circulation, Dr. Urwick does not write of Romanism 
merely as it is seen in books. He has lived a lifetime in the midst of 
it, and on this subject has a right to speak, both as a scholar and a 
man of observation—as one having authority. Our readers who wish 
a good book on this topic will do well to purchase ‘ The Triple Crown.’ 
Mr. Bird’s volume consists of short and simple lectures, addressed to 
the congregation of the parish church of Gainsborough; with appen- 
dices of learned notes. Such attempts to unite the popular and the 
learned do not often succeed; but this is a truthful and instructive 
book, honourable to the Christian feeling and ecclesiastical scholar- 
ship of its author. Mr. Weaver’s treatise is what it professes to be, a 
‘calm’ consideration of ‘popery, in its claims, character, causes, and 
eure. In common with everything that has proceeded from the pen 
of the author, the volume is replete with information, and pervaded 
by good sense. . 

XIV. Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth. By the Rev. T. 
R. Birks, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Seeleys. 1851.—‘ Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law.’—Few lives have. been so pervaded by this sentiment 
as the life of the late Edward Bickersteth. His views, not only as a 
churchman, but in some other respects, were not ours, and betray, as 
we think, some infirmity of judgment; but in the logic of the heart, in 
the safe guidance of right feeling, allied with considerable practical 
intelligence, he was such a man as it is rare to meet with. In respect 
to the devout and kindly elements of Christian piety, we almost doubt 
if his equal be left among us. In some of the broader and stronger 
elements of that piety—the form of it which fits a man for putting 
down the evil, as well as diffusing the good, he was not eminent; but 
his life, as that of a mind so sensitively spiritual, was one of extraor- 
inary activity and practical worth. It is connected, accordingly, 
with nearly all that is interesting in our religious history during the 
last half century. We had hoped to give a fuller account of these 
volumes, but must content ourselves with commending them thus 
briefly, but very cordially, to the attention of our readers. 

XV. Lectures on the Scripture Revelations respecting Good and 
Evil Angels. 12mo. J. W. Parker. 1851.—The ‘country pastor’ 
who speaks in this volume is one who has often spoken to the public, 
and on topics considerably various; and if those who listen when he 
speaks are not the better for such listening, the fault will generally 
be their own. To hear what a mind like that of the author of ‘ Errors 
of Romanism’ has to say about such a theme as ‘ Good and Evil Angels’ 
is not a little interesting. The clear common-sense style, and the 
unpretending but stern logic with which he disposes of not a little of 
the mocking shallowness which our Rationalists have brought to this 
subject, is very refreshing. To those who wish assistance on this 
subject, we say, procure the book, and read it. 
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XVI. Logic for the Million: a Familiar Exposition of the Art of 
Reasoning. By A or tae Society. Longmans, 
1851.—Let an apprentice be sent to a practical builder, who knows 
enough of his art to build a house of ordinary dimensions, and who 
looks with profound contempt upon the science of mechanics, as an 
encumbrance to practical building : mention to him a mechanical prin- 
ciple, and he will tell you that it is foolish to spend your time in long 
computations concerning the strength of a bar of iron, for he can see 
at a glance whether it be or be not strong enough for his purpose ; 
that it is foolish to talk to him of tensions in cords, reactions in beams, 
and equilibrium in framework, for he knows what will break a rope 
or a joist ; and as for resultants and components, statical couples, 
virtual velocities, funicular polygons, and coefficients of friction, they 
are abominations in his eyes. If he be a gentleman a little poetical, 
he may, perchance, quote Hudibras, to show that ‘it has been a great 
‘ hindrance to his art to exalt it into a science, surrounded by a number 
‘of uncouth words, the understanding of which is more difficult than 
‘the understanding of the science.’ (Vide ‘ Logic for the Million,” 
p- vii.) Nevertheless, our apprentice may learn a great deal that will 
be useful to him in the art of building, albeit his master does some- 
times rave at mechanics ; and, having shown him the use of a pully 
or a lever, exclaims, ‘ See, there is all that is useful in your mecharics, 

with its fine names.’ And when the apprenticeship iss expired, the 
probability is, the apprentice will be ablé to build a$‘well his~ 
master. But would he be the worse bu‘!dér if hé shoald leuglr at bits 
master’s crotchet, and, not neglecting his precepts; shotid, ia hid spare’ 
hours, acquire a sound knowledge of mechanics, founded on true 
mathematical principles? We think not. Let both now be employed 
on some work beyond the ordinary range of the master’s trade. The 
master will be sure, in his ignorance of mechanics, either to build up 
what the first storm will throw down, or (which is more likely) to 
waste a large quantity of material in giving unnecessary strength ; 
the apprentice will, with his knowledge of mechanics, be able to give 
the greatest strength with the smallest quantity of material. The 
master never could put a bridge over the Thames ; the apprentice, 
perchance, might. 

Much in the same position with the apprentice is the reader of 
‘Logic for the Million.” If he wishes practical instruction in the 
art of talking and reasoning for every-day life, he may find many 
valuable lessons in this book, notwithstanding there are frequent 
sneers at logic and its technical language. 

We would say of this volume, read it by all means; it will teach 
you much, but it will not teach you logic—nor will it teach you all that 
is useful in logic, avoiding the technicalities; it will not teach you a 
correct analysis of thoughts or arguments. Study of this master—be 
his apprentice—he will do you good; but laugh at his crotchet, and 
whilst you learn of him all that he can teach, go study logic elsewhere. 
What he teaches, he teaches after an amusing fashion. He will illus- 
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trate from the precepts of Scripture, from the grave writings of 
divines, as Matthew Henry and Robinson; and anon, from ‘ The 
Times’ and the ‘ Literary World,’-—now from Binney and Martin, and 
now from Sam Slick and Mrs. Caudle—now from Macaulay and 
M‘Culloch, and now from George Robins. 

. XVII. Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic Nations. By 
Count VALERIAN Krasinski. 8vo, pp. 332. Johnstone & Co. 
1851.—It is rare that a foreigner acquires the mastery of the 
English tongue attained by Count Krasinski. The work published 
by him early in 1848, entitled, ‘ Panslavism and Germanism,’ evinced 
an intimate acquaintance with the condition of the peoples in Central 
Europe, and his views were confirmed in a remarkable degree by the 
startling events which followed. The former work treated of the 
political history and relations of the Slavonic nations ; the present, as 
its title indicates, brings out their religious history. We have 
reminded our readers elsewhere that the Slavonic nations embrace 
nearly eighty millions of people. It is true, more than two-thirds of 
these millions belong to Russia, but the remainder are variously distri- 
buted under the sway of Turkey, Austria, and Prussia. Everywhere 
they are tenacious of their nationality, and they have a grave part to 
play ere long in the affairs of Europe. We scarcely need say, there- 
fore, that the volume before us relates to a theme of deep interest. 
We. cordially recommend it, to our readers. 

EVOL John Milton: a Biography. By Cyrus Epmonps.—The 
Footsteps of our. Forefaihers.. By James G. Miatt.—The Church of 
Englaadliv the Reigns-ej the Stuarts.—Classical Selections from British 
Prose Writers.—Four neat foolscap volumes, the first contributions 
towards the formation of a library designed to train the protestant Non- 
conformist to a clear understanding of his principles, and a just appre- 
ciation of them. A fund has been obtained by the committee of the 
Anti-State-Church Association, for the purpose of securing publication 
to a considerable series of such works. The literature of evangelical 
Nonconformists, in relation to their own history, has not been on a level 
with the literature of the times ; and the few who have given them- 
selves to much toil and sacrifice, in the hope of doing something towards 
wiping away this reproach, have found but a very partial sympathy 
where they had a right to expect a liberal and active encouragement. 
Dissenters are too much broken up into cliques—turned aside from the 
generous by petty jealousies. They too often ignore rather than help 
each other. It may be safely said, that the better literature of dissenters is 
in general more heartily appreciated beyond their own pale than within 
it. We trust care will be taken that the spirit of this projected series is 
not that of a clique. We say thus much, because we think we see that 
the danger in this direction is greater than seems to be suspected. 
The larger the heart that is given to this undertaking, the greater will 
be the probability of its success. Mr. Cyrus Edmonds is not exactly the 
person we should have chosen to write the life of Milton, or any other 
life in which impartiality would be of the first importance. His 
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volume, however, presents, on the whole, the most intelligent and satis- 
factory account that has been given of the history and character of the 
great poet and patriot by a nonconformist. It will do much to make 
the more neglected aspect of Milton’s career better known, and usefully 
known. Mr. Miall’s volume is full of interest. The illustrations 
are a very acceptable accompaniment to the narrative. We should 
say, however, that the bridge given as that on which the bones 
of Wycliffe were burnt, is a bridge built within the memory of per- 
sons now living in Lutterworth. The view of Lutterworth church is 
very good. The small arched doorway before you is that which 
opened on the pathway to the rectory house ; under it, no doubt, 
the Reformer passed and repassed in the discharge of his duties as 
rector of Lutterworth,—Purvey, his curate, being often at his side ; 
and under it, we may add, he was no doubt borne from the church to 
the parsonage when seized at the altar with his last sickness. 
‘The Church of England under the Stuarts’ is a narrative fit to go 
along with its companion—‘ The Footsteps of our Forefathers.’ 
The ‘Classical Selection of British Prose Writers’ of course 
includes many beautiful extracts, breathing generally an elevating 
and free spirit ; but we regret to see that, with the exception of 
Robert Hall and John Foster, scarcely a name in the history of our 
own literature has been deemed worthy of a place in this series of 
citations. 

XIX. The Monthly Christian Spectator. Vol.I. Hall. 1851.— 
We have sincerely sympathized with the conductors of this new 
periodical in the difficulties which they have had to meet. So 
thoroughly do we wish that all shades of opinion among nonconformists 
should have free utterance; and that the younger men among us, no 
less than the older, should have the means of bringing their notions to 
the test of a fair public criticism, that we could not but regard the 
‘Christian Spectator’ as being, what it professed to be, the supply of an 
often-felt and often-expressed want. Much more, however, is involved 
in such an undertaking than the inexperienced are likely to foresee. 
The real, in consequence, often falls far below the ideal; and not a 
little elasticity of spirit is required to surmount discouragement in that 
shape. We are happy to learn that the work, though it has not been 
supported as it ought, is secured for a considerable time against 
failure; and the interval thus at the disposal of the editor and his con- 
tributors will, we trust, be sedulously used by them to secure permanent 
success. To the success of such a publication it is strictly necessary 
that there should be no trifling with the great and immutable truths of 
revelation; and that polemical acuteness should not be supposed to 
compensate for the absence of Christian charity and devotedness. 
Hitherto, its course in these respects has been highly commendable. 
The danger of our churches lies, in a tendency towards a stolid, 
routine stupidity, on the one hand; or towards a disputatious, acri- 
monious spirit, which would seem to have consumed all the more 


kindly, mellowed, and heaven-born feeling proper to the Christian, on 
the other. 
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XX. The Theory of Reasoning. By Samvet Bawey. London, 
1851.—What Mr. Bailey writes, he writes well. Calm and clear, all 
that can be said on his side of the question, he will say, and say it 
forcibly. Yet from his theory of reasoning we entirely dissent. r 
space will not allow that we should discuss it fully in all its parts ; 
and we must be excused, therefore, if, from the necessity of the case, 
-we content ourselves with noticing a few instances. 

In the first place, the distinction between contingent and class reason- 
ing seems to us wholly erroneous; and whilst, indeed, the author, in an after 
part of the volume (p. 126-7), has given us the principle upon which his 
distinction may be proved incorrect, yet the application of this principle 
he has failed to see. If we are to follow the injunction given, ‘to propor- 
‘ tion (in contingent reasoning) the extent or generality of the conclusion 
‘to the facts from which we draw it,’(p. 127,) we can evidently obtain no 
general principle until we have examined all the facts to which it can 
be applied. To take the example on page 12,—if ‘all men, as far as 
observation has extended, have been found fallible,’ and if we are ‘to 
proportion the extent or generality of the conclusion to the facts from 
which we draw it,’-—how can we go further, and infer with Mr. Bailey 
that ‘all men are fallible’? Clearly he must be wrong either at page 
12 or at page 127,—-we think at page 12,—following his direction, 
surely the true conclusion only can be for his universal law—it is 
exceedingly probable that all men are fallible ; and for his particular 
inference, it is overwhelmingly probable that Peter is fallible. 
Whether we apply our reasoning to what is certain, or to what is pro- 
bable, the reasoning itself is the same. 

To take another instance. Mr. Bailey states the euthymeme, 


* All horned quadrupeds are ruminant ; 
Therefore this horned quadruped is ruminant,’ — 


and says : ‘ The real argument is— 


* All other horned quadrupeds have been found to be ruminant ; 

Therefore this horned quadruped is ruminant. 
‘It is because we have found horned quadrupeds to have been rumi- 
“nant in all other cases, as far as our knowledge has extended, that we 
* conclude that the horned animal before us is ruminant. ‘The fact, or 
‘collection of facts, gathered from observation, without any contrary 
“instance, is sufficient to determine the mind to believe the conclusion; 
*but there would be no self-contradiction, although a want of sound 
“sense, in admitting the premise and denying the inference.’ To this 
want of sound sense we must plead guilty, as our minds would not be 
thus determined. We should need to inquire how far our knowledge 
of other cases had extended—our knowledge by tradition, by observa- 
tion, and by the sort of silent testimony implied ina received fact, 
falling under daily observation, and never having been contradicted. 
If these should amount to a million cases, we should determine, not 
that this horned quadruped is ruminant, but that it is a million to one 
against his not being ruminant. If they should amount to an incon- 
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ceivably large number of cases, we should determine that the chance 
of this horned quadruped being ruminant is inconceivably great. But 
a probability inconceivably great still is not certainty ; and those whom 
Mr. Bailey admits to be of sound sense must confound the two, as is 
not unlikely with those unused to the considerations of infinitely 
great and infinitely small quantities, so familiar to mathematicians. 

But we think our author’s statement of ‘the real argument’ is 
incorrect, and that men really mean— 


‘ All horned quadrupeds are ruminant ; 
Therefore this horned quadruped is ruminant.’ 


From the exceeding number of cases observed, they have judged 
(albeit they had no right so tojudge) that the general principle is true 
—all horned quadrupeds are ruminant ; and then forgetting, or not 
knowing, that the general principle is but one of extreme probability, 
they receive it as a truth, and then apply it to the particular instance. 
Men do, in fact, believe that all the horned quadrupeds on the face of 
the earth—those observed and those not observed—are ruminant: this, 
then, is their major premise. 

If we are to accept Mr. Bailey’s ‘ real argument,’ we must receive it 
for all cases, and should a man put his hand into an urn, and draw 
out two white balls, it is perfectly correct for him to say, 


* All other drawn balls have been white ; 
Therefore this ball, when drawn, will be found white,’— 


which would ill accord with the theory of probability. But should 
Mr. Bailey urge that the number of cases must be very great, we 
would ask him— What is very great ?—how many cases does it include ? 
Take an example :—Imagine a tribe of negroes, who had never come 
into contact with white men, yet had seen many tribes of black men. 
Surely, a negro in these circumstances may have seen a very great 
number of individual men, but they have all been black : if Mr. Bai- 
ley’s theory be true, he ought to argue, when told that a foreigner 
had arrived in the neighbourhood— 


* All other men, as far as my observation extends, are black ; 
Therefore this man is black’— 


but the foreigner might be an Englishman. Yet, if the negro has 
aright so to argue, the argument must be just—the inference must 
be true—the Englishman must be black, and the negro, on seeing him 
white, ought to doubt the testimony of his senses. 

If the ordinary theory be true, the conclusion to be drawn is, this 
man is most probably black ; that is, the negro ought to be very much 
astonished on finding him white, and doubtless he would be not a little 
surprised. 

Yet the negro, from his many observations of mankind, might judge 
all men are black ; and, taking this as his major premise, might fairly, 
legitimately, conclude this man is black. Yet the result will show 
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that his judgment* was false. He did not rightly discern betweeu 
certainty and a high probability. 
Mr. Bailey’s theory of reasoning appears to be, that no theory is 
required ; that every man can reason, if you will only leave him free 
to do so ; and that he will reason rightly if he looks carefully at his 
subject ; therefore he needs no logic in order to reason. This may be 
plausible, but has been often refuted. It is true to some extent, just 
as it is true that a man can see who has never studied optics, or can 
breathe without having studied physiology. If the object of syllogistic 
rules were to help man to reason, this perhaps might have weight ; 
but as we consider science the analysis of laws, and as we analyse the 
laws by which we see, and call the science optics—or the laws by 
which we live and move, and call the science physiology, so may we 
analyse the laws of thought, and call the science logic. ‘The argument 
of our author, that logicians never reason by syllogism, but discard it 
in all their reasonings, has about as much weight in it, as if it should 
be urged by an objector that the optician never sees by optical laws. 
If the optical laws be true, he does not, indeed, recognise them every 
time he uses his eyes, but he does in reality see by them. So, if 
logical laws be a true analysis of thought, the logician does not for- 
mally recognise them every time he reasons; but he doss, indeed, 
reason by them—and not only the logician, but every man who reasons 
at all. If it be argued (as by Mr. Bailey), that the rules of the scho- 
lastic logic are complicated and cumbrous; instead of inveighing 
against all logical science, the true way would be to improve the 
science by destroying its complications. Much has been done of late 
in this direction by the master spirit of Sir William Hamilton. He 
has reduced the whole of the laws of the schoolmen to one single 
canon ; and this canon should not have been ignored, and the whole 
system of laws of former days have been held up as the only possible 
formal logic.t 

We must disclaim being shut up to the dilemma in which the volume 
before us would involve logicians, of receiving one of these views of 
the employment of syllogism, either ‘as a method of arguing which is 
to be commonly adopted,’ or ‘as a form into which any arguments 
may be thrown for the purpose of testing their validity.’ We con- 


* Mr. Bailey appears to us not to distinguish between a judgment and an infer- 
ence; or at all events sometimes to confound them. 

t Whilst mentioning the canon of Sir Wm. Hamilton, viz. : ‘ What worse rela- 
‘tion of subject and predicate subsists between either of two terms and a common 
‘third term, with which both are related—and one at least positively so—that rela- 
* tion subsists between these two terms themselves,’ we may remark that it appears 
to us the canon will require some modification, as we cannot see that it will include 
the case—All X’s are all Y's; all Y’s are all Z’s: therefore all X’s are all Z’s; 
for here there is no worse relation at all. Yet surely the following is a 
valid syllogism 

’ All equilateral triangles are all equiangular triangles ; 

All equiangular triangles are all triangles having two or more angles of 60°; 
= all equilateral triangles are all triangles having two or more angles 
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tend, on the contrary, that no man can reason without, in his thought, 
employing syllogism in all its principles ; and, though he does not, and 
is not required to, have the analysis of the form of his thoughts before 
him, or to express the whole of his process of thought in speech, 
yet he reasons by syllogism. It is neither a peculiar method of 
arguing (as has oftentimes been shown), either to be adopted or rejected; 
it is the method of arguing. Neither is it a particular form into 
which any argument may be thrown—it is the form in which all 
argument is found. As such, it is a fair object for scientific 
investigation. 

But at the end of his book Mr. Bailey startles us by an attempt to 
prove, not only that our logical science is useless, but that its study 
is highly pernicious ; and the fallacy of his argument may be shown, 
from the parallel which he draws with the rules of Latin prosody. 
Doubtless he would have studied prosody to small advantage, who 
should attempt to make Latin verses without regarding the sense, or 
the poetic perception of figures and of melody; but would not all well- 
instructed men say that he had abused his knowledge ? and that he, 
not the prosody, was in fault? So, if it be true that there are those 
whose use of logic is the attempt to reason on mere words, without 
regarding the nice shades of signification, or, indeed, in any degree 
the thing signified by the words, is this an argument against the 
science, and not rather against its gross perversion ? As well might 
you say that it is bad to eat and to drink, because there are gluttonous. 
and intemperate people in the world. 


The Spiritual Exposition o, ~—_— or e; as derived from the writings of 
JSormerly of Ex. Col. Oxford. Four vols. 8vo0. Longman, 1851. We pre- 
sume the Rev. Augustus Clissold is a gentleman of substance, and can afford 
to publish four such handsome volumes on such a subject.— The City of Rome; 
its Edifices and People. Tract Society. A neat and useful manual on the 
subject, including numerous illustrations The Doctrines and Practices of 
Popery, examined in a Course of Lectures by Ministers of Glasgow. Collins. 
Eleven lectures on such a subject, by such men, neatly printed, and sold for 
one shilling and sixpence, must sell largely to be profitable; we wish them 
such a circulation ay ta reasons than those which concern the stock-taking 
of the publisher—The True Christian. By the Rev. W. Leask. 12mo. 
Snow, 1851. Good sense, and pious feeling, clearly and agreeably expressed ; 
intended as a help ‘ to the afflicted,’ and well adapted toits purpose.— Themes 
Sor Meditation. By the Rev R. Brown. 12mo, 1851. Thirty-four ‘ exercises’ 
of thought on so many texts of scripture. Instructive, devotional, fitted to be 
useful to the class for whom it is intended: but the author should not have 
recorded Luther’s error about the epistle of James, without recording his 
— in that particular—Rural Economy for Cottage Farmers and 

s. 12mo. Groombridge. This little book is further described as 
‘a treasury of information on cow-keeping, sheep, pigs, poultry, the horse, 
the pony, ass, goat, honey bee,’ &c. &c. It is all this. A valuable present for 
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the cottage.— Bapti. By Szacome Extison. 12mo. Simphin, 1851. A 
neat little book, designed to show that without water-baptism there is no re- 
mission of sin!—On the Preservation of the Health of Women at the Critical 
periods of Life. By E.S.Tu1,M.D. 12mo. Churchill, 1851. A book of 
much useful counsel on matters with which the heads of familics should 
be better acquainted than they often are.— The French Verbs. By M. A. Tu1- 
BAUDIN. 8vo. Simpkin, 1851. The French verbs, regular and irregular, 
alphabetically arranged and completely conjugated ‘ on a plan entirely original, 
simple, and expeditious.’ A work of much labour, which may be serviceable 
both to teachers and learners.—Scriptural Revision of the Liturgy. By a 
Memper or THE Tempre. 8v0. London, 1851. A learned and 
able argument in favour of church reform, extending to nearly two hundred 
and addressed as a-letter to Lord John Russell. We commend the 
zeal and intelligence of the author, but his prayer relates to a subject on which 
liberal churchmen have been long wont to pray in vain.—Papal Errors. 
12mo. Tract Society. Good for any popular religious library.— Olympus aud 
its Inhabitants. By Acnus Smite. 12mo. Simpkin, 1851. A narrative 
sketch on classical mythology, not sufficient for the scholar, but much more 
full and satisfactory than the ordinary school books.— Education as a means of 
By Feap. Smith, Elder & Co. 
1851. Education in the relation it should bear to social economics is the sub- 
ject “of this treatise. Our readers interested in such questions should procure 
the volume, and read it attentively —The New Casket. 12mo. Tract Society. 
Stories, instructive and amusing, with some beautiful illustrations ; an elegant 
little present ‘ for all seasons.’— The Convict Ship. By C. A. Brownine, M.D. 
Feap. Hamilton, 1851. A work on such a subject that has reached its fifth 
edition must be no common production. It lays bare one of the most morbid 
departments of our civilization, and has lessons for the philosopher, the states- 
man, and the Christian.— The Family Economist. Vol. IV. 1851. A monthly 
periodical, at one penny per number; its instructions on all kinds of household 
economy and training are excellent. The benevolent may do much good by 
aiding its circulation.— A Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
By Gasrrer Surgenne, F.A.S.E. 12mo. Oliver Boyd. An abridg- 
ment of the larger work by the same author, neatly printed, and adapted to 
the use of schools and for general reference.—The Congregational Year Book 
for 1851. A work that should be in the hands of every congregationalist, 
and of all who would know what congregationalists are, and are doing. 
pots | 300 pages of denominational information, statistics, and literature for 
one shilling!—Nineveh and Persepolis. By W.S. W. Vaux, M.A. 8vo. 


to remain there.—The Jesuits. 


of the Manners illustrative of New-Testament History. 
By the Rey. R. Jamison, D.D. 12mo. hee -earig Co. Third edition. 
A material, well distributed, and at 


those who go to Rome in search yc reeggy | and rest, not a few find it im- 
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= a d thur 1851. This handsome volume, including an account of the 
ee most recent researches in Assyria and Persia, had our good word when first 
. ae published. The present is the third edition. The wood a, ig, are 
ee excellent.—Lights and Shadows in the Life of Faith. By the Rev. W. K. 
Ge TweeEpie. 12mo. Johnstone, 1852. An ingenious and intelligent attempt 
a a to distinguish between the morbid and the healthful in the experience of 
So Christians. It abounds with seasonable observations on prevalent errors and 
ee neglected truths.— The —— of Beguilement to Romanism. By Euiza 
Se an Sire. 12mo. Seeleys. iss Smith is the author of a work entitled ‘ Five 
ee Years a Catholic.’ The present narrative is one of many, showing that of 
e intelligence and information, and 


